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THE FUNCTION OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Georce E. G. Catiin 
McGill University 


UITE RECENTLY the head of an eminent Oxford College, in an 

after-dinner speech, remarked that he had delivered a course of 

lectures in the History School in Oxford. He subsequently, being 
a lawyer, delivered the identical course, on the State, Sovereignty and the 
rest, in the Law School. There was then a shortage of teachers in the 
School of Philosophy, Politics and Economics, and he was invited to deliver 
a course. “But on what?” he asked. “Just deliver your old course over 
again,” was the answer, “it will do.” This easy and, in my opinion, slightly 
unprofessional attitude is encouraged by the view of the late Oxford 
historian and philosopher, Professor Collingwood, that there is something 
to be called “classical political theory,” beginning oddly with Machiavelli 
and ending with Rousseau, and that what the students needed was to be 
taught “gobbets” of that. If there is at the present time a lethargy of 
responsible political thought, not least in Britain, the cause may perhaps be 
found in this vicious doctrine, which indicates that all the major issues 
have already been stated and the lucid answers given in the past; and that 
all that is required now is endless academic gnawing of the smal! bones of 
Kant. Coupled with this retrospectiveness in theory is a tendency, en- 
couraged by Professor Denis Brogan, to confound political science with 
history. In Canada it seems also, miscalled political economy, to have 
fallen into the claws of the economists, and to be put into the pot to make 
a Marxian stew. 

Further, we all know of the endless and wearisome discussion among 
the historians about whether history is a branch of literature, with some 
of the imagination knocked out, and whether the job of Clio is to be a Muse 
that amuses. We can insist, as does Dr. David Smith of Stanford, that 
political theory should be “literary in form” and even provide a unified 
philosophical picture. I would add that there sometimes seems, in the joint 
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attack on political science, to be a certain unwarranted fusion or confusion 
between history and philosophy. As I hope to explain elsewhere, I am 
personally extremely skeptical about any one public philosophy emerging 
or being able to emerge. Again, rather changing our emphasis, we can say 
with Mr. Harry Truman that (as he learned long ago in Kansas City) 
“politics is only an art,” if not a craft; and hence political theory is merely 
the literature of it. In reply I would not only admit, but stress, that the 
approaches to, and presentation of, the problems of politics and sociology 
do and should change. The notion that there is one “classical” political 
theory or philosophy of history, even that of Kant or Windelband, not to 
speak of Locke and Rousseau, which we must hash over again and again, 
is false and dangerous. | tried to make this clear in my Principles. Indeed 
I cannot see that Windelband or Rickert has contributed much that is 
useful to social theory, but rather tief obscurity; and Max Weber seems to 
have contributed most when he departed from this theme and approached 
the precise analysis, e.g., of power. But this welcome to new approaches 
can assume a goal in a unified scheme or general theory of the subject, and 
is not at all the same thing as suggesting that the best kind of political 
theory, with most “insight,” will be just a collection of apothegms and 
rags from the rag-bags of politicians’ memoirs. The idea is that good 
political theory should be a kind of Book of Wisdom written by Roche- 
foucauld, a variant of The Political and Miscellaneous Thoughts of Lord 
Halifax, “the Trimmer.” I have perhaps spent as muchi time in direct 
touch with political goings-on as have most. Art and aphorisms have 
indeed their place. | will suggest two. “The other name for an aphorism 
is a half-truth.” And “Wit is the joy of the intellectual, the ruin of the 
politician and the harlot of science.” Nevertheless, do not let us, I beg, 
ever imagine — let us be too good Platonists to imagine — that the archi- 
tectonic theme of political theory should ever be reduced to the level of an 
art or of apothegms and anecdote or of a good Tolstoian novel. .. . 

As against all this | want to put in a claim that we treat political science 
seriously} It is admirable to bear in mind what we can learn from anthro- 
pology, as well as from history. I hold that there is no intellectually 
defensible distinction to be made from sociology. I applaud and celebrate 
the tradition of Graham Wallas and the thesis of Bryce that the founda- 
tion of political science is to be found in psychology, although the eminent 
professor of political science, Dr. Herbert Marcuse, at Brandeis University, 
may here go perhaps a shade too far, away from the academic waste land, 
into the Freudian dark forest, and forecast a day when, as Shakespeare says 
in The Tempest, all will be idle and (as Shakespeare adds in Anglo-Saxon 
monosyllables) their morals but so-so. But our first duty is to attend to the 
maturing of our own professional subject, which I like to call Pure Politics. 
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In part indeed I am making a plea for the revival of the fruitful approaches 
of the great Urtilitarian School (not to speak of earlier authentic scientific 
explorations that stretch back to Aristotle himself, in his theory of revolu- 
tions) which was smothered, on the one hand, by the historians and, on 
the other, by the neo-Hegelians, to whom, in reaction, the Vienna Circle 
and Empirical Analysis have succeeded. But, in another sense, there has 
here on this continent within the last thirty years been a new beginning, with 
which the name of Harold Lasswell, President of the American Political 
Science Association in 1956, is not disconnected. Although he and I may 
have our differences in small matters, of the validity of that approach, once 
so criticized and now increasingly accepted, | have no doubt. 

When I use the words “Pure Politics” | do not wish to be misunder- 
stood. Some appropriate this phrase for what is otherwise called pseph- 
ology, very much a subdivision. Others may assume that | want to set up 
some kind of ivory mathematical tower, apart from the world of practice. 
Quite the contrary is the case. The Historical School, which rose, pro- 
claimed in its philosophy — and it had a philosophy — by the mouths of 
Burke and Savigny, against the theologians, the philosophers and phi- 
losophes and abstract rationalists, is now petering out, rather as the novel 
is petering out. It ends either in national sagas as told by Sir George 
Trevelyan, Clio seeking to amuse and uplift, with some mutterings from the 
sterner historians about “secondary sources,” or it ends in historicism and 
the marshes of historical relativism. The work of Toynbee, for all its 
defects, rises (as says Professor Barraclough) in response to the public 
demand of those “eager to know what it is all about” and the national 
appreciation of urgency in the reply.’ If, again to quote Barraclough, “the 
amateurs and propagandists are not to be left in possession of the field,” 
then, along with those who can improve on the older wrong perspectives in 
history, the psychologists, sociologists and political scientists must come into 
their own, as being of as much national indispensability in the days of “the 
battle for the minds of men” as the economists. But assuredly this attention 
to the general theory, which Professor Talcott Parsons most truly says is the 
index of the maturity of any science, does not exclude attention to facts, 
to experience, to the actual way in which things happen. 

Knowledge of this is to be gained here and now in factory, in council 
chamber and in polling booth. The best advice, against “metapolitics,” to 
give the student is: “Don’t talk about ‘Capitalism’ and ‘Socialism,’ Sover- 
eignty and Authority; go and look at what actually happens.” Politics, 
which I define in the Aristotelian sense, can be divided into three parts, one 
of which is the practice or art of it. I would be unwilling to say, with ex- 


"For further comments on this, see my article in Toynbee's History, edited by Professor 
M. F. Ashley-Montagu (Boston: Porter Sargent, 1956) 
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President H. S. Truman, addressing the Pilgrim Society in London, that the 
art is the only section that matters. But it is embarrassing to be asked, as 
were recently the American political scientists in Washington by the Hon. 
Howard Pyle, how many had run for public office and how many had won. 

The other two parts are Political Science and Political Philosophy, 
which together make Political Theory. Without laying any pedantic 
emphasis upon the distinctions, it may be said that some of the most fruit- 
ful developments in science can be expected in the borderline areas, e.g., 
between Political Science and Psychology or between Political Science and 
Sociology. | am aware that some people identify political theory with 
political philosophy and even doubt the existence of any political science 
as more than bogus. Others, such as Professors Hans Morgenthau, use 
political science in their own sense as interchangeable with political theory. 
I make no apology for my own distinction, which is accepted in other 
disciplines. Roughly the distinction is between the realm of ends and values 
and the realm and study of means. This distinction would be quite invalid 
if it were understood to deny that all human conduct was shaped by choices 
and permeated by values. This is so far true that it applies also in the fields 
of the economist, the historian and, as Professor Michael Polanyi has 
brilliantly shown, of the physicist himself, who is guided by valuations in 
selecting his problems and methods. In short the argument proves too 
much. 

However — and this is where the Urtilitarian approach differed sharply 
from the neo-Hegelian one of “concrete universals” — all the sciences 
develop by deliberate abstractions; by methods of which the test is whether 
they, however schematic, are actually useful in gaining new controls and 
detecting patterns; by, as Henri Poincaré said, the calculated use of hypothe- 
sis. For purposes of political science we are not concerned to discuss what 
is, in Lippmann’s phrase, “the Good Society.” Our practical problem today 
is not whether a free society may not, to our own satisfaction, be abstractly 
preferable, but whether a dictatorial society has not more aptitude for 
power, even in propaganda, and how this technical advantage may be 
technically met. We are concerned to discuss how, assuming the people 
in fact wills to get to x, or y, in fact it can get to x, or y. Just as the physi- 
cian leaves to the philosopher whether health is a good thing, so the politi- 
cal scientist can leave to the political philosopher whether democracy is a 
good thing or whether it is a good thing that the majority will shall be 
carried out. This is not for a moment to depreciate the importance of the 
task of the political philosopher. It only says that the task of the political 
scientist (who may indeed be the same man: I am both myself .. .) is 
different. Ideally, as was said recently at the Evanston Conference, the 
political theorist should be both; but the methods of the two departments 
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are different. The scientist, of course, on the basis of his major hypothesis, 
may even recommend propaganda that will change popular values. He 
does not speculate but changes. The philosopher, who does speculate, can 
deny the hypothesis (as I often wish he would with our professional psy- 
chologists and intelligence testers, who assume that “quickness” is all, or 
“success”), and condemn the successful propaganda as wicked. His test 
is not success, unless he is a pragmatist. It is my view that great confusion 
will be avoided, great advance made, and that we shall escape from the 
curse alike of the anecdotalist and of the party political pamphleteer parad- 
ing as political scientist — and here | include many from Marx to Laski — 
if we make this distinction, although provisional, yet sharp. 

It is tempting to compare this distinction with Bentham's distinction 
between the “descriptive” and the “evocative.” But indeed it is not the 
same. Both branches of political theory require, as prolegomena, a little 
application of logical analysis to their language, so that A remains A, and 
does not become A’. At present the emotion-charged language of politics, 
with a dozen or more different meanings to such words as “liberty” (for 
which men will fight, but which they will not define), “democracy,” “sov- 
ereignty,” is the language of rhetoric. In this ambiguity, it will be remem- 
bered, the party politician has a vested interest since, by its formulae, he 
can induce voters who disagree with each other to support him to victory — 
which, at a certain level, is the object of “politics,” one of the most ambigu- 
ous words of them all. 

Once we apply in political theory the precision which political science 
at least will require, we can expect advance. To take the word “politics” 
alone and its delimitation, we shall decide that we must distinguish be- 
tween the traditional and episodic and the permanent and structural. The 
sovereign state and the national state alike came into being at a certain 
period in history. There is (and here we agree with Toynbee, but also with 
Maclver) no reason whatsoever to regard such evolutionary forms as per- 
manent. Hence politics is not limited to their study, but is rather the study 
of that structure of social controls out of which they spring but of which 
there are many other forms, in churches and their “ecclesiastical polity,” 
unions, cities, international organizations, even family authority, all no less 
“political” or worthy of examination than municipal or state government, 
and some far more distinctive of our times — which are not those of the 
seventeenth or nineteenth centuries. Beneath the structure we may detect 
functions indeed, common to the whole field, resting on the natural laws of 
human nature, and determinant of the shape which even the broadest 
structures take. If our task is to examine social controls, we may find that 
the practical nature of the balance and moving equilibrium in the market 
between liberty and authority is better indicated by quantitative studies in 
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the factories than by meditations on the principles of statute law. The 
personnel officer and the industrial relations expert are also politicians, and 
more important than most. And it is misleading, and does not lead to 
human success, to label industrial relations as “economics.” The student 
has got to learn to study politics in civil, ecclesiastical, industrial, inter- 
national and social-familial life in order to appreciate the actual functions 
of control. These functions may cross the conventional lines of division. 
Government is a name for control. There are other effective forms of gov- 
ernment than the civic. And it is petitio principii, as Toynbee indicates, to 
suppose that the only kind of effective government is vis coactiva, coercive 
secular power. 

My object is not to take the student up into high places of an un- 
bounded empyrean from which he can view a big buzzing, booming, con- 
fusing world of indiscriminate “facts.” But my object is to break the bonds 
of conventional and academically traditional categories, to take the subject 
seriously and to encourage vital and functional thought. Not for a moment 
do I wish to depreciate the necessary Linnaean labors of cataloguing data 
or not to praise the man who exactly shows that, contrary to government 
statistics, there are x counties in the state of Minnesota and not y. This is 
honest, scholarly, needful work. Further, there is always need for more and 
more field studies which reveal conclusions at which we could never have 
arrived a priori. What I do wish to say is that conventionality in funda- 
mental categories, in ossified clichés taken uncritically for axioms, stagnates 
political theory and impedes political science. We want a novum organon, 
a scienza nuova. The political scientist has every use for economic, as for 
psychological, theory as a guide. There is still here much to be learned 
from Marx, himself one of the most practically powerful of “general 
theorists.” And I agree with Marx that we ought to be able to advance 
beyond the school of the “informed guess.” 
Marx is more practical. 

One can go further by way of illustration. Not only can we define the 
fields of Political Science and Sociology (and I decline to accept a differ- 
ence) as that of social controls. We can proceed upon the hypothesis that 
these controls are largely shaped by an actual appetite for power in decisive 
men, in order to secure their freedom to execute their will and wish. We 
may then (differing here from Professor Morgenthau) proceed to distin- 
guish between various forms of power, of which only one is the obsession 
with dominative power as distinct from rational security, the former spring- 
ing from fundamental distrust of an alienated world and suspicion, reach- 
ing to neurosis, and neurotically convinced that the only safe relation is 
that of over and under, repressor and repressed. We may note how im- 
pregnated to excess is our current autonomous state system, which can 


On the whole it seems that 
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only be authentically autonomous in one or two giant cases, with this pre- 
occupying concern with domination such that the national economies are 
wrecked in order to maintain an archaic system of isolated defense and 
of political machinery. This, primarily designed functionally “to maintain 
the civil peace,” is now of itself quite incapable of maintaining it. Our 
conventional political thought chiefly serves to perpetuate, not least among 
the half-educated and practical, these harmful and stereotyped treatments 
of the issues. 

Further yet, the professor of Brandeis University, Dr. Herbert Marcuse, 
to whom I have already referred, speculates that, with the coming of peace, 
automation, freedom from want, and full leisure, the world can veritably 
wallow in erotic indulgence, doubtless commercially developed in innova- 
tions in pleasure, and uninhibited by the primitive repressive influences of 
a monogamic-patriarchal society, founded on scarcity and fear. Although 
within the limits of my competence | disagree with Professor Marcuse — 
and would even say that some day we shall require the immense discipline 
required physically to conquer the stars or otherwise to enable the perhaps 
overpopulated planet to live without race wars —this does yet raise in 
acute form the problem of spiritual authority and education in leisure and, 
alternatively, of Mr. Archibald MacLeish’s so-called American Proposition 
of democracy, where all opinions are born free and equal, and every free 
man has a right to act on his own views and think what he refreshingly 
well pleases. Whether this spiritual or educational authority shall relate 
itself to a revived natural law or to bourgeois parliamentary sovereignty, 
which can spell cabinet or party control, or to the sovereignty of the people, 
as ascertained in the old way by plebiscite or poll, is something else again. 
These are serious and fresh issues. If political theorists have no answers, 
so much the worse. Assuredly there is no lack of questions, practically 
important for our times, which are presented for the political theorist who 
is prepared for the Argonaut adventure of new approaches instead of sail- 
ing the conventional seas which take as permanent and beyond examina- 
tion precisely what has to be examined in its prime assumptions. I would 


add that, if too much of our political theory is conventional, retrospective 
and historical, the sociologists often suffer from the like fault of uncritical 
acceptance of current democrac y, of testing conduct by business success, 
and of praise for keeping on good terms with the Joneses. It has been 
dieted too exclusively on the heavy, domestic pastry of Dewey and Par- 
rington. 


I should like to outline the course of development which I would sub- 
mit that political science, to be fruitful, should take. I can, however, only 
permit myself here a few leading remarks to stimulate discussion. The 
political scientist must begin by defining precisely his terms, such as “free- 
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dom” and “authority,” which should be as much as possible stripped and 
clear. He will prefer phenomena for study which, as Professor Easton says, 
offer a large number of comparable and simple instances, even if common- 
place, rather than, as with “states” and “cultures,” a very limited number 
of highly complicated and subtle instances. Hence, with Max Weber and 
as leading to an understanding of functions, he will be wise to take as unit 
the act of control. It is not, however, my view that exploration by means 
of the concepts of “the actor” and “the role,” adopted by Weber and also 
by Professor Talcott Parsons, will prove very fruitful for political science, 
although it may give insights for history and anthropology. Without adopt- 
ing any uncritical worship of statistics, some of which can tell us everything 
about nothing, the political scientist will, I submit, welcome the extent to 
which examination of a large number of comparable cases, such as partic- 
ular regulations as expressions of authority and their relative success in 
achieving obedience, lends itself to quantitative methods, indicated by 
Wallas, pioneered for by Professor Stuart Rice and now so much in vogue, 
alike in Stanford and in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology.’ 

The delimitation of a field is something other than a working hypothesis 
in a field which, as such, is only to be retained until the lode of ore dis- 
coverable by means of it is worked out in the advancement of useful learn- 
ing. The hypothesis of the drive for power as, not exclusive and unicausal, 
but more basic than Marx’ economic determinism, was taken by Professor 
Lasswell and myself as our hypothesis thirty years ago." Admittedly it had 
an ancestry in Machiavelli and Hobbes but, for me at least, it had recently 
been fortified by Alfred Adler. At the time it was regarded as unpopular, 
heretical, and in the words of a London Times commentator “an attempt 
at the impossible.” Today there is scarcely a book on politics coming off 
the press which does not bear the word “power” in its title. The contem- 
porary danger, on the contrary, is that this word will be treated, even by 
eminent professors, quite uncritically and be assumed (wrongly) to be 
synonymous with domination. Exploration of the origins of the desire for 
power and its perversion, the drive for domination, carries us back into 
psychoanalysis and into the distrust and suspicion which, given a certain 
bias beyond natural innocence in the sin of man’s will and self-love, 
hardens into hate and Cainism. The political scientist here, instead of 


* One of the earliest articles | prepared for the American Political Science Review was on 
“Delimitation and Mensurability of Political Phenomena,” Vol. XXI (1927), p. 255 
"My Science and Method of Politics (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1927) and H. D. 
Lasswell's Propaganda Techn in the World War (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1927) were followed Charles E. Merriam's Political Power (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1934), Bertrand Russell's Power (New York: W. W. Norton and Co., 
1938) and B. de Jouvenel’s Du Pouwoir (Geneva: Les Editions du Chevalle, 1947), 
this last being rather historical, like Ferrero’s work, than schematic. The earlier 
work of Sidgwick, Ratzenhofer, and Bentley, not to speak of Wallas, requires mention. 
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taking psychological speculation as a dogma, will be wise to risk a hy- 
pothesis and see whether this points up a pattern which will justify him. 
Later, we can rightly refer to “a diseased society.” It will be noted that 
contemporary psychology is totally opposed to that sharp distinction be- 
tween human beings aggregated in a society under administrators and 
human beings as individual consciences, which is the heresy of some well- 
known theologians writing under Lutheran influence. I refer especially to 
the earlier writings of Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr. This leads to the misleading 
dogma of the sharp separation between the secular kingdom and the private 
realm of grace, sometimes called “church "and “state,” which unwarrant- 
ably infects some American constitutional theory. 

We may posit a desire for power in wish-gratification which, in a hedo- 
nistic utopia, would be unrestricted, so that no further process would be 
set up. We then have the licentiousness of perfect freedom. Indeed in a 
timeless Heaven for the benevolent, adjusted to Omnip>tence, such free- 
dom might be righteousness. In mundane reality at present — although, 
as an anarchist will insist, in very different and modifiable degrees — 
obtacles have to be overcome to attain gratification, and social aid obtained 
and even secured. From this need to secure freedom, and as complement- 
ary (not contradictory) to it, arises authority; and, thence, both the goods 
of political securities, liberties-under-law, and the costs that have to be paid 
in the quantitative support of law and authority. Some years ago, as a 
technique in the exposition of political science, | adopted an economic 
linguistic as helpful. I think it to be valid and useful in aiding the shaping 
of a satisfactory schema. The whole of political science develops from the 
necessary and logical tie between freedom and an instrumental, but also 
polar, authority, both flowing from the will for power to gratify the con- 
sidered wish, just as the mechanism of economics develops from such con- 
cepts as those of supply, demand and competition. 

Also, we have to accept, with Professor Weiss of Yale, something to 
be called a “human nature” — and certainly no Freudian would deny this, 
any more than any Marxian would deny a political science. There are 
constants of human behavior when confronted with adequately like cir- 
cumstances or stimuli. We require, as Professor Lauterpacht says, a Revival 
of Natural Law; and this in part —I repeat in part — will be not only 


rational morals, but a positivistic natural law of biology and’ psychology, 


not entirely “changeable in content,” but indicating to those interested, as 
an inflexible guide for statute law, the natures of a diseased and of a 
healthy society. There are laws defining the degrees of instability of a 
dominative society. And it is also a law that the internal liberty of a society 
will vary indirectly with the external pressure, active or factitious. A domi- 
native or dictatorial society has a vested interest in such pressure. 
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I have distinguished the field of political philosophy. To this should 
perhaps be added a field of philosophy of logical political method, about 
the utility of which I confess to skepticism. The discussion of political 
philosophy, of the Good Society and of the social order which we should 
choose, as distinct from the efficient conditions of the social orders which 
we may choose, requires, to be adequate, a separate paper. Here we can 
do no more than recite headings for such discussion. I have denied any 
valid distinction between Political Science and Sociology. The attempt to 
make it is academically hurtful to both. So now I deny that we should 
rend the seamless robe of Philosophy, even if synthetic; or that we should 
speak of Political Philosophy as other than Philosophy with a social em- 
phasis. Further, to discuss a philosophy of the good society seems to indi- 
cate the possibility of “a Public Philosophy,” which some (not myself) 
would hold to be an un-American proposition. I agree with the Natural 
Lawyers that we should turn for guides to “reason and instinct.” I do not 
yet think that we can excogitate any public philosophy which will rest 
upon reason alone and not also upon probable authority. “Probable author- 
ity” should not be coercive, nor indeed should perfect authority, which 
ideally would rest on reason. I therefore agree with Toynbee that the 
secular authority is, because coercive, also imperfect and secondary; and 
that evolution will be from “empire” to what he calls “church.” I am 
confirmed in this, not so much by Toynbee alone, as because this view 
shares the respectable opinion of St. Augustine and Karl Marx — for 
whom, presumably, the Communist party is the new church in a classless 
society. Unfortunately the actual Communist party is highly coercive, 
indulging in what has been called “surplus-repression.” 

In the shaping of this probabilist human authority we do well to consult 
the revealing pages of History, as reinforcing “reason and instinct.” Sir 
Ernest Barker has said this in his admirable Traditions of Civility, and I 
once endeavored to do the same in my own History, in which I sought, not 
(as some thought) to produce a textbook, but to indicate the probability 
of a Grand Tradition of values, as over against the Humean skepticism 
of my colleague, Professor George Sabine. But we require not only a history 
of intellectual ideas and high culture, but also of human folkways, drama 
and cults — and in this, | am indebted to the work of Professor Ernst Cas- 
sirer. The final question in my mind is whether the ethical judgment is 
not, on analysis, an aesthetic judgment; and whether students of social 
philosophy, after exhausting neo-Hegelianism and then Logical Positivism, 
as once Utilitarianism was exhausted, would not do well to turn to the 
works of the Cyrenaics, Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, Kant, Schiller and the 
great Goethe, Schelling and, as touching one dogmatic phrase, Wittgen- 
stein. It may be that the Good Society finds its forms in a timeless religious 
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drama which frees itself from the realm of coercion, because its treasures 
are not to be found in things subject to scarcity, but yet lifts men to the 
notion that the principle of domination can be transcended, not only par- 


tially by the liquidation of one group, but in the psyche by change; that 
dominative politics can be abandoned; freedom find itself in the service 
of direct gratification where scarcity no longer presses; and authority be lost 
in inspired conviction by grace of the aesthetic vision. I believe that psy- 
chology will soberly validate this conclusion, which philosophy suggests. 
But having brought you to the Divina Commedia, I must conclude by 
pointing out that we have here travelled a long way from political science 
— although, let me add, we are throughout concerned with the enigma of 
power, and we have travelled without losing touch with it. 





MORAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR WORLD LEADERSHIP* 
Frep Warner NEAL 
University of California, Los Angeles 


MERICAN foreign policy may be said to be based in large part on 
the idea that the United States has a moral responsibility for world 
leadership. There is no doubt that many Americans and their 

leaders feel this responsibility deeply and sincerely, out of a desire to serve 
not only their own interests but the interests of humanity as well. But 
even in these political days there is little critical and objective discussion 
of the basis of our responsibility and how we are measuring up to it. If the 
brief reappraisal in this essay is “agonizing,” and courts disagreement, one 
can only suggest that a weakness in our foreign policy is that “agonizing 
reappraisals” are merely threatened but not produced and that there is 
too little disagreement, not too much. 

First, let me say I wish to stay clear of the dispute over morals and 
foreign policy, which | regard as a dispute productive of more heat than 
light in any event. Both “moral responsibility” and “world leadership” are 
dangerous concepts, possibly better avoided altogether. | am willing to 
agree that we in the United States have a moral responsibility for world 
leadership only in the sense that all nations have a moral responsibility for 
world leadership, the small no less than the large, the weak no less than 
the strong. | am not sure that this has always been the case. | also accept 
as the cardinal fact of international politics that we are dealing with sov- 
ereign nation states each working for its own interest. In this era of new 
rising nationalisms, this may be true in one sense more than ever before. 
But whereas in former years the national interest of each nation was 
usually unique, now there is one primary and immediate national interest 
of all nations, paramount to all other national interests, that is identical 
and overlapping — the interest of survival. The unleashing of almost total 
destructive power by the Pandoras of science has made it clear even to 
the dullest brain behind the most iron of curtains that we survive either 
together or not at all. 

Morals are basically pragmatic things, and certainly survival is a moral 
concept. Indeed, it might be well, I think, to limit the concept of moral 
responsibility as used herein largely to this — survival, for ourselves and 
for others, as long as survival implies the right of each people to its own 
development, understanding that such development does not jeopardize 
the common interest of us all. 


* Based on a paper delivered at the Institute of World Affairs, University of Southern 
California, December 14, 1955. 
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Put in this light, one might say that the stronger nations have a greater 
moral responsibility for world leadership than the smaller ones. Neither 
Switzerland nor Bulgaria can jeopardize anybody's survival. The United 
States and the Soviet Union can. And in one sense what we have in the 
world today is competition between the United States and the Soviet 
Union in terms of world leadership. But if we consider moral responsibility 
in the sense I have defined it above, there is also an underlying similarity 
of interest in the last analysis. The Soviet Union has not interpreted its 
moral responsibility for world leadership in the way we wish it would. But 
while there is little, I think, we can do to alter Soviet concepts, there is a 
great deal we can do to alter our own. In any event, it may well be that 
the United States’ moral responsibility for leadership is greater, even, than 
that of the U.S.S.R. I say this not only because of our enormous economic 
and military strength and our technical abilities, but also because we are 
unique in other ways. Our revolutionary ideas of political freedom for all, 
our lack of blinding class feeling, our social mobility, and our unlimited 
opportunities for education give us a great potential advantage. Because of 
these factors, we Americans, perhaps more than any other people, have it 
within our power to see the world objectively, uninhibited by ideology, 
caste or precedent. Perhaps more important, we have it within our power 
— even — to see our own limitations, to be humble as well as wise. 

While these are certainly the preconditions for leadership necessary 
to help us and the world to survive and develop, in my opinion we have 
not provided the leadership of which we are capable during the past 
decade. Oftentimes the very advantages of which I spoke have worked 
against us. Our great military and economic position has tended to isolate 
us. As Walter Lippmann has pointed out,' our very freedom and democracy 
have worked to inhibit formulation of adequate foreign policies. Our 
youthful vigor makes it difficult to attain the perspective needed to under- 
stand an old world. But our responsibility is thereby none the less; and, 
happily, the possibility of objective and critical self-appraisal, of which this 
essay may be considered an example — self-appraisal which is vital to suc- 
cessful leadership — is still as great as ever. 

There is no question but that we have abandoned the formal isolation- 
ism of the interwar period. Such isolationism was the negation of any 
moral responsibility for world leadership. But if in its place we have merely 
substituted its opposite — interventionism, participationism, action — this is 
not to say we have fulfilled our responsibility. Participationism is not neces- 
sarily leadership. It may be no better than isolationism. It can be much 
worse. It can be harmful especially when it is the participationism of a 
great power, coming suddenly, full-blown like Athena, after decades of 


* Walter Lippmann, The Public Philosophy (Boston: Little Brown & Co., 1955) 
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isolation and of the ignorance of the world which is a concomitant of isola- 
tion. Isolation, in a sense meaningful for international politics, is really a 
state of mind; it is ignorance of the rest of the world and its main currents. 
Action based on such a state of mind, on essentially isolationist principles, 
is very likely to be based also on fear rather than courage; on emotion 
rather than objectivity; on a sense of omnipotence rather than restraint; 
on the short run rather than on perspective. Worst of all, such action is 
likely to be based on the assumption that everybody sees, or should see, the 
world in the same light as the nation doing the acting. 

While American policies have missed some of these pitfalls, they have, 
I think, tended to confuse leadership with action; and thereby our moral 
responsibility has been obscured. Instead of harnessing our enormous po- 
tential for leadership to the world as it is, we have sometimes sought to 
harness it to the world as we should like it to be. Instead of harnessing 
it to the hopes of the rising masses of people in this new era, we have 
harnessed it to a fight against communism and the Soviet Union. The 
worst thing about it is not that it is wrong. I, for one, hope communism 
will never dominate the world. The worst thing about it is that it is unsuc- 
cessful, and, in the way that we have undertaken it, is likely to continue 
to be unsuccessful. 

Can anyone who examines the world scene objectively doubt that suc- 
cess is lacking? Is the area dominated by communism greater, or less, than 
it was before we began our participationism ten years ago with the explicit 
purpose of containing communism? Is the strength of the Soviet Union 
greater, or less, than it was before we began our participationism ten years 
ago to oppose it? Are our allies in the participationism more, or less, in 
harmony with us; are they more, or less, willing to follow us than they 
were a decade ago? Are the neutral nations of the world, with their great 
potential strength and resources, more, or less, disposed to side with us 
than they were ten years ago? Is our position in the great trouble spots 
of the world — Germany, Korea, the Middle East — more, or less, strong 
than it was a decade ago? Is the United States more, or less popular? Do 
the peoples of the world generally regard us with less, or more, suspicion 
than before we began our active participation in world politics? 

World leadership must be for, not against. Certainly opposition to 
undesirable developments is also a proper function of leadership. But mere 
action, as opposed to leadership, is as likely to be confused in its fears as 
in its goals. Are we, for instance, afraid of military aggression on the part 
of the Soviet Union? Or are we afraid of ‘the advance of communism? 
Are the two always the same? Does one oppose both of them in the same 
way? Even the most respected seers have been touched by the malady of 
confusion which has infected our policies. Consider, for example, the 
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theory of containment, on which our foreign policy has been principally 
based during the past ten years. What have we been trying to contain? 
George Kennan, the distinguished philosopher of containment, is not much 
help here. In his article in Foreign Affairs in 1947, he speaks of the danger 
as if it were both Soviet “expansive tendencies” and communism — as if they 
were one.? Six years later, he was distinguishing between the Soviet threat, 
which he then saw as “almost exclusively” a physical, military threat in 
the West, and the nonmilitary inroads of communism in Asia.’ This year, 
Mr. Kennan has declared that his original thesis was not conceived “pri- 
marily in military terms” and that he “did not suspect the Soviet leaders 
of any desire to launch aggressive military actions across international fron- 
tiers in the foreseeable future.” * 

Whar a pity this was not spelled out in 1946 when Mr. Kennan was 
arguing with all his considerable persuasive powers in State Department 
councils for the containment policy. Whether or not there is a real danger 
of physical, military aggression by the Soviet Union, it is true that the 
advance of communism is undesirable and that communist successes bolster 
Soviet power. But can the advance of communism be stopped by pointing 
guns at the Soviet Union? Is communism a threat in France and Italy be- 
cause of the Soviet Union or because of the profound disorientation of 
social and economic conditions in those countries? At which is NATO 
aimed? Which was involved in that most embarrassing product of our 
leadership, the European Defense Community? Can the Baghdad Pact 
cope with the real causes of instability which are the roots of the commu- 
nist danger in the Middle East? Is SEATO a meaningful deterrent to com- 
munism in the Far East? 

That our leadership provides us with such questions but not with the 
answers stems not only from confusion but also from what Professor Brogan 
has called “the illusion of American omnipotence.” * A great British friend 
of America, Brogan has pointed to the ridiculousness of our assumption 
that the course of events in China, for example, could be directed by our 
action or inaction. He has reminded us that China, with its great history, 
culture, nationalism, masses of people and land area, is going to determine 
its own development, no matter what the United States may say or do. 


*“The Sources of Soviet Conduct,” Foreign Affairs, XXV (1947), especially pp. 575, 581-42 


*See Kennan’s article, “The Soviet Union and the Noncommunist World in Historical 
Perspective,” in C. Grove Haines (ed.), The Threat of Soviet Imperialism (Baltimore 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1955), especially p. 14 


*See Kennan’s contribution to “Speak Truth to Power,” The Progressive, October, 1935, 
especially p. 18. For a more recent statement of Kennan's views, see US. News and 
World Report, June 29, 1956, pp. 68, 72-77 


*Dennis N. Brogan, “The Illusion of American Omnipotence,” Harpers, Vol. CCV (De 
cember, 1932) 
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If our China policy has reflected an “illusion of American omnipo- 
tence,” it would seem also to have been characterized by a lack of the per- 
spective which is so necessary for world leadership. Over the long course 
of history, China has been for almost al! of the time a great power in Asia. 
The erstwhile eclipse of Chinese power in our time is likely to rate only 
a page or two in future histories dealing with the 4,000-year-old develop- 
ment of that country. 

The same factors may also be involved in our consideration of the 
Soviet Union. Because of her geography, the Soviet Union is bound to be 
— as she has been in the past — an important factor in Eastern Europe, in 
the Middle East, and in the Far East. The eclipse of Russian power from, 
let us say, the Crimean War to World War II, was a temporary phenome- 
non; the resurgence of Russian power today is normal. At the same time 
there are still those among us whose consideration of the realities of con- 
temporary international politics seems to be colored by the wistful antici- 
pation of the early demise of the Soviet government, despite an unfortunate 
absence of facts to bolster this view.* 

Similarly, we seemed to be treating with undue lightness the realities of 
history, geography and economics in our 1950 Treaty of San Francisco on 
Japan. The great powers of the Far East — China, India, the U.S.S.R. — 
were not parties to it. A whole bevy of smaller Asian powers either op- 
posed it or were dragged along unwillingly. The economy of Japan is now 
much as it was before the war. In many ways, Japan is the Great Britain 
of the Far East —to live it must get raw materials from outside, manu- 
facture goods, and then sell these goods abroad. The obvious market for 
Japanese goods is in Asia. Her once considerable markets in America are 
sharply curtailed as compared with former years. Trading in Asia today 
means trading with China and the Soviet Union, whose far eastern mari- 
time provinces are increasingly in a position to utilize Japanese goods. The 
effect of the Treaty of San Francisco was to cut Japan off from this great 
natural trading area. Already the restiveness of the Japanese is a problem 
of great magnitude. We are relying as our chief defense bastion in the 
Far East on an increasingly reluctant Japan, while largely ignoring — as the 
Soviet Union is not —the Indian Ocean area, centered around India, 
which desperately wants to be our friend. The situation created by the 
Treaty of San Francisco is unlikely long to continue, and changes are al- 
most as unlikely to be in our favor. Yet, ironically, the treaty has been 
heralded as an outstanding example of American leadership.’ 


*For example, Mr. Kennan, in his “America and the Russian Future,” Foreign Affairs, 


Vol. XXIX (April, 1951) 


" See, for example, John R. Beal, “Bull's Eye for Dulles,” Harpers, Vol. CCI (November, 
951). 
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Consider, further, the case of Germany. Our plans for European de- 
fense are centered around Germany. We have insisted on a unified, inde- 
pendent, armed Germany, integrated with the West, as necessary to our 
objectives." What motivates the German people? A desire to assist in 
fulfilling American objectives? Or a desire for German unity? We have 
been fortunate, so far, in Chancellor Adenauer, who believes that the two 
are the same. How long will Adenauer be Chancellor? Is there anything 
in German history that indicates that Germans are more interested in 
America’s plans than in Germany's? Is there any way that we can give 
the Germans unity if the U.S.S.R. does not agree to it? Since the U.S.S.R. 
will not agree on our terms, is there not, therefore, a likelihood that the 
Germans will get unity from the Soviet Union? A really neutral Germany 
might not be as good as a Germany allied with us. But it would be a great 
deal better than a Germany unified exclusively on Soviet terms, neutral 
not for but against us. Perhaps the Soviets would never agree to a neutral 
Germany on terms we could accept. We don’t know, and we are likely 
never to know as long as we insist that all of Germany be on our side. 
And meantime, while we struggle hopelessly for a united Germany we 
cannot have, what is the impact of our German policy on the rest of the 
world, including our allies? To what extent does it contribute meaningfully 
to an over-all settlement? 

Now we run into most of these pitfalls because we fear Soviet aggres- 
sion. Of course, one cannot prove that this, or anything else, will not 
happen, and our military guards should always be up, at home and abroad, 
in any event. But the fact is, as Mr. Kennan has belatedly testified, that 
there has been no evidence of Soviet physical, military aggression since the 
war. Nor is there anything in basic Soviet philosophy which would neces- 
sitate such aggression.” Our fear of it seems to be based almost altogether 
on Soviet domination of Eastern Europe. One may argue about what our 
reaction to the Soviet hegemony should be. But one cannot gainsay that 
Eastern Europe is an area where the Soviet \/nion obtained influence pri- 
marily as a result of the military situation during the war and not as a 
result of military aggression after the cessation of hostilities. Popular Amer- 


"See the remarks of Secretary of State Dulles in the New York Times, October 27, 1955, 
p. 1, and October 25, 1955, p 


*Of course Soviet Marxist ideology insists on the desirability and inevitability of world 
communism, but in no place is this seen as being produced by direct, physical, 
military aggression. There is a world of difference between various Soviet tactics to 
encourage and assist revolutionary movements and the marching of Soviet armies 
across borders in an aggressive war to institute them. For a survey of Soviet ideology 
on this point, see Historicus, “Stalin on Revolution,” Foreign Affairs, XX VII (January, 
1949), and Mose L. Harvey, “The Basic Tactical and Strategical Concepts of Soviet 
Expansionism,” in C. Grove Haines (ed.), op. cit. Indeed, as Stalin reiterated in 1952, 
basic Marxist doctrine sees as more likely conflict between capiraliet countries. |. \ 
Stalin, “Ekonomicheskie Problemy Sotsializma”’ [Economic Problems of Secialiem|), 
Bol'shevik, September, 1952. 
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ican misunderstanding of this point has been such as almost to tamper 
with facts. The average undergraduate is amazed to the point of doubt, 
for example, to learn that communism did not come to Czechoslovakia in 
1948 as a result of activities by the Russians on the spot but as a result 
of a coup d’état by Czechoslovaks themselves. The Soviet hegemony in 
Eastern Europe may be evidence of another sort of aggression, but not of 
physical, military aggression.'” 

Furthermore, the Soviet Union has made it clear that she regards main- 
tenance of hegemony in Eastern Europe as perhaps the cardinal point of 
her foreign policy, one of her central national interests. In view of the fact 
that the Soviet Union is there and is unlikely to be dislodged, what sort 
of leadership is it that insists — as we have insisted all along and as recently 
as Geneva'' — that she renounce her position because we don’t approve 
of it? Any conference at which we make this a condition for agreement 
with the U.S.S.R. had better not be held. The Soviet Union is as likely 
to renounce her dominant position in Eastern Europe as we are ours in the 
Panama Canal Zone, and we have just about as much likelihood of making 
her renounce it as she has of making us renounce ours. 

All right, some may say, we know we can’t force the Soviet Union out 
of Eastern Europe, but our leadership on this point is based on moral issues, 
on our belief in democracy, liberty, and humanity. Let's examine that a 
bit. In which of the countries of Eastern Europe — except for Czechoslo- 
vakia — were there governments prior to World War II based on democ- 
racy, liberty, and humanity in any sense that we understand them in the 
United States? Look at almost any Western book on Eastern European 
society written before the communists took over, and what do you find? 
You find indignation about dictatorship, absence of political liberty, and 
lack of humanitarian principles.’? Unlike the Communists, we have not 
tried to rewrite our histories of Eastern Europe. We have simply, since the 
war, tended to ignore our earlier indignation because it doesn’t fit well with 
our present indignation. But, again, some may say, even though the prewar 
governments in Eastern Europe were bad, surely the lot of the people was 


not so bad then as it is today under communism. Fostered by émigrés, 
ignorance, and emotion, this belief is so widespread in America that it 
seems like heresy to question it. But should it not be questioned? Who 
are the people of Eastern Europe? The overwhelmingly great proportion 


” This was written before the bloody Soviet repression of the Hungarian uprising in the 
fall of 1956. Even this action, however — although physical and military — was aggres- 
sion to maintain a position previously achieved and does not fall into the category of 
aggression in the sense feared by the West 

" See the remarks of Secretary of State Dulles, New York Times, June 25, 1955, p. 2; and 
of President Eisenhower, New York Times, June 30, 1955, p. 1 


"For example, Hugh Seton-Watson, Eastern Europe Between the Wars, 1918-1941 (Cam- 
bridge: The University Press, 1946), especially pp. 256-67 
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of them are peasants, ignorant, often illiterate, usually apolitical, to whom 
the importance of political freedom has been obscured in the grim daily 
struggle for existence. In countries like Hungary, for example, the vast 
majority of them either owned no land at all or had plots so small they 
couldn’t live off them.** What the communists did was to distribute the 
land to landless and submarginal peasants, i.ec., the bulk of the population. 
It is true that they then tried to force the peasants into collective farms, 
but the collectivization program has not been a great success. It is doubtful 
if more than 20 per cent of the peasants of satellite Europe have been col- 
lectivized, possibly less.** This means a very large number, therefore, now 
have more land than they did before the war. Persecuted though they are, 
the peasants stubbornly tend to regard their land position as paramount. 
The communist liquidation of political opposition, especially the ruthless 
destruction of the small middle class, has been a terrible and often in- 
human thing. We have reason for strong disapproval of all of it. We may 
properly, | think, discount the communists’ claims that life generally is 
better in Eastern Europe. | think we should be very careful before we 
assume with such assurance that, as far as a majority of the people are 
concerned, they are all worse off.'* 

The communist attack on religion is offensive. But one cannot compare 
religion in Eastern Europe — where church and state and ruling class were 
solidly unified — with religion in the West. Of course there is not religious 
freedom there in our sense. But I, for one, know a Methodist minister in 
Roman Catholic Warsaw and a Roman Catholic priest in Orthodox Bel- 
grade, both of whom assert they have more religious freedom now than 
ever before. Further, without any doubt there has been an increase in the 
abysmally low cultural level of the populations of Eastern Europe, and the 
communists have attacked the problem of the imbalance between industry 
and agriculture which has contributed so much to the misery of the masses 
of the Eastern European peoples. 

I cite these facts not to make a defense of communism or of Soviet 


domination of Eastern Europe but to help give some perspective and objec- 
tivity to our view of the world we feel a responsibility to lead. These prob- 


lems of land distribution, industrialization, education, and also sometimes 
state and church, cry out for attention not only in Eastern Europe but in 
all the underdeveloped areas all over the world, including those in our own 
back yard. These problems are going to be solved — by somebody. The 


" See tables in Doreen Warriner, Revolution in Eastern Europe (London: Turnstile Press, 
1950), p. 133. 

“See Dokamentacioni Bilten [Documentation Bulletin], Institut za Medjnarodna Politika 
Belgrade, No. 8, 1954, pp. 8, 17, 28, 29 and 34 

“The Soviet action in Hungary in the fall of 1956 makes clear the methods the Krem 
is prepared to use if necessary, but it does not alter the point made here. Reports from 
Hungary indicated that there was not widespread peasant participation in the uprising 
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peoples involved themselves, of course, want to solve them, but they need 
help. World leadership today means giving help in the solution of these. 
problems. If we don’t furnish it, somebody else will. 

In our efforts to contain communism and the Soviet Union, we have 
gotten off the track. We are not helping to solve the real problems. Too 
often, where we do not see our leadership purely in military terms, we are 
assisting governments simply because they are anticommunist.’* The 
trouble is that many of the governments in the parts of the world where 
these problems are most pressing don’t want to solve them. They are unrep- 
presentative governments, imposed either by colonial or native feudal 
power. In this age, they cannot last. The worst of our policy is not that it 
commits us to supporting bad governments but that it commits us to sup- 
porting unsupportable governments. Even the most well-meaning of our 
policies, such as Point-Four, suffer. The effort to improve food production, 
for example, involves inevitably bulwarking the position of those who 
own the land, and who are therefore against land reform. 

I have talked with an Iraqi communist who said: “Every package of 


seeds you send to Iraq helps us.” I have talked to a noncommunist Iraqi 


opponent of the Iraq government who said: “I wish the Americans would 
either leave Iraq alone entirely or give aid to the nationalist revolutionist 
forces. We can’t keep out communism here without a social revolution.” 

Of course social revolution involves the danger of communism, too, and 
that is what America fears. But | think a little perspective would help us 


see that such revolution is coming, with us or without us. How much better 
to gamble than to incur a sure loss! 

Wendell Willkie spoke of our “reservoir of good will” around the 
world. There is not so much of it now as there was when Willkie reported 
it ten years ago. But there is still a lot of it, waiting to be led. We have 
agreed that we have a moral responsibility to lead it. The great problem 
of our time is how to translate our moral responsibility into meaningful 
leadership, not of the world as we should like to have it but of the world 
as it is. Some Americans profess to see great victories in our foreign policy. 
Another decade of such victories and I fear we are undone. But we Ameri- 
cans are essentially an optimistic people, who have never been loath to 
profit from experience. If the past ten years have seen mistakes, our recog- 
nition of them can be a source of hope. Now is a time of decision. It is 
well that we are also a nation of hurriers. History is disinclined to wait. 


“I am reminded of a skit at the Gridiron Club in Washington a few years ago which 
portrayed the chief of a desert tribe discussing the emptiness of his treasury with his 
grand vizier. The grand vizier suggested that financial aid could be had from the 
United States. “The United States?” asked the chief. “What's that?” “Oh,” replied 
the grand vizier, gesturing vaguely, “it's a country over there.” “What must we do? 
asked the chief. “Simple,” said the grand vizier. “We go to the United States and 
tell ‘em we need money to fight communism.” “Communism?” asked the chief 
“What's that?” “I don't know what it is,” said the grand vizier, “but if you go to the 
L'nited States and say ‘Down with it,’ they'll give you some money 





THEORY OF THE POLISH PEOPLE’S DEMOCRACY 


Ricuarp F, Sraar 
Harding College 


SSENTIALLY a dictatorship operating behind a constitutional facade, 

the people’s democracy of Poland conceals its true nature by estab- 

lishing governmental bodies which outwardly resemble traditional 
democratic ones. Thus, the postwar governmental apparatus has carried 
over many pre-1939 features.’ These vestiges of the “capitalist era” would 
seem to have been retained on grounds of expediency and probably are in 
line with the familiar Communist policy of maintaining national form 
while simultaneously infusing it with a socialist content. 

In striving toward the goal of socialism in Poland, the Communists have 
admittedly emulated the U.S.S.R. and copied from the latter's experience. 
[his experience involves four points: (1) destruction of the capitalist state; 
(2) establishment of a new political structure along the lines of a prole- 
tarian state; (3) reconstruction of the country and the introduction of new 
relationships in production, providing an impetus along the path to social- 
ism; and (4) indoctrination of the population in the Marxist-Leninist ideol- 
ogy as a step on the road to socialism.” 

The first point was attained in part by the end of 1947 when the last 
legal opposition to the Communists (the Polish Peasant party led by Stanis- 
law Mikolajczyk) was broken. Partial achievement of the second point 
was announced with the adoption of a new constitution in 1952," although 
some traditional Polish nomenclature was retained in this document. The 
third point was launched after the conclusion of the Three Year Economic 
Plan in 1949, when Poland started upon its Six Year Plan (1950-55) which 
had as its goal the establishment of a foundation for socialism. In operation 
since 1944, the fourth point will probably be increasingly intensified as time 
goes by. 

The theoretical aspects of the people’s democracy in Poland were 
authoritatively laid down in an article by Hilary Minc, Politburo member 
and first deputy premier.‘ His thesis is that the people’s democracies arose 
as a result of the victory of the U.S.S.R. over Hitlerism, that they develop 
on the basis of Soviet experience (but do not necessarily use identical 
'S. Gryziewicz (ed.), Ramy rycia w Polsce (Paris: Osrodek Badan Europy Srodkowe)j, 

1952), I, 8-16 


{. P. Trainin, “Demokratia osobogo tipa,” Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, XVII Uanuary 
1947), 1-14 


Konstytucja Polskiej Rzeczypospolite} Ludowej, Driennik ustaw Rrecrypospolite; Polskie) 
IX (July 23, 1952) 


*H. Minc, “Niektore zagadnienia demokracji ludowe) w swietle leninowsko-stalinowskic) 
nauki o dyktaturze proletariatu,” Nowe drogi, II] (November-December, 1949), 88-113 
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methods), and that they have received invaluable advice from the Com- 
munist party of the Soviet Union. The fact that the road to socialism 
would not necessarily be the same for all countries had already been 
prophesied by Lenin: 

All nations will come to Socialism — this is inevitable, but they will not all reach it 
in the same way; every one will contribute its specific nature in one or another form of 
democracy, in one or another variant of the dictatorship of the proletariat, in one or 
another tempo in the Socialist transformation of the various aspects of social life.’ 

Three principal reasons have been expounded by persons of high Com- 
munist rank to explain the difference in historical conditions between the 
Russian October Revolution and the revolution in Poland, which allegedly 
represent a justification for not following in the exact footsteps of the 
U.S.S.R. The reasons are these: (1) Poland was liberated by the Soviet 
Army; (2) the Polish revolutionary struggle of the working class and its 
party against the landowners and the capitalists was connected with the 
war for national liberation against the German occupants; and (3) in 
Poland, the establishment of a people’s democratic state took place as a 
long-term process.® 

In elaborating on point one, it is obvious that the coming of the Soviet 
Army made possible the seizure of political power by the Polish Commu- 
nists. The importance of the presence of the Soviet Army in Poland was 
openly admitted by Boleslaw Bierut, at the time secretary-general of the 
Polish Workers’ (Communist) party, in a speech made at the second post- 
war party congress in December, 1948. He stated at this time that 

. the working masses, the working class, and its political organizations had a class ally 

who liberated the nation from the yoke of Hitlerite slavery, an ally who by his very pres- 
ence rendered powerless the camp of reaction and made it incapable of dealing by force 
of arms with the revolutionary government... ." 
This means that, in contrast to the Soviet Union where the October Revo- 
lution was carried out with no external aid, the revolution in Poland was 
avowedly based upon the aid and power of the Soviet Union and its 
armies. 


The second point is apparently derived from a polemic between Rosa 
Luxemburg and Lenin. A thesis, advanced by the former, stated that na- 
tional wars could no longer occur. She understood by this that, due to the 
consolidation of “imperialism” and the “imperialist division of the world” 





*V. L Lenin, Sobranie sochinenii (Moscow: Izdatelstvo Politicheskoi Literatury, 1941- 
1950), XXIII, 58. 


*P. L. Glushakov, Polsha (Moscow: Geografgiz, 1951), pp. 28-35. 


"B. Bierut and J. Cyrankiewicz, Podstawy ideologicrne PZPR (Warsaw: Ksiazka i Wiedza, 
1952), p. 32. Italics supplied. Cf. also A. Sobolev, Istoricheskii Materializm (Moscow 
Gospol! «ist, 1950), p. 329, and his article on the world-wide historical significance of 
the Soviet Camp in Kommunise, XXXII (February, 1956), which make the same 
point. 
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among the great powers, the period of national wars was a thing of the 
past. In 1916, Lenin replied: 

One can not maintain that such a transformation [of the imperialist war into a na- 
tional one] is impossible; if the proletariat of Europe were to prove itself impotent for 
some twenty years; if the given war [World War I] were to end in victories like the 
Napoleonic ones and in the subjugation of a number of national states capable of exist- 
ence; if some extra-European imperialism (above all Japanese and American) were to 
maintain itself for twenty years, without passing into Socialism—for example as a 
result of a Japanese-American war—then a great national war in Europe would be 
possible." 

The Communists claim that Lenin's hypothesis was fully confirmed by the 
events of World War IL. 

With regard to point three, the dictatorship of the proletariat was estab- 
lished in the Soviet Union in the form of Soviet power from the first days 
of the October Revolution, whereas in Poland this took place as a relatively 
gradual and difficult process.” The Polish bourgeoisie and landowners, as 
well as their political organizations, were not smashed by a frontal attack 
of the “working masses.” In the existing political system immediately fol- 
lowing the end of World War II, many organizations were active which 
were thoroughly hostile toward the revolution and even actively fought 
for the restoration of the prewar system of capitalism. International cir- 
cumstances called for at least token sharing of the government with these 
thoroughly “bourgeois,” anti-Communist political parties."” 

Regardless of the divergence between the social upheaval in Poland 
and the October Revolution, both upheavals accomplished essentially the 
same tasks. Political power was seized by the numerically insignificant 
Polish Communists. Large and medium industry, banks, and transportation 
became the property of the state, and the landowners were expropriated. In 
the words of Hilary Minc, 

both in respect to the fulfillment of historical tasks and in respect to the driving class 
forces, the Socialist upheaval accomplished in the people's democracy is the same type 
as the October Revolution and possesses all of the traits of a proletarian Socialist revo- 
lution.” 

The fact that the social upheaval in the Polish people’s democracy 
simultaneously decided and solved a number of tasks indigenous to a bour- 
geois democratic revolution (e.g., the liquidation of feudal survivals in 
eplcuteurs) apparently does not in any case change its character as a 


*Lenin, op. cit., XXII, 296. 


*Y. Makarenko, V svobodnoi polshe (Moscow: Izdatelstvo Tsentralnogo Komiteta VLKSM 
“Molodaya Gvardiya,” 1951), pp. 38-52. 

” For summaries of this initial period in English, see R. R. Betts (ed.), Central and South 
East Europe, 1945-1948 (London: Royal Institute of International Affai irs, 1950), 
pp. 131-71; and H. Seton-Watson, The East European Revolution (London: Methuen 
& Co., 1952), pp. 171-78. 


"Minc, op. cit. p. 95. 
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Socialist revolution, for the “Great October Socialist Revolution” also 
solved in passing a number of tasks of a similar type.’* 

It is true that in the Polish people’s democracy, derived from a socialist 
revolution, the dictatorship of the proletariat is exercised (as a result of 
dissimilar historical conditions) in a different form than the Soviet one. 
In the words of Boleslaw Bierut, 

. at the eountaiens S ag difference from the Soviet road lies the all-sided aid of the 
Soviet Union and the based on the experience and achievements attained by the 
victorious dictatorship of M the proletariat in the U.S.S.R.” 

Regardless of this difference, the people’s democratic form of dictator- 
ship of the proletariat fulfills the same functions as did the Soviet state 
during the first phase of its development. These functions include, primar- 
ily, the forcible suppression of resistance on the part of the overthrown 
classes of “exploiters” within the country. This suppression takes place in 
Poland often in forms different from those in the Soviet Union. Among 
other things, the latter deprived the whole bourgeoisie and other “exploit- 
ing” classes of the right to participate in elections to the soviets or local 
councils. This has not been the case in Poland. 


Democratic CENTRALISM IN GOVERNMENT 


The fundamental principle underlying the governmental structure in 
Poland is called “democratic centralism,” a term borrowed from the theo- 
retical principles of the Soviet Communist party organization.’ The con- 
struction of the new social order required the creation of a public appa- 
ratus in which political directives would reach from top to bottom in their 
original forms. The adoption of a planned economy also required suff- 
ciently strong centralization of economic management for unconditional 
obedience by all subordinate governmental units. 

On the other hand, the tendency toward the widest possible broaden- 
ing of the influence of the masses upon the administration — up to the 
theoretically direct tranfer of the right to issue administrative ordinances — 
and the implementation of the slogan that the masses should decide inde- 





* Marxism distinguishes between “bourgeois” and “socialist” revolutions, with the former 
preceding the latter in temporal sequence. Thus, the task of a bourgeois revolution 
is to destroy feudalism (as the French Revolution did) and introduce capitalism, which 
develops until it also in turn is smashed by a socialist revolution. Leninist-Sralinist 
doctrine modified this theory and holds that a socialist revolution can even occur 
in a feudal system which had not first proceeded through the stage of capitalism 

" Bierut and Cyrankiewicz, op. cit. p. 54. 


“ Adopted by the Russian Communists at their sixth party congress in July, 1917, this 
—_ was also laid down as the basis for party organization in the last article of 
the wenty- ig ® Conditions for Admission to the Comintern” in 1920. Lenin, 


op. cit. XXXI, 
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pendently their own future and the purpose of their work, would have 
had to lead to the acceptance of organizational forms for the public admin- 
istrative apparatus in which these masses would, in reality, have a voice. 


The synthesis of these two organizational postulates is to be the system of democratic 
centralism, based on such a structure of the administrative apparatus as would be capable 
of fulfilling central directives — without diminishing autonomy in the activities of local 
centers.” 

The system of democratic centralism provides two main lines of ac- 
countability in the state structure — one vertical and the other horizontal. 
This system is also at times called “dual subordination.” The vertical divi- 
sion, starting from the top and proceeding to the bottom of the govern- 
mental pyramid, performs specific administrative tasks and can be classified 
as a functional division. The horizontal line comprises territorial units, 
each having the characteristics of administrative organs within their own 
limited spheres of authority. 

Thus, the vertical division represents the line of centralism along which 
the main directives flow; it is solely the responsibility of the central govern- 
ment. The horizontal division represents the line of theoretically inde- 
pendent local initiative exercised by local government — the people's coun- 
cils (corresponding to the soviets in the U.S.S.R.). It should be noted that 
despite phrases about local autonomy, the so-called democratic horizontal 
element even in the theory of governmental structure is barred from inter- 
fering with the execution of orders from the center. 


Tue PLace or THE ComMuNistT Party 


The Polish United Workers’ (Communist) party represents the real 
power concealed behind a facade of democratic centralism.'* The rank- 
and-file of its membership is the connecting link between the non-party 
masses and Poland’s leadership. As such, it guarantees that this horizontal 
and vertical relationship will operate properly. Party members are continu- 
ously being admonished pertaining to their vigilance and are told to watch 
over these operations, because 


. . » prevention of the possibility of disharmony in directives is the role of the 
Party... . The position of the Party completely prevents the arising of this danger: it 
secures for the state apparatus a practical mode for functioning, based upon the organi 
zational principle of dual subordination as well as the implementation of the leading 
concepts of democratic centralism.” 


"J. Starosciak, System organizacyjny administracyi polskie; (Warsaw: Zoklad Wydew 
nictw Akademii Nauk Polityeznych, 1949), p. 37 


* Polska Zjednoczona Partia Robotnicza, PZPR — kierownicza sila Polski ludowej (Warsaw 
Ksiazka i Wiedza, 1951), pp. 17-25 


"J. Searosciak and W. Dawidowicz, Nauka administracji i prawo administracyne (War- 
saw: Zaklad Wydawnictw Akademii Nauk Politycznych, 1949), p. 4 
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In actual fact, democratic centralism is probably practiced exclusively 
by the party's key agencies and perhaps only by its Political Bureau.** The 
Politburo is more important than any of the other bodies elected by the 
Central Committee due to the fact that it attends to the most important 
work. Whether acting independently or through the medium of the Cen- 
tral Committee’s Secretariat,’* a body dominated by Politburo members, 
it in fact assigns personnel to the top governmental and party offices. It 
exerts decisive influence in all deliberations of government and party. 

Being the real policy-maker in Poland, the Politburo is assigned the 
determination of the party line, and hence the policy and organization of 
the government, as its primary function. Since it operates within the lim- 
ited sphere of a Soviet satellite, its powers of course are tuned to the will 
of the Kremlin. The Politburo’s dominance over the state structure in 
Poland can be appreciated from the fact that the most important posts in 
the party as well as in the government are monopolized by members of 
that organ.*° 

Due to this interrelationship, the Politburo seats and the key positions 
in the government are mainly occupied by identical persons. Party disci- 
pline and control over the repressive powers of the state constitute the 
principal means for maintaining this authority. Since the party's discipline 
is indeed rigorous, the Politiburo’s directives are obeyed by key officials on 
all levels, who are usually party members.*' The repressive powers of the 
state, on the other hand, serve to deter resistance on the part of non-party 
people to the orders of the Politburo. The latter freely utilizes the govern- 
ment’s apparatus to convey the party’s doctrines, while administering its 
policies, and to stamp out firmly all opposing ideas before they have an 
opportunity to spread. 

Despite the fact that the party has held power since 1944, it has not 
yet been able to transform completely the governmental structure of 
Poland. Although active help was provided initially by the Soviet Army, 


"R. F. Staar, “The Political Bureau of the United Polish Workers’ Party,” American 
Slavic and East European Review, XV (1956), 206-15 

"RR. F. Staar, “The Secretariat of the United Polish Workers’ Party,” Journal of Central 
European Affairs, XV (October, 1955), 272-85 

"The accompanying table shows, as of September, 1956, the key positions held by 
Politburo members in the governmental structure as well as in top party organs 
This chart illustrates the system of interlocking directorates, practiced on all levels 
in Soviet-type states. 

™ Already as far back as 1949, party members comprised 176 of the 269 chairmen in 
county people's councils, 62 of the 66 chairmen of city people's councils, 192 of the 
269 local sheriffs, a total of 2,516 of the 3,832 directors in nationalized industries, 
143 of the 274 board chairmen in co-operative societies, 554 of the 975 administrators 
on state farms, and 20,000 of the 30,000-odd trade-union board members. R. Zam- 
browski and H. Swiatkowski, O statucie i radaniach PZPR (Warsaw: Ksiazka i 
Wiedza, 1949), pp. 9 and 12. It is certain that the ratio of party members has 
increased considerably since then, although no later data is available. 
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t Wladyslaw Dworakowski is the only current Politburo member who occupies no other 
position. He was elected a candidate member of the Political Bureau on June 15, 1952, 
and has held the posts of Deputy Premier (1952-54) and Chairman of the Committee 
for Public Security Affairs (1954-56) since that time. Relieved from the latter office 
earlier this year, he was reportedly transferred to unspecified duties in the Central 
Committee apparatus. Radio Warsaw, March 30, 195¢ 


t Member of the Secretariat 
§ Chairman of the Central Party Control Commission 
§ First Secretary of the Central Committee (i.c¢., titular party leader) 


# Hilary Chelchowski has been frozen in candidate status since his original elevation t 
Politburo status. He had been Minister of Stare Farms until December, 1954. Elected 
a member of the State Council in April, 1955, he has held the relatively low positior 
of chairman for the people's council in Wroclaw province since about the same time 
T. Zawadzki, Obsada personalna stanowisk publicrnych w Polsce (Munich: Rad 
Wolna Europa, Glos Wolnej Polski, 1956), pp. 2, 76, and 85 
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usurpation of authority apparently required the adoption of traditional 
forms of government to disguise the true nature of Communist policies 
and to gain popular acquiescence. Many constitutional forms in use as of 
July, 1956, actually originated in the 1921 constitution, which the Com- 
munists supposedly restored upon seizure of power. 


TRANSFORMATION OF A Basic Concert 


The theory of a people’s democracy, fundamental to an understanding 
of the current political situation in Poland,** has radically changed since 
the middle of 1948. Up to that time, it was described as being “qualita- 
tively different from a dictatorship of the proletariat, as practiced in the 
Soviet Union.” * This concept of a national road to socialism was prob- 
ably sincerely expounded by some of the Polish Communists. During the 
second phase, which has perhaps already ended, the system was declared 
to be identical with the Soviet Union's historical experience. 

Between 1944 and 1948, stress was laid upon Polish particularism. This 
specificity was characterized by the absence of violent revolutionary up- 
heavals as well as the absence of a dictatorship of the proletariat. Wlady- 
slaw Gomulka, secretary-general of the Polish Workers’ party (the name 
of the Communist party from 1942 to 1948) during this preliminary phase, 
thus emphasized the aspect of Poland's separate path to socialism: 


. It was on the basis of valid premises that we postulated the possibility of development 
toward Socialism by means of the people’s democratic system under which authority is 
exercised by a bloc of democratic groupings.” 

This concept was based on the idea of collaboration between the Polish 
Workers’ (Communist) party and the left-wing survivors of the Polish 
Socialist party. Thus, Gomulka stated that there were certain fundamental 
differences between the situation in Poland and that in Russia as of 1917 
and after: (1) in Russia authority was attained by revolution, in Poland 
by peaceful means; (2) the Soviet Union had to pass through a dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, while in Poland there had been no such stage and 
this could be avoided in the future; (3) power in the U.S.S.R. is in the 


hands of the soviets which combine legislative functions with the executive, 


while in Poland there was a division of powers and state authority was 
based on parliamentary democracy. 


*"R. PF. Staar, “Ten Years of the Polish People's Republic,” Congressional Record, Cll 
Canuary 24, 1956), A 693-94 


*R. Werfel, “Istota naszego panstwa i problem biurokratyzmu,” Nowe drogi, | (July-August, 
1947), 118. See also W. Gormulka, “Nasze zadania,” ibid., | (May-June, 1947), 26-34 
as well as W. Bienkowski, “Prakeyka i teoria demokracji ludowej,” ibid, Il (lanuary 
February, 1948), 118-23 


*W. Gomulka, “Jednoscia silni,” ibid., | (lanuary-February, 1947), 13-14 
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Gomulka further indicated that there would be no need for Poland to 
erect a powerful industry from the bottom up, at the cost of great burdens 
imposed upon the nation, as had been the case in the U.S.S.R. He added 
that there was not the slightest reason for following the Soviet example 
in agriculture, stating that the Poles had rejected the system of collective 
farms because under Polish conditions such a system would be economic- 
ally and politically harmful. Other aspects emphasized by this top Polish 
Communist leader were the maintenance of private enterprise in the minor 
industries, commerce, and handicrafts.** 

All of these differences between the Soviet and Polish economies must 
have (in accordance with Marxist principles) exerted an influence upon 
the structure of the Polish state and upon the role of the party. From the 
Marxist point of view, the need for a dictatorship arises only when class 
warfare is in progress.** Since the original political concept of a people's 
democracy implied leaving a class of petty proprietors, after merely nation- 
alizing large-scale industries, the need for intensifying class warfare (and 
for the party to act as a combat staff) automatically lapsed. Until the 
middle of 1948, therefore, official Communist views in Poland appeared 
to constitute an abandonment of any type of dictatorship by the party. 

It is evident from the preceding that there existed a wide gulf between 
this concept of a people’s democracy (rejecting the dictatorship of the 
proletariat) and the Stalinist concept of the state, as solely directed by the 
party, with a single center of decision and command. A clash between the 
two concepts was bound to come rapidly to a head. 


PARTICULARISM MEANS DeviATION 


In June, 1948, Wladyslaw Gomulka spoke on the traditions of the 
Polish working-class movement at a plenary session of the party’s Central 
Committee. The text of this speech had not been presented to the Polit- 
buro for prior approval, nor has it ever been made public. Boleslaw Bierut, 
who was to take Gomulka’s place as secretary-general of the party a few 
months later, declared that the speech was “undoubtedly a conscious and 
willful revision of Lenin’s evaluation of the history of our movement.” *’ 

As many as three Politburo members (Jakub Berman, Aleksander 
Zawadzki, and Marian Spychalski) attacked Gomulka’s thesis at the fol 


* Ibid 


“A dictatorship, in Marxist theory, operates only during the period while opposing or 
essentially antagonistic social classes still exist. Thus, in the U.S.S.R. of today, theore 
ally there is no need for a “dictatorship of the proletariat F th rl 

} ‘ 


¢ adve 
cialism (announced in 1936) opposing social strata off ar 
"BR. Bierur, “O odchyleniu prawicowym i nacjonalisty 


sposoha h jew priezwyciezenia Nome frog il (N 
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lowing plenum of the Central Committee in July, 1948.** Gomulka was 
absent on this occasion, pleading illness. A successive plenary meeting dis- 
missed him from the post of secretary-general a month later, after Bierut 
had sharply criticized his deviation from the party line. Gomulka was not 
re-elected to the new Politburo in December, 1948, when the left-wing 
Socialists were absorbed by the Communists to form the Polish United 
Workers’ (Communist) party.” 

This unification congress resulted in an amalgamation, and in the ad- 
mission of some left-wing members of the Polish Socialist party into the 
central authorities of the new Communist party. The fusion proved to 
be a turning point in the clash of concepts (socialism versus communism), 
with the strict party line fully and openly established.*® The ideological 
declaration and the new party statute were drawn up in absolute conform- 
ity with Stalin’s precepts and according to the model provided by the Com- 
munist party of the Soviet Union. 

The very concept of a people’s democracy now underwent a radical 
transformation. The party was soon claimed to be an instrument of the 
working class for the exercise of its authority. The term “dictatorship of 
the proletariat” was declared to be synonymous with that of “people’s 
democracy” in the Polish Communist party’s ideological declaration which 
constitutes the preamble to the party statute: 

. . » The establishment of a people's democracy in Poland fully confirms the Leninist- 
Stalinist teachings concerning the state... . People’s democracy is the way to Socialism; 
it is a new form of the authority of the working masses, headed by the working class, arisen 
thanks to a new historical situation and thanks to the support of the Soviet Union 

Bringing into effect the authority of the people under the direction of the working class, 


the system of people's democracy can and should in this historical situation effectively 
realize the basic functions of a dictatorship of the proletariat.” 


The revised attitude toward the essential nature of the Polish people's 
democracy led, in conjunction with the smashing of the “right-wing na- 
tionalist deviation” (Gomulka), to acceptance of the thesis that there is no 
special Polish path to socialism."* Any particularism in the Polish situation 


(or “specificity” as it is called in the party jargon) now appeared to consist 


* A detailed account of Gomulka’s downfall can be found in A. B. Ulam, Titoism and the 
Cominform (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1952), pp. 146-88. 

” The third Central Committee plenum of the fused party (held November 11-13, 1949) 
dismissed Gomulka from all puts of authority in the party. His immunity as a parli- 
amentary deputy was removed (synonymous with arrest in Communist countries) 
upon request of the Prosecutor-General two years later. Trybuna ludu (Warsaw), 
November 1, 1951 

*” The 500,000 Socialists (one-third of the fused party) who entered the amalgamation 
exerted no noticeable influence upon the party's ideology 

" Polska Zjednoczona Partia Robotnicza, Deklaracja ideowa PZPR i statue PZPR (Warsaw 
Ksiazka i Wiedza, 1949), pp. 18, 21, and 23; henceforth cited as Deklaracja PZPR 

"The statements supporting this thesis by Central Committee members who condemned 
Gomulka can be found in Polska Zjednoczona Partia Robotnicza, III plenum KC PZPR 
(Warsaw: Ksiazka i Wiedza, 1949) 
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merely in the fact that Poland owed the introduction of a dictatorship of 
the proletariat to the assistance of the U.S.S.R. 

A Soviet political scientist affirms that there are two stages in the erec- 
tion of a people’s democracy: 


The first stage was that of an agrarian, antifeudal and anti-imperialist revolution 
during which the people's democracies arose as organs of revolutionary power; in regard 
to content, somewhat akin to the dictatorship of the working class or of the peasantry, with 
the directorial role entrustéd to the working class The second stage was that of the 
consolidation of the dictatorship of the working class under the form of a people's demox 
racy and the building of Socialism.” 

The ideological declaration and the introduction to the statute of the 
Polish United Workers’ (Communist) party, accepting this thesis, proclaim 
the allegiance of the people’s democracy in Poland to the Leninist-Stalinist 
doctrines and the dependence of that system upon the continued support 
of the Soviet Union. It is noteworthy, incidentally, that the party's decla- 
ration of faith refers to Leninist-Stalinist teachings on the state, with no 
mention of Marxism. The intention was probably to indicate Stalin as the 
sole, then living, authoritative interpreter of the doctrine. 


HEGEMONY OF THE SovieT ComMUNIST Party 


In order to remove any doubt as to the relationship between the peo- 
ple’s democracy of Poland and the U.S.S.R., the party's ideological decla- 
ration affirms that “every tendency aimed at loosening collaboration with 
the Soviet Union menaces the very basis of the Polish people's democracy 
and, at the same time, the independence of the country.” ™ It might, there- 
fore, be interesting briefly to examine the implications of this specific col- 
laboration, the alternative to which is declared to be loss of independence. 

The preamble to the 1952 constitution of Poland describes the Soviet 
Union as “the first workingmen’s and peasants’ state.” The ideological 
declaration of the Polish Communist party, on the other hand, affirms that 
“the Soviet Union is at the head of the great democratic, anti-imperialist 
camp,” whilst the preamble to the party statute declares that the Com- 
munist party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) is “the leading detachment of 
the world working-class movement” and that the Polish Communist party 


indissolubly binds the cause of consolidating Poland's independence and her development 
toward Socialism with the fight for peace conducted under the leader hip of the Soviet 
Union, by the camp of democracy and Socialism against imperialism and fascism - 


"A. Sobolev, “Demokracja ludowa jako forma organizacji spoleczenstwa,” Nowe drogi, V 
(September-October, 1951), 90; translated into Polish from the Russian. Cf. also 
N. P. Farbierow, “O charakterze panstw demokraciji ludowej,” ibid. Ill (May-June 
1949), 158-63; also translated from the Russian. A Polish Communist source is I 
Fiedler, “wagi w sprawie powstania i rorwoju panstwa demokracji ludowe; w Polsce, 
ibid., [1V (March-April, 1950), 127-58 

* Deklaracja PZPR, p. 28. 

* Konstytucja Polskiej Rzeczypospolite; Ludowej, op. cit 

* Deklaracja PZPR, pp. 44-45 
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The leading role of the CPSU and of the Soviet Union was recognized 
not only with regard to the “world working-class movement” in the “inter- 
national struggle of the democratic camp.” The effort was apparently 
being made to introduce a universal concept, one of incorporating not only 
Poland but all of the other countries ruled by local Communist parties 
within a total systern under the hegemony of the Soviet Union and of the 
CPSU. This probably was expected to develop a frame of mind open to 
the acceptance of a subordinate role and a status of dependence with 
regard to the U.S.S.R. Calling Stalin “the leader of humanity,” while he 
was alive, had a similar purpose: his leadership of Poland, under those 
circumstances, had a greater possibility of gaining acceptance — with less 
injury to national pride. 

The original concept of some kind of particularism in the Polish way 
to socialism was supplemented by a doctrine of dependence and subordi- 
nation, implicit in the idea of Soviet world leadership. Actually, Poland’s 
people’s democracy differed from the dictatorship of the proletariat in the 
U.S.S.R. merely because it was not a dictatorship in its own right. Superfici- 
ally, it fulfilled the functions of a dictatorship, but these always proceeded 
along lines imposed by Soviet directives. 

The victory of strict conformity with the directives of the Kremlin was 
due solely to the direct pressure applied by the CPSU and by Stalin. Writ- 
ing on this intrusion, a contemporary Polish authority on constitutional law 
and practice states that 


the structure of a pospie’s democracy is but a certain variant of the only road leading to 


Socialism and marked out by Marxism-Leninism. Al! other comprehensions of the essence 
of a people's democracy are abandonments of the Marxist-Leninist way. ... These devi- 
ations have been smashed by the communist and workers’ parties, preeminently thanks 
to the advice and indications provided by the CPSU and, personally, by Stalin.” 


The concept of a people’s democracy predetermines the position and 
role of the party in the state and is, hence, decisive for the form assumed 
by the party. The acceptance of Stalin’s doctrine necessarily caused the 
Polish Communist party to assume the forms of the CPSU. Politburo 
member Roman Zambrowski, reporting on the draft statute for the amal- 
gamated party, stated at the December, 1948, congress: 

There can be no question of any particular, specific type of people's democracy as 
against the Party of the dictatorship of the proletariat — the CPSU. Quite to the contrary, 


with due regard for the specificity of our development, the model for a Perty of the new 
type is and will continue to be for us the Communist Party of the Soviet Union.” 


"S. Rozmaryn, Polskie prawo panstwowe (2d ed.; Warsaw: Ksiazka i Wiedza, 1951), p. 236 
Cf. also the Soviet writer V. E. Kotok, “K voprosu ob osnovnykh funktsiakh narodno 
demokraticheskogo gosudarstva,” Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, XXI (November, 


1951), 44-52 
*R. Zambrowski and H. Swiatkowski, op. cit, p. 10 
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Thus, just as the CPSU in the Soviet Union, the Polish United Work- 
ers’ (Communist) party in Poland is exercising a dictatorship in the name 
of the proletariat, as its sole representative. The preamble to the party 
statute in fact begins by reaffirming that 
. the Polish United Workers’ Party is the advance organized detachment of the Polish 
working class — the leading force of the Polish nation; the Polish United Workers’ Party 
is the highest form of working class organization and the exponent of the interests of the 
urban and rural working people.” 
The party’s ideological declaration expresses this thesis more concisely, 
viz., “the Party is the wisdom, the honor, and the conscience of the work- 
ing class.” *° 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


The cult of Stalinism appears to have ended in Poland, logically enough, 
with the speech delivered by First Secretary Boleslaw Bierut at a special 
Central Committee plenum in the spring of 1953,*" to commemorate “the 
immortal teachings of comrade Stalin, a weapon in the struggle to 
strengthen the Party and the National Front.” With the death of the 
“beloved master,” soon a noticeable decline took place in the extreme 
Polish adulation for everything Soviet. It is still too early for a definitive 
assessment of changes (if any) in the field of political theory. However, 
there are certain indications that a metamorphosis may possibly be in the 
making. 

Perhaps the key to the “new course” in Poland since 1953 should be 
sought in the fact that many of the high-ranking Communist party mem- 
bers served sentences in Soviet prisons and concentration camps during the 
years immediately preceding World War II and in the early part of that 
war.** This may in part explain the fact that the Polish Communist press 
and radio have been attacking Stalinism more violently than any of the 
other Soviet satellites in Eastern Europe.** 

In the realm of political thought, it was not until the fall of 1955 thar 
an open attack on the Marxist dogma could be published. It came in a 


” Deklaracja PZPR, p. 41 
“Ibid, p. 35 


“Reproduced in Nowe drogi, VII (March, 1953), 55-88. Bierut died of heart disease in 
Moscow almost exactly three years later, after attending the Twentieth Congress of the 
Russian Communist party. Radio Warsaw, March 13, 195¢ 

“Cf. R. PF. Seaar, “The Polish Communist Party, 1918-1948," The Polish Review, | (May, 
1956), 43-60 

“ See, for example, Trybuna ludu, June 20, 1956, which was the only Soviet orbit newspaper 
to publish Palmiro Togliatti’s demand that the current Russian leaders explain in 
detail how Stalin's perversion of Communist ideals became possible. The same pro 
cedure was followed when the National Committee of the Communist party of the 
United States issued a statement asserting its refusal to believe that Stalin alone was 
responsible for the crimes attributed to him. Ibid., June 28, 1956 
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series of articles,** signed by Jozef Chalasinski, a well-known Communist 
and a professor of sociology at the University of Lodz. This prominent 
educator declared that sociology had been almost completely destroyed by 
the Polish [i.e., Soviet] interpretation of Marxism during the postwar 
Stalinist period. Although immediately denounced, Chalasinski has not 
yet recanted or even been dismissed from his post — something that would 
have taken place automatically a few years ago. 

Even in the top leadership of the Communist party, there seems to be 
a cautious effort at reasserting the specific features of the Polish “road to 
Socialism” as compared with Soviet historical experience. An article** 
by one of the five current Central Committee secretaries declares that 
these “differences” include the following: 


(1) the revolution [in Polend] emerged from the national liberation struggle; 


(2) during the initial period, it preserved the “bourgeois” structure of organization for 
local authorities; 


(3) The “working class” party [i.c., the PZPR] emerged from the fusion-of the Communist 
and Socialist parties; 


(4) the abolition of capitalist elements in the countryside {admittedly far from complete]; 
and 


(5) the mode of regulating relations with the [Roman Catholic] Church. 


The statement in this article that the “Polish revolution . . . was able to 
evolve its own specific peculiarities” and the absence of any reference what- 
soever to U.S.S.R. assistance is a far cry from the Stalinist formula, dis- 
cussed at the beginning of this paper, in which emulation of Soviet ex- 
perience was listed as the prerequisite for successful development of the 
people’s democracies.” 

The Communist party itself seems to be faced by a dilemma. An 
extension of free discussion is bound to have repercussions upon the 
doctrinal justification for authoritarian rule in Poland. On the other hand, 
suppression of all criticism would be contrary to the current party line, 
now prevalent throughout the entire Soviet orbit. The new Central Com- 
mittee’s First Secretary, Edward Ochab, recently complained in an article 
appearing in the U.S.S.R. that “freedom of criticism” was being abused “to 
the detriment of the party.” This comment was directed not only against 
individual members of the party but also against the Communist press in 
Poland. Ochab further warned that*’ 


bourgeois propaganda desires to concentrate the attention of the masses primarily upon 

the mistakes of Josef Stalin and [thereby] subvert [our] confidence in the correctness of 

“ Preeglad kulturalny (Warsaw), September 29 through October 5, 1955 

“ Jerzy Morawski, “Nauki XX Zjazdu KPZR,” O trwaly pokoj, o demokracje ludowa (Buchea- 
rest), April 6, 1956. The very same day Radio Warsaw announced the release from 
prison of former party Secretary-General Wladyslaw Gomulka. He has since been 
restored to full membership in the party. Radio Warsaw, August 4, 1956. 

“Cf. Trainin, op. cit. and Minc, op. cit 

“ Pravda (Moscow), April 29, 1956. 
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the [current] political line of the CPSU. ... Harmful and at times plainly anti-Party 
comments and remarks have not been countered with the necessary opposition in the 
ourse of general discussions within individual [newspaper] editorial offices 

It is possible that this type of activity eventually will bring sufficient 
internal pressure to bear upon the party leaders in Poland and force them 
toward a modification of certain more repressive aspects of the regime's 
totalitarianism. The widely publicized amnesty, for example, has involved 
approximately 36,000 persons. An official source,“* however, provides a 
breakdown of this number into categories and indicates that only 1,300 or 
about 3.6 per cent of the total were individuals who had been sentenced to 
prison terms for “crimes of an anti-State nature.” A recent high-level 
defector, a former member of the key central party active in Warsaw, 
does not believe that the new leader Edward Ochab (“known for his 
brutal, Stalinist methods and procedures”) favors the current “thaw” in 
Communist Poland. 

Whatever may be the outcome of this recently developing situation, it 
is obvious that one phase in the building of socialism — that of laying its 
foundations — has been completed. The new period of actual construction 
will possibly involve a combination of indirect coercion with a superficial 
abandonment of revolutionary doctrine. This may have been the meaning 
of Walter Ulbricht’s denunciation® of “dogmatism” in the teaching of 
Marxism-Leninism. If so, the new emphasis upon critical thinking is certain 
to create doubts in the minds of the party “faithful” with regard to the 
infallibility of Moscow leadership which in turn could lead to a greater 
degree of autonomy throughout the Soviet orbit."’ 


“ Slowo powstechne (Warsaw), June 5, 1956. See also Stanislaw Mikolajezyk, “Comments 
on the Poznan Revolt,” Congressional Record, Cll (july 3, 1956), A-5231. This former 
premier of the London Polish Government-in-Exile estimates political prisoners t 
number 100,000 and inmates of forced labor camps as three times that many 

” Seweryn Bialer, Wybralem prawde (Munich: Wydawnictwo Wolnej Europy, June, 1956), 

t 4 

Neues Deutschland (East Berlin), June 21, 1956 

“ Por a different interpretation, see G. L., “The Case of Laszlé Rajk,” The World Today 
XII (June, 1956), especially 249-50 





INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION 
IN COMMUNIST CHINA 


Yu-nan CHano* 


N THE COMMUNIST attempt to industrialize the nation, industrial 

administration forms a major part of public administration in Commu- 

nist China. For this discussion, industrial administration will concern 
itself with the organizational pattern and the political process by which 
policies relating to industrialization are made and executed and controls 
are exercised. The role industrialization plays in Communist Chinese 
policy-making cannot be overemphasized; not only are industrial policies 
reflected in ministerial changes, but the execution of these policies defines 
somewhat the relationship between the central and provincial governments. 
Since 1952, the increase and the consolidation of ministries in the central 
government were made according to the course of industrialization.! The 
relationship between the central and provincial governments also under- 
went adjustments corresponding to the execution of the First Five Year 
Plan (FFYP). In the execution of economic policies, public administration 
in Communist China is complicated by the fact that although industrial 
administration demands excessive centralization, both in planning and 
management, the administration of the four sectors of economy — the 
state-owned, the joint state-privately owned, the co-operatively owned, and 
the privately owned — made local-government participation necessary. This 
relationship between the central and local governments, requiring complete 
local subordination yet encouraging local creativeness and initiative, is 
strengthened by the role of the local Communist party units in adminis- 
tration. These local party organizations, while directly participating in the 
administration of local industries, exercise a check on industrial establish- 
ments under central administration. This essay attempts to shed some 
light on the most important part of public administration in Communist 
China, i.e., industrial administration, and on the efficacy of the party in its 
attempt to industrialize the nation —a test that may well give a measure 
of the unity and strength of the party. 


*Palo Alto, California. 

* Ministries and commissions rose from a total of 30 in 1950 to 33 in 1952, and to 38 in 
1955 (plus 21 subordinate organs and 8 administrative offices). Ministries directly in 
charge of industrial administration rose from 5 in 1949 to 7 in 1952, and to 11 in 1955 
Ta Kung Pao (Honk Kong), December 1, 1952, p. 7, and Jen-min showtse 1955 
[People’s Handbook 1955] (Tientsin, 1955). See also Current Background, March 7, 
1955. The latest decision of the Standing Committee of the National People’s Congress 
on May 12, 1956, again altered the number of ministries under the State Council. Two 
commissions, 10 ministries and 2 administrative bureaus (plus the National Survey 
and Map Bureau in January, 1956) were established, while 3 ministries and 1 admini- 
strative bureau were abolished. The total number of ministries and commissions is 
now 47, plus 8 administrative offices and 23 subordinate organs. Peking Broadcasting, 
May 14, 1956 
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I 


Under the September 1954 Constitution, the State Council is designated 
as “the executive of the highest organ of state power and the highest ad- 
ministrative organ of the state.” * It is charged with the duty of co-ordinat- 
ing and leading the work of its ministries and commissions and of the local 
administrative organs of state — province, city, county, down to hsiang 
(group of villages) — and putting into effect the national economic plans 
and provisions of the state budget. 

The Organic Law of the State Council provides for the organization of 
ministries, commissions, special subordinate organs, and administrative 
offices under the State Council. Ministries and commissions are standing 
organizations, while the subordinate organs take charge of matters of a 
special nature (Articles 2 and 6 of the Law). The eight administrative 
offices’ are established to assist the premier in directing the work of the 
different ministries. These offices are occupied either by senior ministers 
or party secretaries who act as co-ordinators and form a channel through 
which the premier is informed of the ministerial work. Since these offices 
are not established by the Standing Committee of the National People’s 
Congress, “the highest legislative authority of the nation,” their acts are 
not legally binding upon the ministries, and, theoretically, their power is 
merely advisory. 

Directly associated with the administration of industrial affairs are three 
of the eight administrative offices (the third and fourth offices dealing with 
heavy and light industries, and the eighth, socialistic transformation of 
private enterprises), fourteen industrial ministries, and two subordinate 
organs: the State Statistics Bureau and the Central Industry and Com- 
merce Administrative Bureau. To plan and supervise the execution of 
the industrial plan set forth in the FFYP is the responsibility of the two 
commissions, the State Planning Commission (formerly called the State 
Planning Committee) and the National Construction Commission, estab- 
lished in November, 1952, and in September, 1954, respectively. The 
May 12, 1956, decision added two more commissions under the State 
Council — the National Economic Commission and the National Techno- 
logical Commission. 


Text of the Constitution and the organic laws of the People’s Congresses, the State 
Council, and the People’s Courts, and other related documents promulgated at the 
First Session of the First National People’s Congress are found in Chung-hua jen-min 
kung ho-kuo ti-i-chieh chuan-kuo jen-min tai-piao ta-hui ti-i-tr'u hui-id wen-chien 
{Compendium of Documents of the First Session of the First National People’s Con- 
gress} (Peking, 1955). 


Functions of the eight administrative offices are: public safety, culture and education, 
heavy industry, light industry, finance and trade, transportation and commerce, agri- 


culture and water conservation, and united front, socialistic transformation, overseas 
Chinese and national minorities. 
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The present fourteen ministries are an expansion of the five ministries 
of 1950-51. The 1952 demand for more specialized management of in- 
dustries and the increasing trend since 1954 to draw all important in- 
dustries into the FFYP set the pace for specialization. Since September, 
1954, two commissions, eleven ministries, and two special bureaus have 
been maintained directly associated with the administration of industrial 
affairs. 

The ever-increasing rate of industrialization and the rapid conclusion 
of socialistic transformation in 1955-56 signified another step toward 
specialization in industrial administration. As a result of the May, 1956, 
decision, two commissions, the National Economic Commission headed by 
Po I-po, former head of the National Construction Commission, and the 
National Technological Commission, headed by Huang Ching, the present 
minister of the First Ministry of Machine Building, and six industrial 
ministries were established. The Ministries of Metallurgical Industry, of 
Chemical Industry, and of Building Materials Industry are the outgrowth 
of the administrative bureaus under the Ministry of Heavy Industry, which 
had been established in 1949 and which was abolished by the May, 1956, 
decision. The newly established Ministry of Power Equipment Industry 
replaces the Third Ministry of Machine Building, which was established 
in 1955 to take charge of mechanical and electrical machine-building 
industries operated by local governments. The abolition of the Ministry 
of Local Industry seems unavoidable in view of the impracticability of 
placing all local industries under one ministry, especially after the recent 
inclusion of a large number of privately owned local industries in central 
planning. However, this will not necessarily affect the existing central-local 
relationship. Rather, it indicates that since local industries are, in the main, 
light industries, they can very well be administered by the Ministry of 
Light Industry. It is no mere coincidence that Sha Ch’an-li who headed 
the Ministry of Local Industry is now the minister of Light Industry. 

The accompanying table lists the fourteen ministries resulting from 
the recent adjustment. Within each ministry, the minister, several vice- 
ministers, and five to seven assistants to the minister form the top-echelon 
leadership. The position of vice-minister in Communist China carries in 
most cases great authority. Vice-ministers serving under ministers who 
hold several concurrent positions are in reality acting ministers;* otherwise 
they are administrators in charge merely of part of the ministerial work. 
They attend ministerial meetings and participate in the making of im- 
portant decisions. Assistants to the minister are lesser officers; they may be 
either specialists or administrators. Below this top echelon are the general 


* Ministers, chairmen of commissions, and bureau chiefs holding concurrent positions are 
Li Fu-ch’un, Po I-po, Chia T’o-fu, Wang Ho-shou, and Hsu ti-hsing. Ar least two 
posts within the State Council are held by each. 
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administrative bureaus which vary according to the type of industry under 
their management. Sections on planning, design, personnel, finance, and 
auditing are also included in each ministry.’ Regional or provincial sub- 
bureaus of a ministry may be maintained in provinces and municipalities 


where the centralization of state-operated factories and mines is necessary. 


Current Ministers, 195¢ 
Ministry of Metallurgical Industry 
in process of organization per the May, 1956, decision 
Ministry of Chemical Industry 
in process of organization per the May, 1956, decision 
Ministry of Building Materials 
in process of organization per the Mav, 1956, decision 
Ministry of Light Industry 
paper manufacturing, s«'lt, rubber, drugs, etc.; established in 1949 
First Ministry of Machine Building 
machine industry, electrical machinery, machine tools, shipbuilding, and 
automobile industries; established in November, 1952 
Second Ministry of Machine Building 
military industries; established in November, 1952 
Ministry of Power Equipment Industry 
in process of organization per the May, 1956, decision 
Ministry of Coal Industry 
established in June, 1955; previously part of Ministry of Fuel Industry 
Ministry of Perroleum Industry 
established in June, 1955; previously part of Ministry of Fuel Industry 
Ministry of Electrical Power Industry 
established in June, 1955; previously part of Ministry of Fuel Industry 
Ministry of Food Industry 
first established in 1949; abolished in December, 1950; re-established per 
the May, 1956, decision 
Ministry of Textile Industry 
established in 1949. 
Ministry of Building and Civil Engineering 
established in November, 1952 
Ministry of Timber Industry 
in process of organization per the May, 1956, decision 


The State Statistics Bureau and the Central Industry and Commerce 
Administrative Bureau are two of the twenty-one subordinate organs of the 
State Council dealing with matters closely related to industrial administra- 
tion. Established in January, 1953, the former directs all statistical work in 
the nation, standardizing the work, and collecting data on financial, eco- 
nomic, cultural, educational, sanitary, and social matters. The latter bureau 


* For internal organization of ministries in 1950 and 1952 consult Tou-pao shouw-tse [News 
paper Readers’ Manual| (Hankow, 1950), pp. 94-96; Jen-min shou-tse 1952 (Shanghai, 
1952), pp. 166-71. The Communists seem particularly successful in safeguarding in- 
formation concerning organizational matters of both party and government organs 
Careful examination of Communist documents, however, could produce sufficient 
knowledge for making evaluations 
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deals with private industry and commerce and is responsible for the current 
socialistic transformation of the privately-owned sector of the economy. 

The State Planning Commission and the National Construction Com- 
mission, plus the two recently established commissions, actually take over 
the primary functions of their predecessor, the Committee on Financial 
and Economic Affairs under the previous Government Administration 
Council: namely, to plan and to execute industrialization. Unquestion- 
ably, they are the most influential commissions under the State Council, 
their jurisdiction being greater than that of the ministries. 

The pattern of agencies at the provincial and municipal levels is similar 
to that of the State Council. Three sets of organizations are maintained: 
the Provincial Planning Commission, an industrial department and its 
bureaus dealing with enforcement, and the administrative offices for co- 
ordination. The Department of Industry is the prime administrator of 
industrial affairs in a province. It may maintain bureaus ranging from 
heavy and light industry to local industry, depending upon the extent of 
industrialization. Independent bureaus such as the Statistics Bureau and 
the Building and Civil Engineering Bureau are also maintained within the 
provincial government. At least three out of the seven provincial adminis- 
trative offices assist the governor in directing the work of industrialization. 

Organization within a municipal government is more elaborate. In an 
ordinary municipality, the Municipal Planning Commission, the adminis- 
trative offices, the Bureau of Industry dealing with local industries, and the 
Industry and Commerce Administrative Bureau dealing with private indus- 
tries are the agencies in charge of industrial administration; whereas in a 
well-industrialized municipality such as Shanghai or Tientsin, specialization 
in industrial management is a necessity. In such cases, several bureaus 
of local, of light, of heavy, and of textile industry are maintained. The 
elaborate organization at the provincial and municipal levels explains in 
part the active role of the local organs in industrial administration. 

Specialization in industrial administration at the ministerial level and 
expansion of local participation in industrial affairs became possible when 
trained personnel became available. This was accomplished before the 
FFYP went into full operation in 1954. In this connection, a description 
of the administrative set-up prior to this date is necessary. The two 
distinctive features of the 1954 set-up were the organization of committees 
on financial and economic affairs at all levels of government and the ad- 
ministration of industrial matters under the guidance of the regional gov- 
ernments. 

The committee-type of organization within the government provided 
policy-making organs between the administrative units and the chief ad- 
ministrator. In each level of government, four such committees were main- 
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tained: the political and legal, the financial and economic, the cultural 
and educational, and the people’s control. Of these, the committees on 
financial and economic affairs were the most active.* They assisted th 

chief administrators, and formulated and directed policies relating to eco- 
nomics and industrialization. Under the Government Administration 
Council, the Committee on Financial and Economic Affairs formulated 
directives, issued orders to the fourteen ministries, verified their execution, 
and was responsible for centralized planning for the nation. 

In assisting the premier on economic matters, the committee chairman, 
who was also deputy premier, and his two deputy chairmen attended 
weekly Council meetings. Creating subordinate bureaus under the com- 
mittee was another means of expanding its jurisdiction. Among the seven 
bureaus, the Central Financial and Economic Planning Bureau, the Central 
Financial and Economic Personnel Bureau, the Central Technical Adminis- 
trative Bureau, the Central Private Enterprises Bureau, and the Central 
Co-operative Affairs Administrative Bureau were most powerful. 

Following the same pattern, committees on financial and economic 
affairs were organized in all local governments, with the committee at the 
regional level having the greatest authority. Prior to the change in the 
relationship between the central and regional governments in August, 1952, 
these committees enjoyed prerogatives similar to those of the committee 
in the central government. While the committees transmitted central 
directives and issued orders to their subordinate departments, the Depart- 
ment of Industry under the regional Military and Political Committee took 
charge of the administration of state-operated enterprises in the territory. 


The committees on financial and economic affairs at provincial, municipal, 
and administrative district levels were to concentrate on planning and hold- 
ing inspections; particularly, they were to collect data on economic condi- 
tions of the areas concerned. 


Prior to the administrative change in 1952,’ the regional government as 
the highest local authority and the representative of the central government 


* The Organic Law of the Government Administration Council and Tung Pi-wu's explana 
tory report is in Tou-pao shou-tse, pp. 68-70; other laws governing the organization of 
regional, provincial, and saiaedl apenas, ibid., pp. 105-11. On the tasks of 
provincial and municipal committees, consult directive of the North China Bureau 
of the Central Committee of the CPC, Chung-yang ts‘an-ching falin hui-pien [Com- 
pendium of Laws and Regulations on Financial and Economic Affairs of the Central 
Government], III (Peking), 10. Hereafter cited as Central Compendium 


' The 1952 administrative change which coincided with the announcement of the comple 
tion of national economic construction involved: (1) ministerial adjustment, (2) 
abolishment of special districts in Szechuan, Kiangsu, and Anhui provinces, and 
(3) the change in status of the regional government. The new Administrative Com- 
mittee no longer serves as the highest local authority, but as a representative body of 
the Central Government. For a detailed discussion, see S. B. Thomas, Government 
and Administration in Communist China (2d ed., New York: Inetitute of Pacifix 
Relations, 1955). 
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supervised and co-ordinated the administration of both state-operated enter- 
prises and local industries. Under the Department of Industry of the 
regional government, a number of administrative bureaus were maintained. 
For example, in the Department of Industry of the Southwest China Mili- 
tary and Political Committee," there were nine administrative bureaus 
established by the ministries in the Southwest China region: by the 
Ministry of Heavy Industry, the Iron and Steel Administrative Bureau, 
the Chemical Industry Administrative Bureau, and the Non-Ferrous Metals 
Administrative Bureau; by the Ministry of Fuel Industry, the Mining Ad- 
ministrative Bureau, Electrical Industry Administrative Bureau, and the 
Petroleum Administrative Bureau; by the First Ministry of Machine Build- 
ing, the Machine Industry Administrative Bureau; by the Ministry of 
Textile Industry, the Southwest China Textile Industry Administrative 
Bureau; and by the Ministry of Light Industry, the Southwest China Light 
Industry Administrative Bureau. Beginning in 1953, these administrative 
bureaus came directly under the ministerial administration. And at the 
same time, the power to direct local industries gradually was shifted from 
the regional government to the provincial government. The regional Com- 
mittee on Financial and Economic Affairs remained as a co-ordinating 
body in that area until it finally was abolished toward the end of 1954. 

Following the administrative change in 1952, responsible people in the 
regional governments, such as the chairmen and members of the regional 
committees on financial and economic affairs and the heads of the depart- 
ments of industry, were transferred to the ministries; others were appointed 
to the provincial governments. Among the regional chairmen, Li Fu-ch’un 
from Northeast China became the chairman of the State Planning Com- 
mission; Teng Hsiao-p’ing from Southwest China headed the Ministry 
of Finance in 1953 and is now one of the deputy premiers; Tseng Shen from 
East China became the minister of commerce in 1952; Teng Tsu-hui from 
Central-South China was appointed as one of the deputy premiers and 
concurrently the head of the Seventh Administrative Office of the State 
Council; Chia T’o-fu from Northwest China was appointed deputy chair- 
man of the State Planning Committee in 1952 and was active in the direc- 
tion of capital construction work in 1953-54. Others, such as Huang Ching, 
former committee chairman from Tientsin, and Wang Shih-t’ai, former 
committee chairman of Kansu Province, have served actively in the central 
government since 1952. The heads and deputy heads of the regional 
departments of industry were also transferred to serve in the central govern- 
ment. Of the fourteen industrial ministers, at least six had held important 


* Hsing-hua jih-pao |New China Daily] (Chungking), December 31, 1952, p. 4 
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positions in the regional governments.’ Among the vice-ministers, former 
regional department heads and personnel made up the majority of the 
incumbents. Through the employment of these two means — the setting 
up of committees and the administration of industrial affairs by the regional 
governments — the preparation for centralized administration and local 
participation was completed in 1954. 


Il 

Industrial administration in Communist China includes the manage- 
ment of the four sectors of industries. Their respective importance in the 
administration may be represented by their proportion in the composition 
of the modern industry of the nation. In 1954, 71.2 per cent of modern 
industry was operated by the state, including the joint state-privately owned 
industry (the other 28.8 per cent was operated by private industry). Of 
this 71.2 per cent, state-owned industry made up 55.8 per cent; joint state- 
private industry, 11.8 per cent; and the co-operative sector, 3.6 per cent. 
By virtue of the commanding position enjoyed by the state-operated indus- 
tries and their obligation to provide guidance and supervision to the private 
industries, only this sector of industry experienced constant increase. In 
1949, it constituted only 39 per cent of modern industry: it rose to 59 
per cent in 1952, 62 per cent in 1953, 71.2 per cent in 1954, and is expected 
to rise to 87.8 per cent in 1957 at the conclusion of the FFYP. The sudden 
and speedy conversion of private industries in the latter part of 1955, lead- 
ing to the January and February, 1956, announcements of the completion 
of socialistic transformation of all private enterprises into jointly owned 
concerns in major cities such as Peking, Tientsin, Chungking, Canton, and 
Shanghai, expanded the area of jurisdiction of the industrial ministries.’® 
Certainly the administration of state-operated industry (state-owned and 
jointly owned enterprises) forms the major portion of the industrial admin- 
istration in Communist China. 

Administration of Central Government-Owned Enterprises. The minis- 
tries take direct charge of the administration of the state-operated indus- 


* They are: Wang Ho-shou, minister of Metallurgical Industry, former department head in 
Northeast China; Huang Ching, minister of the First Ministry of Machine Building, 
who was once Mayor of Tientsin; Chao Erh-lu of the Second Ministry of Machine 
Building, former chief-of-staff of the Central South China Military District Command; 
Chang Lin-chih of the Ministry of Power Equipment Industry, former secretary of the 
Chungking Municipal Party Committee; Liu Hsiu-feng of the Ministry of Building and 
Civil Engineering, former head of the Financial and Economic Section of the North 
China Administrative Committee; and Peng Tao, minister of Chemical Industry, 
former member of the Southwest Administrative Committee. 

figures see Liao Kai-lung, Chung-kuo ti sheh-hui chu-i kai-ts'ao [China's Socialisti 
Transformation] (Pel ng, 1955), p. 16. The rapid establishment of agricultural pro- 
ducers’ co-operatives in the second half of 1955 and the increasing rate of socialist: 
transformation in 1955-56 were initiated by Mao Tsetung, whose three speeches 
ignited the movements. Chinese text in China Daily News (New York) October 27, 


1955, through November 2, 1955; January 20, 1956; February 3, 1956 
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tries. Industrial ministries must not be looked upon as mere administrative 
organs, but as giant industrial establishments operating several thousands of 
industrial units of the nation (the FFYP mentioned 2,000 construction 
units). Three devices have been envisaged by the Communists as indis- 
pensable to the administration: the participation of workers through trade- 
unions in industrial management, the inclusion of all industries in cen- 
tralized planning, and the assumption of tight control by the party and the 
central state organs. 

The right of workers’ participation in industrial management was first 
guaranteed by the Common Program. This established the legal position 
of trade-unions, which as the vanguard of the Communist party in indus 
trial establishments facilitated party control. Immediately after the Com- 
munist seizure of power in the cities, factory administrative committees 
were established and collective contracts between the private owners and 
the workers were signed. By these two devices workers interfered with 
management and conducted movements to get rid of opposition and old 
leadership, replacing them with Communist-controlled forces. 

The factory administrative committee was the lowest administrative 
unit in the industrial hierarchy.** Composed of the manager, the deputy 
managers, the chief engineer, and other related technicians appointed by 
a higher organization, plus an equal number of workers’ representatives 
elected by the unions, the committee was easily manipulated by the Com- 
munist party. Then, by discussing and formulating policies relating to 
production plans, business management, administrative procedure, and 
personnel and workers’ weifare, and by initiating management inspection, 
the committee took away the policy-making power from the technicians 
and managerial personnel whom the party could not trust. However, to 
place a check on the factory administrative committee, the party sanctioned 
the organization of a workers’ representatives conference and its standing 
committee which, as the executive body of the trade-unions, indirectly 
placed the management under the control of the unions. 

As soon as a trade-union established its control, different measures were 
taken by the committee to destroy the existing management and its system. 
Of the various measures, the so-called “democratic reform movement” 
launched in all state-operated enterprises throughout 1950 and 1951 was 
the most vigorous and well calculated. The “democratic reform move- 
ment” achieved the same political effect in the enterprises as did land 
reform in the villages. Under the slogan “relying on the workers, uniting 
the technicians, increasing production,” it instigated mass participation, 


" The directive and regulations governing the establishment of the committee in Huatung- 
ch'ié ts'an-cheng ching-chi fatin hui-pien [Compendium of Laws and Regulations on 
Financial and Economic Affairs in the East China Region], II (Shanghai, 1951), pp 
1038-41. Cited hereafter as East China Compendium 
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aroused past hatreds, encouraged accusations, and stirred up among the 
workers enthusiasm and fear. It was upon this basis of enthusiasm and fear 
that renewed effort was made in the introduction of Communist devices 
which ultimately placed the factories under a completely new system of 
management. 

The year 1951 marked the consolidation of party and trade-union con- 
trols in the industrial establishments and the adoption of measures toward 
the improvement of industrial management. Increasing accidents and mis- 
management in the factories and mines necessitated the issuance of direc- 
tives by the ministries to strengthen security organization and to prepare for 
the introduction of the responsibility system" into the state industrial estab- 
lishments. In each factory, a security committee was organized under which 
a network of security teams was maintained in all production units and 
worker organizations. Personnel working in these security organizations 
were generally activists, and their work was closely supervised by the public 
security agencies. 

The issuance of regulations governing labor discipline, work precaution, 
and safe production prepared the way for the enforcement of the responsi- 
bility system. This system is the prime principle of industrial management 
in Communist China. It is constructed upon the rule of division of labor; 
it fixes responsibilities on the various factory offices and workers, and con- 
centrates the power of direction in the factory manager. Responsibilities 
can be fixed so as to embrace all aspects of administration and manage- 
ment'* — production, security, technical proficiency, business management, 
and control of quality. The enforcement of each of these responsibilities 
depends largely upon the condition of the factory: the better the manage- 
ment, the finer the division. The responsibility system in industrial estab- 
lishments, though aiming at increasing efficiency, in reality is a system built 
upon pressure. Offices and personnel whose tasks and responsibilities are 
clearly defined are forced to drive for achievement; failure may mean dis- 
grace for the organization and punishment for the individual. 

Centralized planning is no doubt the ultimate goal of industrial adminis- 
tration in Communist China. Ever since the establishment of the regime, 
various measures were taken towards the attainment of that goal. The 
directives on unification of national financial and economic work issued in 
March, 1950, and on division of responsibility between the central and loca! 


" For directives issued by the Ministry of Fuel Industry, consult East China Compendium 
Il, 1071-91; by the Ministry of Heavy Industry, Jen-min jih-pao [People's Daily|, No 
vernber 10, 1950, p. 5, cited hereafter as JMJP; by the Ministry of Textile Industry, 
Central Compendium, Il, 995. 

"For an example, consult the Ministry of Heavy Industry directive concerning the estab- 
lishment of re sibility system, JMJP, August 27, 1953, p. 1. Responsibilities can be 
divided into administration, design and engineering, production, co-ordination, main- 
tenance and repair, safe production, distribution of raw materials, and cost and finance 
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governments in financial and economic matters issued in May, 1951, and 
the subsequent measures taken during 1952 and 1953 by the central govern- 
ment laid the foundation for over-all planning of the nation’s industries."* 
In the first year of the Communist rule, centralized planning in selected 
industries was practiced by a few state-owned enterprises. One of the 
earliest ministries practicing centralized planning was that of Light Indus- 
try.” In that year, 1951, only four selected industries — paper, rubber, 
matches, and drugs — were included in the ministry's plans. The lack 
of accurate statistics on the productivity and marketing of many light- 
industry enterprises made over-all planning impossible. The drafting of the 
plan followed two different procedures. For those industries under minis- 
terial administration, production control figures were issued by the Ministry 
of Light Industry, based on the maximum and minimum figures suggested 
by the planning conference of each particular industry. These control 
figures were then delivered to the Department of Industry in the regional 
government, which was to convene a production planning conference 
attended by the industrial establishments in that region for the allocation 
of the production control figures, and for the drafting of a tentative produc- 
tion plan. Planning forms filled out by the industrial establishments were 
later submitted to the Department of Industry of the regional government 
for examination and compilation. Questions and suggestions relating to the 
control figures were permissible; in such cases, sufficient reasons and data 
must accompany the suggestions. 

The preparation of production figures for the locally operated state and 
private concerns followed a different course. Figures were submitted 
upward from the local to the central level. On the basis of their produc- 
tivity, their marketing outlet, and the distribution of raw materials, the 
factories prepared initial plans for submission to the regional production 
conference for balancing and compilation. Detailed plans on production, 
marketing, and raw-material supply were again drawn up by the individual 
factories and were included in the regional plan for submission to the 
central organs. Once approved, these plans were returned to the individual 
establishments and executed accordingly. Alterations of a plan were per- 
missible, but such requests had to be submitted one month before the 
beginning of a quarter. The right to make adjustments rested with govern- 
ments above the provincial and municipal levels. While the provincial and 
municipal governments were permitted to alter the production quota of an 


“ For the text of these two directives consult JMJP, March 4, 1950, p. 1, and Central Com 
pendium, III, 81-84 respectively. For discussions consult Yuan-li Wu, An Economic 
Survey of Communist China (New York: Bookman Associates, 1956), pp. 64-112 and 
192-237; Ronald Hsia, Economic Planning in Communist China (New York: Institute 


of Pacific Relations, 1955) 
Text of the Ministry of Light Industry directive in East China Compendium, II, 1097-1105 
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enterprise, the regional government could change a provincial plan. In 
each alteration, the amount of change could not exceed 10 per cent of the 
total production originally approved by the central government. Depart- 
ments of industry at all levels were required to submit monthly production 
progress reports from all enterprises under their administration. 

With the exception of a few changes made in the initiation and in the 
ultimate approval of the plan (by the Committee on Financial and Eco- 
nomic Affairs before 1952 and by the State Planning Committee since 
1953), this procedure of centralized planning was about the same as it is 
today. The directive concerning the resolution on the reconstruction of 
government industries in 1951 and the January, 1952, tentative regulations 
governing capital construction gradually brought key industries into cen- 
tralized planning.'* These attempts to bring in all important industries were 
reinforced by the establishment of the State Planning Committee in 
November, 1952, and the State Statistics Bureau in January, 1953. The 
State Planning Committee was greatly strengthened in personnel and in 
authority; and the State Statistics Bureau was made responsible for the 
direction of statistical work in the nation and of statistical organizations 
in all ministries and in local governments down to the county level. The 
tentative draft of the FFYP at the end of 1952, its subsequent changes, and 
its final passage by the Central Committee of the CPC in March, 1955, 
emphasized the gradual nature of centralized planning. 

Another scheme of centralized planning is the business accountability 
system,*’ which, though mainly an economic device, has its connotation in 
administration. Basically, business accountability presupposes that each 
industrial concern is an enterprise, operating on a given capital and manag- 
ing its own business for profit. Every individual enterprise was required to 
have a working capital including fixed and current assets; an accounting 
system including an independent banking account, an independent settle- 
ment account and a separate budget; and prescribed procedures on making 
statistical reports, distribution of raw materials, production, and inspection. 
The introduction of this system in the industrial enterprises on the main- 
land began in 1951 and is still far from complete. By 1953 and 1954, plan- 
ning at production level —a part of the business accountability system — 
had just begun. The requirement that each production unit draft and 
execute plans was designed to reduce unbalanced production between units 
and to avoid an uneven rate of production.’"* Yet even today, industrial 
“ Text of the tentative regulations governing capital construction in JMJP, January 12, 19% 


Pes 
p. 2. For a discussion consult Ronald Hsia, op. cit., pp. 9-14 


"For a definition of related terms, consult “Thesaurus of Economic Terms,” Heiieh Shil 
[Seudy], August 2, 1955, p. 1014. For a discussion see Yuan-li Wu, op. cit, pp. 206-7 
*® Lack of co-ordination at the production level was seen in producing goods without meet 
ing specifications in quality and in, speeding production at the end of a designated 
period in order to meet the quota reguirement. Directive of the Iron and Steel Admin 
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waste resulting from production of unscheduled goods and large rejects 
of inferior products is still common in many industries. It is conceivable 
that because of the unfavorable financial condition and the lack of statistics, 
complete adherence to the system is far from realization. 

Administration of Locally Financed Enterprises. The relationship be- 
tween the central and local governments revolves around the responsibility 
of administration of local industries and state enterprises under ministerial 
management situated in the provinces. Local governments above the 
county level are vested with powers to execute the economic plan and 
budget, to regulate the market, to administer local industries and com- 
merce, and to direct the socialization of the privately owned industry and 
commerce [Article 27 (7), (8) of the Organic Law of Local People’s 
Congresses and People’s Councils]. But on the other hand, local party and 
state organs also bear certain responsibilities in the administration and 
supervision of state enterprises under direct ministerial management. Such 
a delicate relationship often displeases local authorities, as in the period 
1950-52, when overcentralization was sustained; but if the other extreme is 
allowed, it jeopardizes centralized planning. 

From the time of the establishment of the Ministry of Local Industry 
in September, 1954, to its dissolution in May, 1956, local industry adminis- 
tration was gradually brought into centralized planning. Local industries 
include locally financed industries, joint enterprises, private industrial con- 
cerns, and co-operatively operated establishments. These are an important 
part of the FFYP; their estimated production value for 1956 of 301.6 billion 
yuan would amount to 56.3 per cent of the national total.’® Local industries 
can be classified as (1) those having a balancing effect on the national in- 
dustries which are generally found in the key industrial cities, and (2) 
those serving local needs in farm production and livelihood which are 
scattered in all areas. Since the former are likely to have national effect, 
they are closely associated with central planning. Those industries pos- 
sessing strong local character come under the local plan; in such cases, 
provincial governments play a decisive role in the formulation and execu- 
tion of the plan. Local authorities are usually responsible for drawing up 
local industrial plans, but under no circumstances must local plans become 
operative without the approval of the appropriate central organ. Local 
capital construction plans and industrial investments must be examined 
and approved by the State Planning Committee so as not to conflict with 


istrative Bureau of the Ministry of Heavy Industry, JMJP, April 18, 1953, p. 1, and 
Chang Yiieh, “Production Planning is the Central Link in Planning Management,” 
ibid., June 20, 1953, p. 2. 
or local industry in central planning consult the First Five Year Plan of the People’s 
Republic of China, pp. 145-51. Its role in 1953, 1954, and 1955 is described in a series 
of directives and speeches, JMJP, January 9, 1953, p. 1, March 11, 1954, p. 1; and Ta 
Kung Pao (Tientsin), August 4, 1955, p. 1 
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the national plan. Needless to say, such local enterprises are limited to 
light industries and those connected with the manufacturing of farm equip- 
ment.*” They are basically rural and are processing industries using local 
resources. Hence, they have no importance in national defense and provide 
no physical power for the local government. Nevertheless they form a 
major part of the nation’s industry, and the efficiency of their management 
contributes to the stability of the nation’s economy. 

State enterprises under central management, on the other hand, are 
obliged to render assistance to local industries. This comes mainly in the 
form of financial and technical aid. State banks and trading companies 
are requested to make capital available to local industries, to grant them 
processing contracts ard to make sure their products are properly sold. 
State industries under central management may provide them with needed 
machinery either as a cash purchase or as an investment. It is also their 
duty to see that local industries receive the needed technical and adminis- 
trative advice from the central industrial enterprises situated in the prov- 
inces. 

Responsibilities of the local party and state organs in the administration 
of state enterprises under ministerial management are mainly political and 
supervisory. The 1951 decision concerning the division of responsibility 
between central and local organs on financial and economic matters grants 
to the local party and state organs the right to direct the political work of 
the central industrial enterprises. Since the party holds the ultimate power 
in the administration of an enterprise, this provision places the central in- 
dustrial enterprises under tight control of local party direction. With the 
exception of military industries, these enterprises must submit their produc- 
tion and business reports to the local party authorities so that they may be 
familiar with conditions in the enterprises, thus facilitating the direction of 
political work. 

Local supervisipn of central industrial enterprises requires personne! 
working in these enterprises to obey local state organs so as to ensure the 
proper execution of national policies, directions, planning, and procedures. 
Under this pretense, local authorities may conduct inspection and inquiries. 
Local statutes and regulations are equally effective in these enterprises 
whenever their enforcement agrees with central directions. 

The relationship between the central and local governments in in 
dustrial administration is necessarily a complicated one. Although demo- 
cratic centralism is the basic rule governing the relationship, the May, 1951, 


* Areas for developirs local industries may be: independent general plants for places not 
covered by main transmitting lines; factories manufacturing farm tools and farm 
construction materials such as bricks, tiles and lime; small mines; textile factories 
saw mills; and food processing industries. Related documents governing the relatio: 
ship between the central and local governments in Central Compendium, III, 61-84, 
121-24, 593, and 1107 
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directive specifically encourages local creativeness and initiative, and has 
been taken since 1953 as a working basis upon which this relationship has 
developed. At the Second Session of the National People’s Congress, 
Li Fu-ch’un in his report on the draft of the FFYP again voiced the 
strengthening of local participation in industrial administration. Local 
party and state organs are reminded of their duties in the direction of party 
and political affairs in industrial establishments under central administra- 
tion. Frequent inspections must be made to check on progress and to 
ensure and assist in the accomplishment of the FFYP. Specifically, local 
authorities are to intensify their supervision in capital construction work. 
Central industrial enterprises are told at the same time to obey local direc- 
tion; any deviation found in these establishments must be fought and 
corrected, 

Administration of Socialization of Private Industries. During the transi- 
tion period, socialistic transformation of industries is as important as the 
agricultural producers’ co-operative movement. The Communist policies 
toward the transformation rest on the gradual conversion of private capi- 
talism to state capitalism. State capitalism means joint socialist and private 
ownership.”” It is determined not so much by the proportion of socialist 
ownership in an industry as by the extent of state control and of workers’ 
participation. There are two forms through which private enterprises are 
placed under state control, i.e., state capitalism. The joint state-private 
enterprise is the advanced type of state capitalism and the private industry 
receiving government processing contracts and purchase orders is the basic 
form. In the joint enterprise where the socialist sector dominates private 
ownership and where the capitalist obeys the worker, the state dominates 
the administration. In the basic form of this semi-socialist industry, where 
marketing and distribution of raw materials are controlled by the state and 
where management is under close supervision of state superintendents, state 
control is political and decisive. 

In the process of transformation, the Communists have employed all 
economic and political means at their disposal. The one most affecting the 
private enterprises is the method of forcing private concerns to a position of 
near bankruptcy. Private industrial enterprises twice found themselves in 
such a situation, in 1950 and again in 1952. The policies and measures 
adopted in 1950 toward the reduction of the budget deficit of the central 
government and the institution of monetary control resulted in the decline 


of business activity, and the closing down of many private industries. Private 
—_-_—_— 4 

™ Reports of Li Wei-han, head of the Department of United Front of the Central Secre 
tariat of the CPC, are most helpful in the understanding of the significance and 
ess of state capitalism, JM/JP, October 28, 1953, p. 1, and November 10, 1953, p. |! 
is explanatory report on the “Provisional Regulations on Joint-State-Private Enter- 
prises” and a text of the regulations are in Kuang-min jih-pao, September 6, 1954, 

p. 2, cited hereafter as KMJP 
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businesses were then forced to accept government processing contracts and 
purchase orders.** Once a contract was accepted, private industry found 
itself under more financial and political controls. Similar conditions existed 
in 1952 after the Three-Anti and Five-Anti movements when private enter- 
prises faced another setback following heavy extortions imposed by the 
government. 

During the democratic reform movement of 1950-51, additional pres- 
sures were brought to bear on private enterprises. This time, trade-unions 
took the direct lead. They adopted workers’ complaints in order to initiate 
accusations and inspections which resulted in the expulsion of undesirable 
personnel and the consenting of private owners to petition for government 
assistance. Once government assistance is granted, the fate of the enter- 
prise concerned is sealed. The taking over by the government of the Min 
Sen Industrial Company, one of the largest shipping companies on the 
Yangtze River, is a case in point.”* 

Complete government control over the distribution of raw materials, 
marketing and price are added restrictions on those private enterprises 
holding government contracts and purchase orders. Furthermore, they are 
subject to both legal and political limitations. When a contract is signed, 
the people’s court serves as a witness, thus bringing the judicial power of 
the state to bear on the individual concern.** The sending of a government 
representative to the individual enterprise under the pretense of super- 
vising the fulfillment of a contract is another political device. The govern- 
ment superintendent is empowered to interfere with management, to direct 
such political work as reforming the capitalists, and to organize agitation 
within the enterprise.** With the exercise of direct control over production 
and administration and the firm establishment of a base of political control 
within the organization, the scheme of taking over the private enterprise is 
complete. The next step is to petition the government for joint ownership, 
which is readily granted.** 

The last but not the least effective measure is the mobilization of minor 


parties and mass organizations for the support of the socialization program. 


* See the report of Ch'ien Chia-chii, deputy head of the Central Private Enterprise Bureau, 
Committee on Financial and Economic Affairs of the Central Government, JMJP 
June 2, 1950, p 

* Hein-hua jih-pao (Chungking), December 4, 1951, p. 1 


*From January to October, 1954, 5,352 government contracts involving 430 private enter 
prises were “witnessed” by the people's courts in the city of Shanghai, Ta Kung Pa 


(Tientsin), November 23, 1954, p. 2 


*In Shanghai, some 460 private enterprises holding government contracts in 1954 have 
government superintendents. Ta Kung Pao (Tientsin), November 24, 1954, p. |. A 
discussion of their activities in ibid, + Mw 11, 1955, p. 1 

“Private enterprises which are not successful in operation and less important to the 
nation's industrialization are allowed either to declare bankruptcy or to delay socialist: 
transformation 
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The China Association for the Promotion of Democracy (CAPD), a minor 
party composed of industrialists and capitalists, and the All-China Federa- 
tion of Industry and Commerce (ACFIC), a mass organization of indus- 
trialists and businessmen, are the two most active organizations drafted by 
the state for this purpose. As a political party existing prior to the Com- 
munist seizure of power, the CAPD has a rather selective membership in- 
cluding owners of large enterprises; the ACFIC, on the other hand, is a 
mass organization not formally established until June, 1952. It is now well 
under the control of the Communist party and has a much larger following 
than the CAPD. Since 1954, these two organizations have been particularly 
active.*” They either mobilize industrialists and businessmen to support 
socialization policies or organize them to study and to accept government 
decisions. They not only are performing a service for the Communist party, 
but are also paving the path to self-destruction. 

As the Communists gradually secure control of private enterprises, 
joint ownership is established. Some are merged to form new enterprises: 
the smaller ones are combined to become larger establishments, while 
others are completely reorganized along the pattern of state-operated enter- 
prises.”* These joint enterprises are then placed under the appropriate 
ministerial jurisdiction, and are subject to centralized planning and control. 
The state and workers dominate management and administration while 
the private owners take charge of technical matters under the close 
vigilance of the party and the trade-unions. Depending, perhaps, on the 
training of more competent personnel whom the party can trust and the 
ability of the state to absorb these enterprises into the state sector, the joint 
enterprises may one day find themselves out of existence altogether.” As 
the tide of socialization rolls on, the administration of the other two sectors 
of industry —the co-operative sector and the private sector (handicraft 
industries) — presents no real problem to the Communists. The real 
serious challenge lies in the ability of the party and state organs to control 
these state-operated industries. 


" The national representatives’ conference of the CAPD and the conference of the national 
standing committee (enlarged) of the ACFIC were held in April, 1955. Both re- 
affirmed their determination to assist state organs in mobilizing industrialists to accept 
ideological molding and socialistic transformation. Ta Kung Pao (Tientsin), Apri! 14, 
1955, p. 1, and April 21, 1955, p. 1. 

"For example, among the 102 private enterprises transformed, 13 enterprises continued 
operation as independent units including heavy industry, machine building and light 
industry factories; 60 per cent of the 102 private enterprises combined; and the rest 
merged. Ta Kung Pao, July 10, 1955, p. 1. See similar reports in ibid., January 31, 
1955, p. 2, May 22, 1955, p. 2, and July 12, 1955, p. 2 

* In the article, “To Push Socialistic Transformation of Capitalistic Industry and Commerce 
to a New State.” Hsu Ti-hsing, chief of the Central Industry and Commerce Admini 
strative Bureau, recommended complete domination of state management over joint 
enterprises. In lieu of giving private owners 25 per cent of the profits, they are granted 
a fixed rate of interest on their capital. Hsiieh Shih, January 2, 1956, pp. 5-10. (A 1 
to 6 per cent annual rate has since been decided by the State Council in February 1956) 
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Ill 


The monopoly of political power in the hands of one party — the Com- 
munist party of China — largely determines the nature of public adminis- 
tration in Communist China. The power structure also limits the decision- 


making process, which adheres closely to the organizational and operational 


pattern of the party. In industrial administration, the party is the source 
of power. Here its organization parallels that of the administrative hier- 
archy —in offices, factories, trade-unions, and mass organizations where 
there are three or more members. 

In the Central Secretariat of the Central Committee of the Communist 
party, the Departments of Industry and of Urban Work, the Commission 
on Financial and Economic Work, and the Department of United Front, 
which deals with socialistic transformation of private industries, are the 
party organizations in charge of industrial administration.”° These are the 
policy-making bodies from which directives are transmitted to the indus- 
trial ministries for execution. At the provincial and municipal levels, simi- 
lar party organs are maintained. Of particular importance are the Depart- 
ment of Urban Work and the Commission on Financial and Economic 
Work. These are very flexibly organized and the number of their sub- 
ordinate units depends on the degree of industrialization in the area con- 
cerned. In case specialization is needed, party units in charge of industrial 
administration may be organized in the same fashion as the government 
set-up. In fact, the trend is now toward specialization. Since 1952, party 
organizations such as the Departments of State-operated Industry, of Local 
Industry, and of Capital Industry, and the Commission on Enterprise Ad- 
ministration have appeared in certain provincial and municipal party com- 
mittees. Indeed, the discussion of party reorganization is already a major 
item on the agenda of the forthcoming party Congress in 1956."" 

The departments and commissions on industrial affairs in a party com- 
mittee formulate policies; party branches in the government agencies and 
enterprises ensure their execution. Because secretaries in charge of party 
departments and commissions are in most cases concurrently ministers or 
heads of the industrial departments in the governments, they automatically 
hold the decision-making power in those organizations. As a matter of fact, 
the heads of the nine important industrial ministries are all veteran party 
members; presumably they are either secretaries in charge of industrial 
departments and commissions of the party, or members thereof. While 


* Commissions on trade-union affairs, youth affairs, and policy-planning are all agencies 
within a party committee closely related to industrial administration. English text 
of the party Constitution of 1945 in Liu Shao-ch’'i, On the Party (Peking: Foreign 
Language Press, 1951), pp. 185-90 


‘Report on the Sixth Session of the Seventh Central Committee (enlarged), KMIJP, 
October 16, 1955, p. 1. 
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party general branches established in the ministries and departments in the 
government are devoted to the promotion of political awareness among 
the personnel working in government offices, party branches in the enter- 
prises concentrate on increased production and the effective execution of 
the FFYP.” 

Specifically, party branches bear three distinctive responsibilities in an 
enterprise: increased production, party organization, and agitation. In- 
creased production is the central theme of party work in an enterprise; 
it is the substance of political work and is the basic rule governing party 
indoctrination and agitation. Party branches must be organized in con- 
formity with the production process; their work must be all-embracing so as 
to cover all production and management activities. Party members are 
urged to abandon the “guerilla type” of leadership, that is, stressing only 
the political aspect of party work, without understanding industrial produc- 
tion itself. Designed to expand party activity and policies to the widest 
range, the direction of the trade-unions and the New Democratic Youth 
League in the enterprises is another important task of the party branch. 
Although duties and functions of these two organizations overlap in most 
cases, generally trade-unions emphasize administration and production con- 
tests, and the Youth League concentrates on promoting the study of tech- 
nical matters and on agitation. 

The conduct of party affairs is of course the responsibility of the party 
branch. This includes organization, expansion, indoctrination, and training. 
Organizationally, party branches are broken down into sub-branches and 
groups working in the production units and workshops; membership meet- 
ings are regarded as the main means for the exchange of views on produc- 
tion and on party work. To ensure unity and to perfect membership meet- 
ings in order to increase production are the indispensable aims of a good 
party branch. The expansion of membership to include skilled workers, 
technicians, and managerial personnel is a standing policy of the party. 
However, not until party control was entrenched in 1952 did large-scale 
expansion among the workers take place.”* 

Parallel to the party's expansion is the drive for more League and trade- 
union members. They are the lieutenants of the party; they supply activists 
for all movements in the enterprises and expand perty activities into all 
places where party organization is lacking. This may explain ir: part the 


"Tasks and functions of a party general branch in government offices are defined in a 
directive iseued by the North China Bureau of the Central Committee of the CPC; 
see JMJP, April 16, 1952, p. 3; on @ party general branch in enterprises see report of 
Li Cho-jan, Department of Propaganda, Northeast Bureau of the Central Committee, 
CPC, ibid., July 1, 1952, p. 3. 


"Skilled workers and technicians, however, are the targets for expansion. For example, 
80 per cent of the 6,700 new members drawn from the 49 major enterprises in the city 
of Chungking was reported to have belonged to this group, ibid., July 1, 1953, p. | 
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reason why a small number of party members can retain their control over 
an entire enterprise.** 

Agitation is perhaps the chief means by which the party arouses and 
retains the enthusiasm of the workers. Propaganda constitutes a very 
important part in any Communist program; it serves to agitate, to indoctri- 
nate, to soften opposition, and to create psychological impact upon the 
masses. In an enterprise, the department of propaganda of the party branch 
directs the work of agitation. It formulates periodic agitation plans based 
on the over-all party policy and the production plan, and ensures and 
checks on their execution. It also operates a propaganda network and 
promotes party and political indoctrination."* The operation of propaganda 
networks and the co-ordination of the agitation work of the trade-unions 
and the Youth League are the essential parts of the program. The party's 
decision in December, 1950, to establish a propaganda network governs 
its operation in the enterprises. Propagandists are drawn from party and 
League members and activists. Their task is to propagandize government 
policies, production increase, labor discipline, and other related subjects. 
Party secretaries and other responsible members are appointed to report 
the party’s political policies to the workers. This network of propagandists 
and reporters is the most penetrating means of spreading propaganda.” 
It is reinforced by the wide use of various media of mass communication 
such as the radio, the press, and the movies and plays. 

Finally, the promotion of political indoctrination is perhaps the cardinal 
policy of party propaganda. The Communist party has constantly stressed 
the importance of ideology in its thinking and actions; ideological “mobiliza- 
tion” and ideological remolding have always been the substance of any 
program. In an enterprise, special emphasis is placed on class consciousness. 
The party also operates party classes, technical training courses, political 
meetings, special propaganda meetings, and other forms of educational and 
recreational activities in the enterprises. These off-duty activities often 
impose great strain upon the individual workers, who find no time to rest 
after a day’s work. 

The challenge confronting the party in industria! administration is 
indeed a serious one. As the party grows in the rural areas, it is short of 
both personnel and industrial administration experience. The standing 


*A 1951 figure placed the Communist party workers at 11.4 per cent of all workers in 
enterprises in the Northeast China region, Youth League members at 41.8 per cent, 
and trade-union members, 80 per cent, ibid,, July 3, 1951, p. 2 


* Li Cho-jan’s report to the Northeast China Party Propaganda and Agitation Conference, 
ibid., June 24, 1950, p. 7; also consult Sung Ching, “From All Sides to Improve Party 
Work in Enterprises,” ibid., August 30, 1955, p. 3 


"Within the 39 major industrial establishments in Chungking, for example, 8,700 prope. 
gandists are active in all production units and workers organizations. Ta Kung Pao 
(Tientsin), January 10, 1955, p. | 
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policy of trying to attract more skilled workers, technicians, and managerial 
personnel, and the reliance upon the trade-unions and the Youth League 
to supply activists to carry out party directives are the only alternatives. 
The answer to the effectiveness of party control in the enterprises lies in 
training more competent party members. It seems that the party, through 
the setting up of committees on financial and economic affairs at al) admin- 
istrative levels before 1954, and through the standing practice of providing 
many deputy heads and assistants in_all industrial organizations, has pro- 
duced some trained administrators. The transferring of party cadre from 
other areas to serve as experienced administrators in industrial establish- 
ments has not been wholly successful, because many are unwilling to serve 
in these organizations, some because of reluctance to learn and others 
because they prefer urban life."’ Friction between the transferred cadre 
and the old party members in the enterprises is another problem hindering 
party development in industrial administration. Other factors, such as 
conflict between the party branch and the management and the lack of 
industrial knowledge among party members, are equally decisive. Never- 
theless, the party has succeeded in directing the nation toward industrializa- 
tion. With its increasing tempo and the widening scope of industrial 
administration, the party must strive for rapid development while strength- 
ening local party organizations in their control of industrial affairs. 
Industrial enterprises are not only subject to party control; they are also 
exposed to other forms of centralized control, such as planning, personnel, 
finance, and controls exercised by the agencies of the Ministry of Super- 
vision. Personnel working in the industrial enterprises, including tech- 
nicians and administrators, are centrally utilized. Personnel matters were 
handled by the Ministry of Personnel until it was abolished in 1954. Each 
industrial ministry now maintains its own department of personnel, but the 
formulation of basic policies is presumably reserved for the Department of 
Organization of the Central Secretariat of the Communist party. 


Financial control is the most obvious. Budgets of the enterprises must 


be submitted to the financial departments for compilation and examina- 
tion.” The Ministry of Finance, by having established a set of quota figures, 
exercises full control over the budgets. Auditing is done by the central 
auditing office under the Ministry of Finance. The centralized banking 
system demands quarterly settlement reports and investment plans and 
establishes procedures on cash utilization and debt settlement which further 


" Speech of Li Hsien-nien, then governor of Hupeh Province, JMJP, July 14, 1952. Editorial 
urging party unity in enterprises, ibid. February 8, 1955, p. 1, February 17, 1955, p. 1, 
and March 27, 1955, p. 1. 


"Discussing China's Financial Control,” Economic Weekly, No. 18 (Shanghai, 1953), 
p. 2; Jen Tsi-lo, “Strengthening Financial Control,” Hsin-hua yieh-pao, October, 1955, 
pp. 218-20 
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strengthen the control. The establishment of financial control offices in 
the enterprises in 1953, however, completed the scheme.** These offices are 
vested with the power to check in particular the economic budgeting of 
capital construction, utilization of funds, safe production, democratic man- 
agement, fiscal procedures, and the conduct of financial personnel, and are 
to co-operate with the Ministry of Supervision in the observance of law 
and discipline. 


The Supervisory Office of the Ministry of Supervision is an instrument 
through which additional checks are placed upon the enterprises. Unlike 
the people’s procuratorates, which are allegedly judicial organs, the super- 


visory offices established in government offices and enterprises are adminis- 
trative agencies; they check on employees to make sure they have correctly 
executed government policies and orders, and on officials guilty of mis 
demeanors, disobedience, and corruption in the administrative organs and 
the state enterprises.” Since 1953 the Ministry of Supervision (previously 
the Committee on People’s Control) has combined its work with economic 
construction. Nationwide inspection and spot checks on major industries 
for waste, bureaucracy, corruption, and safety are frequent. In 1955 em- 
phasis was placed on inspections in the industrial ministries, particularly 
the heavy industry and capital construction projects.*' While the super- 
visory offices in the state-operated enterprises are under the direct com- 
mand of the Ministry, the departments of supervision under the provincial 
and municipal government and within an administrative district take 
charge of supervisory work in enterprises under local administration. 
Finally, the three networks — supervision reporters, complaint boxes, and 
reception rooms— operated by the supervisory offices are designed to 
encourage mass accusation and to plant an army of informers in the 
enterprises. This pattern of multicontrol through the use of institutional, 
procedural, and mass means is a familiar phenomenon in the Communist 
system. Although it serves to ensure the execution of policies, it generates 
tension and discontent. 
IV 

Industrial administration is certainly the most complicated part of 
Chinese Communist public administration. It is complicated by the need 
for close co-operation between central and local governments both in plan- 
ning and management and by the genera! inefficiency found in Communist 
public administration. Whereas the early overcentralization displeased 


local authorities, the present local participation instills local complacency 


* Text in JMJP, January 6, 1953, p. I 


“See Tan Chen-wen's article, “Improve People's Procuratorate and Consolidate National 
Judicial System,” Hsin-hua yiieh-pao, February 28, 1955, pp. 28-29 


“Report on the Conference, KMJP, June 13, 1955, p. 1 
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Local authorities are guilty of advocating big enterprises while neglecting 
local industries and planning. The shortage of technicians and managerial 
personnel in the local administration also hinders co-operation. As a matter 
of fact, local planning has just begun, and basic data for central planning 
are still not available“? The Communist drive for efficiency in public 
administration is a familiar effort. Inefficiency in public administration was 
summarized by Hsi Chung-hsiin, secretary-general of the State Council, in 
July, 1955.** Many state organs were overstaffed and nonbusiness personnel 
outnumbered business personnel in the enterprises, resulting in the loss of 
funds and efficiency. 

The rapid transformation of private industries to joint-owned enter- 
prises no doubt aggravates the difficulties of central and local administra- 
tion. On the other hand, joint-operated industries are increasingly becom- 
ing centrally controlled and their inclusion in the centralized planning may 
be easily realized. Equally, the increasingly high ratio of state-operated in- 
dustry in the nation’s economy complicates the party's role in industrial ad- 
ministration. The demand for continuous study on the part of party mem- 
bers and the constant strain to increase production have already created 
sufficient tension among the party workers in the enterprises. Indeed, party 
members are reluctant to join industrial work. As the control over state- 
operated enterprises becomes a pertinent part of industrial administration, 
the party may have to rely more on the Youth League and the trade-unions 
for control. Conceivably, the use of organizations such as the All-China 
Federation of Industry and Commerce and the China Association for the 
Promotion of Democracy may still be essential to the party’s endeavor to 
find popular support for its program. 


* Agricultural data, for example, is not accurate at the provincial level and only monthly 
data on industrial production of five industries are available. Reports of the State 
Statistics Bureau in Hsin-hua yueh-pao, February 2, 1955, pp. 129-33 and June 2, 1955, 
pp. 147-51 

“ Reorganization and adjustment in government organization were instituted in 1942, 1951, 
1952, 1953 and 1955. See editorial of KMJP, April 7, 1955, p. 1. Hsi's report in Ta 
Kung Pao (Tientsin), July 31, 1955, p. 3 
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EXT IN importance to the cold war between communism and 
democracy, and bound up with it, is the prevalent upsurge of subject 
peoples demanding self-government. For Great Britain this is not a 

new problem, but rather an old one in a new form. From the late 
eighteenth century to the end of World War II the history of her Empire 
was largely the slow transformation of dependencies with populations of 
European extraction into an association of British nations. Membership 
in this Commonwealth she is today granting, with surprising speed, to 
dependent peoples of non-European lineage who insist upon using British 
institutions even though these are alien to their tradition and culture. This 
involves modification of these institutions to meet particular local condi- 
tions. India and Pakistan have joined as republics (1949, 1956). The Gold 
Coast, while still adapting tribal customs to practices of local self-govern- 
ment, has been permitted to reach the threshold of Dominion status. 
Malaya, engaged in developing multiracial parties on lines similar to those 
of British parties, is to have responsible government by August, 1957. 
Against such a background recent events in the colony of Malta are 
bewildering indeed. A people boasting of their European civilization, and 
making their first steps toward self-government as early as 1849, have 
shown themselves far from skillful in working British parliamentary insti- 


tions and as a result have failed to give a clear-cut decision about accepting 
one of the fundamentals of the Commonwealth, viz., equal status with 
Great Britain. 


It should be noted at once, however, that there are and always have 
been two obstacles in the path of complete self-government for Malta. In 
the first place, the colony is not self-supporting; with an area of 120 square 
miles, a population of 317,000 (over 2,600 to the square mile), and no 
natural resources, it has been receiving and must continue to receive large 
annual subsidies from Great Britain (at present something over four mil- 
lion pounds annually). In the second place, since in the course of the 
twentieth century self-determination has come to include the right of with- 
drawal from the Commonwealth-Empire, no dependency which is an 
essential part of Britain's imperial and international defense system can 
be given the status of a Dominion. 

It has, however, been the hope of those interested in imperial affairs 
that .Maltese leaders would devise some constitutional arrangements that 
would combine the advantages of local self-government with a dignified 
though necessarily dependent position in the Empire. Just such a scheme 
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was at long last set forth by Mr. Dom Mintoff, leader of the Malta Labor 
party, who since 1950 had been urging union with the United Kingdom. 
In 1953, he interpreted an offer of the latter to place Malta under the 
Home Office with a status similar to that of the Channel Islands as going 
halfway to meet his earlier proposal. Accordingly, he worked out a tenta- 
tive plan for union or integration with Great Britain which he made the 
main issue of the 1955 general election.’ The result was twenty-three of 
the forty seats in the legislature for Mr. Mintoff’s Labor party (57 per cent 
of the vote) and seventeen seats for Dr. Borg Olivier’s Nationalist party. 

As soon as the new Labor Government was in office, it began to work 
out the general lines of the Mintoff plan with the aid of experts brought 
in to survey important aspects of the Island's economy and administration.* 
The chief value of the scheme lay in the fact that it came to grips with 
two problems that for three decades have been used by the comparatively 
small group taking an active part in Malta politics to keep the Island in 
turmoil and bring government to a standstill. Because of this, the limited 
responsible government (i.e., dyarchy under which certain powers were 
reserved to the imperial authorities) granted in 1921 was suspended twice, 
withdrawn for eleven years, restored in 1947, and from 1949 to 1955 oper- 
ated so as to bring virtual stalemate. The problems are disagreement over 
interpretation of the powers reserved to the British government and dis- 
satisfaction in regard to funds granted by the latter to supplement the 
resources of the Island. Such payments have been made only after con- 
siderable discussion and as a form of relief to meet specific deficits.* 

First, the Labor Government obtained in the summer of 1955 an agree- 
ment with Britain for a new type of economic assistance. Britain has 
promised to co-operate with the Maltese government in carrying out a 
long-term development plan which is to raise the standard of education 
and other social services, to increase opportunities for employment outside 
the Service establishments, and to avoid unemployment. To further this 
plan, Her Majesty’s Government is to promote new capital development, 
and to assist, as may prove necessary, toward balancing the budget and 
improving social services.‘ 

On the government side, the dyarchy, against which the voices of all 
parties have been raised for many, many years, is to be abolished and 


"Labor Party's Electoral Manifesto, the Knight (Monthly Review published by the Labor 
Party), January 1955, pp. 7-15. 

‘In presenting his budget for 1955-1956 Mr. Mintoff referred to no less than twenty different 
experts either engaged or to be engaged. See New Commonwealth (London), Decem- 
ber 12, 1955, p. 594 

"In the year 1954-55 the British government provided between £4 and £5 million toward 
Malta's capital and current needs, Round Table Conference, Cmd. No. 9657 (1955), 
p. 16 

*Thid., Appendix, p. 37 
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Malta united with Great Britain on a basis of equality, recognition of 
which will be given by Britain’s accepting three representatives of Malta 
in the Parliament at Westminster. In place of a governor and staff exer- 
cising imperial power there will be only a titular governor and a system 
of consultative councils —a Defense Council on which will sit Malta's 
prime minister and representatives of the British government, a committee 
including representatives of both governments to decide on economic and 
financial matters of common concern, and a Joint Standing Ministerial 
Committee to consider at the highest level issues of particular importance 
or difficulty affecting Malta. All internal matters, including those affecting 
the position of the Church, education, marriage, and family life, will be in 
the hands of the Maltese Parliament.* 

Both the development plan and the proposed change in constitutional 
status — the details of which are to be worked out later by negotiation — 
together with alternatives suggested by the Opposition leader, Dr. Georgio 
Borg Olivier, were subjected to searching inquiry by a Round Table Con- 
ference composed of distinguished members of all political parties in Brit- 
ain (September, 1955). The members also spent another week in Malta 
taking evidence, holding private conversations, and learning first-hand 
something of the Island’s economy. Their report recommended the consti- 
tutional changes proposed by the Labor Government and represented by 
them as essential to the implementation of the development plan. 

The Round Table members made it completely clear, however, that 
the first step must be “for the Maltese people themselves to determine and 
to demonstrate clearly and unmistakably whether the proposals of Maltese 


Government do indeed correspond to their wishes." * This followed prece- 
dents set in connection with the constitutional changes in 1921 and 1947, 
when the British government had made the expressed desires of the 
Maltese people the starting point. Since the proposals approved by the 


Conference had been formulated by one party only, it was necessary to 
know before going further whether they represented a consensus of Maltese 
public opinion. 

Accordingly, the Malta Government prepared the proposal for union 
or integration as a referendum to be voted upon February 11 and 12, 1956. 
The polling and the campaign that preceded it provided convincing evi- 
dence that the institutions of British parliamentary government had never 
been established in Malta. Moreover, they also revealed those features of 
political life which, due to lack of responsible leadership throughout the 
history of the Island under British rule, have forestalled these institutions. 


* Ibid » Pp. Oi 
* Ibid., p. 21 
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Representative government was introduced in 1835, expanded until 
there was an elected majority on the Council of State in 1887, and then 
reduced to an elected minority in 1903, there to remain until 1921. Down 
to about 1870 the appointed or elected members co-operated with the 
governors in introducing elementary education, changing the tariff system 
in order to promote trade, and providing other necessary reforms. After 
that, these representatives began to concentrate on putting more power 
into their own hands. Such determination to lessen the authority of the 
imperial power is characteristic of all colonial leaders. In Malta, however, 
the latter established a tradition of trying to gain that end at the expense 
of, rather than on behalf of, the public good. 

For example, a committee of local physicians investigating an appalling 
rise in the death rate (from 47.87 a thousand in 1873 to double that in 
1874) reported that sanitation must be improved at once. Since the Mili- 
tary Services were to bear three-sevenths of the cost of a sewage system, 
they immediately began work on the project. Meanwhile the governor 
proposed to raise the colony's share (four-sevenths) by indirect taxes paid 
by the well-to-do. The elected minority would agree neither to this nor 
to a token payment of £3,000 to permit use of the part of the system 
already completed. They insisted on having more time to consider a report 
which had been available to them for three years and argued that the 
health situation was not alarming. In the end, since the public interest 
was at stake, the governor was forced to obtain the token payment by 
means of the official majority only, thus being made to appear guilty of 
ignoring the representatives of the people. Similar tactics were pursued in 
1882, when the sewage system was extended,’ and as late as July 24, 1890, 
one of the leaders, Dr. Fortunato Mizzi, was talking about the “untold 
benefits” that might have been obtained if the money “thrown away on 
drainage works” had been used otherwise." 

The same attitude led to the loss or alteration, to the public disad- 
vantage, of several education votes,” and still later found expression in the 
claim that improvements made by the Crown Colony government (1933- 
39), such as starting the elimination of undulant fever, bringing in an 
expert on agriculture, and extending the drainage system to the villages, 
were reckless expenditures. The moderate program of social services 
proposed by the Labor Government (1947-48), e.g., compulsory unemploy- 


* Debates of Council of Government, Il (1877-78); V (1880-81); VI (1881-82). See also 
correspondence between the Governors and the Secretaries of State, C2317 (1878-79), 
and C2729 (1880) 

* Colonial Office 158/294. Governor Smith to Secretary of State July 25, 1890 (confiden 
tial). Report of Dr. Mizzi's speech enclosed. 

* Debates of Council of Government, IX (1884-85); XVII (1902403). See also George 
Fraser, The Malta Question, 1877-1887 (London, 1887) 
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ment insurance and old age pensions to be paid for by an income tax, 
was dubbed a “Kremlin-like policy,” the work of extreme socialists, the 
Fabians (sic).'° 

This negative approach was largely responsible for the fact that parties, 
one of the essentials of parliamentary government, did not appear until 
1921, when the Labor party came into existence. 

Dr. Fortunato Mizzi began in 1880 to draw together a faction calling 
themselves “Anti-Reformers.” Dr. Mizzi himself chose nominees for the 
Council, committed them to opposition to reforms recommended after 
thorough and impartial investigations by three Royal Commissions, com- 
pelled them to promise to agitate unceasingly for a larger measure of self- 
government, and promoted their election through the columns of his paper, 
Malta. In this way he dominated the Council in the 1880's and again from 
1898 to 1905, and set a pattern for political life in which misrepresentation, 
even falsification, became routine and reputable political weapons." 

One of the reforms opposed by the Mizzi group, viz., greater attention 
to the study of English, was proposed in order to help Maltese seeking em- 
ployment in the public service or in the dockyard, as well as those wishing 
to emigrate to British countries. This was denounced out of hand as an 
attempt to undermine Maltese culture. The latter, the Anti-Reformers 
insisted, was Italian and was bound up with the Catholic faith, and a story 
was assiduously spread that the purpose of greater stress on English was 
to Protestantize the Maltese people."*? As a matter of fact, more than 
90 per cent of the population knew no Italian; and when the Royal Com- 
mission’s recommendation was first published the Archbishop had given 
it his unqualified approval, and had ordered knowledge of English to be 
henceforth a requirement in obtaining Holy Orders.** Nevertheless, this 
misrepresentation of Maltese culture and of the purpose of teaching English 
haunted political life from the 1880's on, hampered the development of a 
trade-union movement, and raised difficulties in the formulation of the 
1921 constitution. 

In the election of 1930 the Nationalist party, heir of the Anti-Reformers, 
declared Lord Strickland, leader of the Constitutionalist party and a strong 
advocate of English education, to be an enemy of the Church. Con- 
sequently the Bishops issued a Pastoral Letter stating that Catholics might 
not, “without committing a grave sin, vote for Lord Strickland and his 
candidates.” They were, however, solemnly bound to vote for those person: 
“who by their attitude in the past offered greater guarantees for religious 


” Nation (Malta), January 3 and 21, 1948; March 24, 1948; December 1, 1948 
" Malta News, October 1880 — November 1887, passim 

" Ibid., June 4, 1884 

* Report on Education System of Malta C2685, 1880 
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and for social welfare.” ** At this juncture the imperial authorities called 
a halt to the election and suspended the constitution. The Nationalists, 
who were thereby prevented from immediately turning the situation to 
their advantage, insisted that this interruption was the result of connivance 
between the British government and Lord Strickland. After the constitu- 
tion was restored and the election called again, the Constitutionalists were 
overwhelmingly defeated. The Nationalists, with a two-thirds majority in 
the legislature, were so persistent in promoting Italian culture by uncon- 
stitutional measures that Britain had no alternative but to withdraw re- 
sponsible government. 

Long before this, still another custom had been introduced into the 
personal contests that served as elections. That was to discredit and when 
possible to prevent the use of democratic procedures. As early as 1882 the 
Mizzi followers took advantage of by-elections to nominate and elect 
ignorant and ridiculous men, with the result that the Council of State was 
made a laughing stock, the other members resigned, and a new election 
had to be called.'* 

After a council with an unofficial majority was granted (1887), the 
elected members concentrated upon agitating for responsible government 
rather than demonstrating their ability to participate effectively in the 
existing government. One form of protest was to have part of their number 
resign, thus forcing the governor to carry on as best he could with official 
members only. When repeated warning against this blocking of self-govern- 
ment proved of no avail, a new constitution reduced the number of elected 
members to eight and increased the official members to ten (1903).'* Soon 
afterward “abstentionism” was resumed and except for the years 1907-09 
the majority of the elected members resigned en masse after each election 
through 1917. 

In 1945 the governor called an election for the ten minority council 
members. This had been postponed for two years because of the war. The 
governor’s decision was in keeping with the wishes of the Malta Labor 
party leaders, who included in their electoral program introduction of 


social services, to be paid for by an increase in direct taxes, particularly on 
land values and income. The Constitutionalists and Nationalists, who 
wished a vote to be taken only after a new constitution should be obtained, 
therefore refused to contest the election;'’ and when the Laborites won all 


the seats the opposition parties attributed the victory to imperial govern- 
ment support. The support consisted of the Colonial Secretary's reply in 


* Malta Royal Commission 1931. Cmd. No. 3993 (1934), pp. 53-54 
” Malta News, November 22, 1882 


“This was discussed at length in the correspondence between the Governors and Secre 
taries of State, CO 158/293-325; CO 810/37; Cd 5217(1910) 


" Bulletin (Malea), November 18, 1944; Times of Malta, October 10, 1945 
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answer to a question in the House of Commons: “I cannot regard boycott 
of the elections as helpful or in the best interest of Malta, particularly in 
view of further discussion concerning the restoration of self-government.” ™* 

Such were the procedures which throughout the years stood in the way 
of parliamentary government in Malta and which in 1956 were again 
brought into play to prevent any clear-cut decision on the question of union 
with Britain. The Nationalist Opposition, in place of a bona fide alterna- 
tive, which British party practice demands, asked for Dominion status or its 
equivalent, the first of which had been ruled out by the British govern- 
ment in 1953 and the second of which had been judged unworkable by the 
Round Table Conference. 

Nor did the Nationalists and other opponents seriously consider the 
referendum proposals on their merits; rather they tended to concentrate 
upon emotional and often misleading attacks. Closer association with 
Britain was a “shocking plot to denationalize’’ Malta — a plan selected for 
the Maltese by the British government to serve its own interests.'” Through 
integration the people “would be giving their main assets in consideration 
of financial aid which was far from being adequate,” and “H. M. Govern- 
ment could grant bases in Malta to any foreign power” against financial 
considerations which would go into the United Kingdom treasury.*” 

Along with these appeals went the long-established device of first dis- 
crediting and then obstructing the democratic process. Time allotted for 
discussing the referendum bill — which embodied what had been the chief 
topic of conversation in Malta for a year — was entirely inadequate, said 
the Nationalist minority members of the legislature. They therefore left 
the chamber in a body before the vote was taken and later asserted that the 
proposals had never been brought before the Legislative Assembly.*' The 
Governor’s routine announcement of the dates for the referendum was 
bitterly criticized and an attempt was made to have the civil courts declare 
it ultra vires.** 


The vast majority of voters, each one of whom was given a copy of 
the proposals, “would not know what they were voting about,” it was 
claimed. A provision for assistance in voting to those proving their need 
for it (75 per cent of the adults over thirty-five are illiterate) could, it was 
charged, permit members of the Government or the Labor members of the 
Assembly to offer advice which the voter would not dare refuse.**" Repeated 


*HC.Deb., 414 (5th ser.) (October 9-October 26, 1945), col. 2143 

” Times of Malta, January 20, 1956, February 3, 1956 

* Ibid., Dr. Borg Olivier, Dr. Azopardi, February 6, 1956 

* Ibid., December 20 and 23, 1955 

* Ibid. January 24, 27, 28, and 30, 1956. The courts decided that the Governor's issuance 
of the warrant was within his powers. Appeal to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council was refused and the case withdrawn 


* Ibid. January 20, 1956. 
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assertions that the election would not be conducted fairly were not silenced 
when the Government invited the world press and seven members of the 
British Parliament (three Conservatives, one Liberal and three Labour 
members) to be present and to observe carefully the polling.** 

Outright obstruction was used when, on January 20, 1956, the leader of 
the Nationalist party directed members to boycott the polling or to spoil 
their ballots if they feared to stay away from the polls because they were 
in government employment. In this directive, the Nationalists, just as in 
1930 and 1945, accused the imperial authorities of interfering in local 
affairs and deplored Britain’s “conniving at this discreditable political 
maneuvering and stretching out a helping hand to the perpetration of such 
blatant political treason” (viz., the plan for union) .”* 

Whatever the plan or weapons, it was soon evident that the most 
effective opposition was based on concern for the position and rights of the 
Roman Catholic Church. In presenting its plans to the Round Table Con- 
ference and later to the voters, the Labor party had made it clear that only 
the Maltese legislature would exercise any authority with reference to the 
Church and religion. The report of the Conference gave assurance that the 
British Parliament would not change its policy of a hundred and fifty years 
of noninterference in religious matters of Malta. Confirmation of this 
assurance by the British government, the Labor party leaders stated, 
definitely would be obtained as one of the conditions under which arrange- 
ments would be made with Britain after union had been decided.” 

In the House of Commons (February 1, 1956) the Colonial Secretary 
recalled Prime Minister Eden’s pledge of November 10, 1955, that “Her 
Majesty’s Government will take no action to prejudice the position of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Malta,” and with the full agreement of Labor 
and Liberal leaders the Secretary added that the Government would 
recommend to the House nothing contrary to the undertaking given by the 
Conference. 

The position of the Church took form gradually.27. The Archbishop 
in an interview with Mr. Mintoff on November 10, 1955, had assured him 
that neither he nor the Bishop contemplated recommending abstention or 
opposition to the Labor Government’s proposals for union. On January 21, 
1956, the Archbishop and the Bishop, in their Pastoral Letter, stated that 
they did not yet know that the recommendation of Round Table members 
would be accepted by the British government and Parliament and pointed 


“Ibid, February 9, 1956. 
* Ibid, January 20, 1956. 
* Ibid., January 25, 1956. 


"The Maltese people are 100 per cent Roman Catholic. It is stated in The Religion of 
Malta Declaration Act (1922) that “The Roman Catholic Apostolic Religion is, as it 
has ever been in the past, the Religion of Malta and its Dependencies.” 
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out the danger of Parliament's using its power to override Malta's legis- 
lature. This danger could be averted only if guarantees against it were 
found in the documents providing the new constitution. In conclusion, and 
as a directive for their behavior, the people were reminded of “their wish 
to remain faithful to the Catholic traditions inherited from our forefathers.” 

On February 3 the Archbishop asked to have voting postponed until 
guarantees were given by the British government, presumably in an Act of 
Parliament, that nothing would be done to “diminish or detract from the 
prerogatives as now enjoyed or from the present position of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Malta in all matters in which the Church is directly 
concerned and in particular as regards the marriage laws and laws relating 
to family life and education.” Three days later he sent the Governor a 
draft provision which if inserted in the constitution would provide the 
desired guarantee.” 

Meanwhile the Malta Government replied to the Pastoral Letter, calling 
attention to the interdependence of the constitutional and economic aspects 
of their plans and repeating once more their determination to come to no 
agreement respecting these plans unless the position of the Church was 
safeguarded. This pledge to make the safety of the Church a sine qua non 
of any new arrangements with Britain had been set forth earlier in corre- 
spondence between the Malta Labor party leaders and the Papal Secretary 
of State. This correspondence was now published at the same time as their 
reply to the Pastoral Letter.” 

On the eve of the election, however, the Archbishop broadcast a state- 
ment in which he spoke sharply of threats from the Prime Minister, of 
deception of the people as to the real consequence of the proposed integra- 
tion, and of unjustified charges that the Church was in alliance with a 
political party. He asserted that the Malta Government in its response to 
the Pastoral Letter had broken with the Church.” As the Archbishop did 
not yet know what the British Parliament would do about assurances he 
could not say that “from the religious aspect there is nothing against 
integration.” ** 

Mr. Mintoff replied to this, denying that his Government had broken 
with the Church and enumerating his efforts to relieve the misgivings of the 


™ Times of Malta, January 23 and 25, February 4 and 8, 1956 

* Ibid., January 25, 1956. 

” A later statement from the Curia said that a desire for this break had been indicated 
by the publication of the correspondence without the authority of these concerned, 
and this was regarded as an affront to the Holy See; until it was redressed, the 
Archbishop could not discuss the situation as Mr. Mintoff requested. Times of Malta 
February 11, 1956 


" Ibid., February 10, 1956. 
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ecclesiastical authorities and to ensure that there would be no interference 
with the religion of the people.” 

The election which began on the twelfth resulted as follows:** 

In favor of Integration ‘67,607 votes — 44.24% 
Against Integration 20,177 vores — 13.20% 
Invalid ..... ‘ 2,559 votes— 1.69% 
Abstained = j .. 62,480 votes — 40.87% 

However one looks at these returns, the fact remains that 40 per cent 
of the electorate at the behest of a leader who continues to call for 
Dominion status rejected the democratic process. Granting, however, that 
the Nationalist Opposition has played a major role in preventing a clear 
expression of the will of the people, Mr. Mintoff must accept much of the 
blame for failure to obtain a larger part of the 60 per cent vote. 

In his ten years of public life he has consistently followed practices 
which have got in the way of democratic government. By his determina- 
tion in 1948-49 to “break” his former leader, Dr. Boffa, who had repeatedly 
to curb his extremist conduct and statements, he turned what had been the 
most promising political party in the history of Malta into an arena of 
personal rivalry. By his unwillingness to compromise with either his 
colleagues or his opponents and by his obstructionist policy while leader 
of the Opposition he set at nought two essentials of parliamentary democ- 
racy.** 


Moreover, no one surpassed him in misrepresentation of Britain's policies. 
His sophomoric threats of saying goodby to the British Empire and his 
references to Whitehall’s never having given a moment’s thought to Malta’s 


economic structure may have cost him the votes of a small group of 
thoughtful men and women. The members of this group, who have been 
unwilling to take part in the kind of politics found in Malta, might well 
have voted for the proposals of the Labor party if the leader had not been 
80 slow in recognizing the good faith and good will of Great Britain. 


" Ibid., February 11, 1956. 
"Torch (Malta), February 16, 1956. 


“The Malta Labor party Government on its inauguration in 1947 introduced social legis- 
lation limited in scope both by lack of funds and by its determination to show that 
it was not made up of irresponsible Socialists as its enemies claimed. By failing to 
curb extremists who called for more social services at once, Mr. Mintoff undermined 
the leadership of Dr. Boffa. By refusing to support Dr. Boffa in withdrawal of an 
ultimatum to the British Government which the latter could not countenance, he 
was able to bring about his own election as leader (1949). This split in the Malta 
Labor party resulted in its defeat in 1950 and a succession of three Governments, 
1980.5, without working majorities. Meanwhile Mr. Mintoff’s terms for reunion of the 
two Labor groups were too arbitrary for Dr. Boffa to accept, and Mr. Mintoff also 
rejected all opportunities to join in a National Government, though in this he was 
probably no more intransigent than leaders of the other parties. See the Bulletin 
and the Torch, 1948-54, passim. See also Mr. Mintoff’s own pamphlet, “The Struggle 
for Survival” (Malta, 1949) 
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In examining the results of the referendum, the British Government 
apparently considered that the 75 per cent of the votes cast which favored 
integration justified its going forward with the proposed changes. Accord- 
ingly, after a full debate on the Report in the House of Commons, Prime 
Minister Eden announced that the Government would introduce a bill to 
carry out its recommendations. After this has passed through all stages — 
and undoubtedly its provisions will be determined by discussion between 
the two governments — it will be brought into operation only if and when 
the Maltese people have shown their desire for it in a general election.”* 

Since the Act will contain the guarantees asked for by the Church and 
since the general lines of integration have been approved by all parties in 
the House of Commons, it seems likely that support for it in Malta will be 
increased over that shown in the referendum. 

Such an outcome will demonstrate that Britain is still willing to try 
new and imaginative approaches to membership in her Commonwealth 
and that people of a small community can adapt institutions developed 
in a much larger area outside their own culture to their special needs and 
customs. 


“Times (London), March 27 and 29, 1956 
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ATHOLICS in Australia have demonstrated a rather remarkable 
= adaptability and ingenuity in both political and industrial labor prob- 
lems. This is particularly so in regard to the unusual labor-union 
tactics against Communists in which they have played a leading role since 
the war. In the methods used to compete with Communists on their own 
terms can be found a dynamic approach which is of considerable interest. 
It is important to note from the beginning that it is not the Roman 
Catholic Church or Catholics as a religious group only which is the primary 
focus of this paper. It is Catholic labor leaders and Catholic social action 
and inspiration that we shall consider. These methods and ideas are seldom 
purely Catholic and, in fact, cannot be. The reason for this is that 
Catholics are a minority in the Australian population and a minority in 
the Labor party.' They must attain support from Protestants if they are to 
be leaders or if they are to gain acceptance for their ideas. They must 
avoid purely Catholic objectives, and they must espouse ideas with a wide 
appeal. 

In addition to the Catholic inspiration in competing with Communist 
leadership, it is important to note two other points. The past Catholic 
adjustment to the labor movement and the past leadership by Catholics 
toward socialism in Australia have prepared them for the unusual role 
they have played in regard to communism. Furthermore, recent labor 
reaction against Catholic activities in the labor movement may result in 
alienating many Catholics with consequent strengthening of conservatism 
in Australia. 

The close identification of Australian Catholics with the labor move- 
ment is something which far antedates the party and goes back into 
Australian history.? Until the current postwar deluge of immigrants, nearly 


"Recently the Catholics have constituted about 20 per cent of the general population of 
Australia, but incomplete tabulation of the latest census indicates the figure is now 
larger. Table I is an estimate of the ratio of Catholics to the general population in 
each federai electoral division of the state of Victoria, which is the principal area 
considered in this paper. There is a strong correlation between divisions with a high 
Catholic percentage and divisions held by Labor parry members, despite the fact 
that Catholics nowhere exceed 31 per cent. 

*L. F. Crisp, The Parliamentary Government of the Commonwealth of Australia (Lon- 

don: Longmans, Green & Co., 1949), pp. 85-88. There is also a second edition 

published in 1954. J. D. B. Miller, Australian Government and Politics (London: 

Gerald Duckworth & Co., 1954), pp. 75-76. L. Overacker, The Australian Parry 

System (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1952), pp. 114, 125-27. H. V. Evaet, 

Australian Labour Leader (Sydney: Angus & Robertson, 1945), third edition, pp. 2, 6. 

L. Webb, Communism and Democracy in Australia (Melbourne: F. W. Cheshire Pry., 

Led., 1954), p. 97. 
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all Australian Catholics were of Irish extraction. The Catholic group 
in the new country therefore generally has shared some of the national 
characteristics of the Irish, particularly that of distrusting England.* The 
solidarity of this social group was heightened by its predominantly working- 
class origin. It was natural that these people from the earliest colonial days 
were attracted to political and social groups opposed to the English 
Protestant governing class and were interested in more radical reforms 
and working-class goals.’ When to this is added their lively political sense, 
it is no wonder that they came to exercise considerable influence within 
the labor movement. The unusual influence of Catholics today in labor 
affairs is also easier to understand in view of this background. 

The prominence of Catholics in the Labor party came at the time of 
World War I when they opposed conscription. In 1917 when the Labor 
Prime Minister, W. M. Hughes, returned from a triumphant tour of 
England, he was convinced that voluntary enlistment for the European 
war was insufficient, and he thought that conscription was necessary. He 
therefore initiated a referendum proposal to permit the Australian govern- 
ment to use compulsion. This referendum followed the Irish Rebellion, 
which had aroused considerable anti-British feeling among Australians of 
Irish-Catholic extraction. They came to have less and less enthusiasm 
for sending further aid to Britain and so many were opposed to conscrip- 
tion. 

Dr. Mannix, the Archbishop of Melbourne, who came from Dublin, 
stepped forward to lead the campaign against the referendum. The Prime 
Minister chose him as his principal antagonist, perhaps not without hoping 
to attract a big share of the predominantly Protestant voters.’ When the 
referendum was defeated, the breach in the Labor party was too big to heal 
so it split apart. Hughes went over to lead the conservatives with several 
prominent Protestant labor leaders.* Most of the remaining top party 
leaders were Catholic. In the succeeding period a large share of the leader- 
ship continued to be persons of Catholic religious affiliation, although this 
did not prove to be incompatible with considerable radicalism in their 
outlook.*® 


* Crisp, op. cit., pp. 85-86. Overacker, op. cit, p. 125 

* Overacker, op. cit., pp. 125-26. Crisp, op. cit., p. 86 

* Crisp, op. cit. p. 86. 

* Evate, op. cit., Pp. 409. 

* Overacker, op. cit, p. 126. 

* Ibid, p. 127. 

*L. F. Crisp, The Australian Federal Labour Parry, 1901-1951 (London: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1955), p. 329, table of national origins and text indicate Roman Catholic 
membership of the federal parliamentary Labor party and, indirectly, the Catholix 
share of the leadership of the entire Labor party. This was about 12 per cent in 1901, 
40 per cent in 1921, and 50 per cent in 1931. Webb, op. cit, p. 26, writes that over 
half this body was Roman Catholic in 1950 
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The adaptability of Catholics toward socialism is shown by their leader- 
ship in the party when it adopted the socialist objective in 1921.'° The 
Catholic labor adherents were already leaders and members in a working- 
class party when the objective of nationalization of production, distribution, 
and exchange was inserted in the Labor platform. A clue to the ease with 
which the socialist objective and the methods to achieve it were supported 
by the Catholic labor leaders is the radicalism of the times. Although one 
leader characterized it as communism and a departure from the tradition 
of the Labor party, another admired its soviet character.'' Not only was 
labor attracted by Russian experiments, but even one Catholic journal 
wrote favorably of Bolshevik achievement in Russia.’ 

If it is correct to say that the Labor party adopted a strong socialist 
objective just when Catholic leadership was especially strong in the party, 
it is also true that for the majority of rank-and-file labor this leadership had 
moderate connotations. The best indication of the Catholic attitude is 
perhaps that expressed by Dr. Mannix himself, who said that a majority 
of the Labor conference which adopted the objective also approved of an 
interpretation that nationalization did not mean opposition to private prop- 
erty or that all production, distribution, and exchange should be na- 
tionalized.’* For a stalwart Labor supporter like Archbishop Mannix it 
had a moderate meaning together, perhaps, with considerable sympathy 
for social experiments designed to improve the lot of the worker and 
common citizen. This interpretation has been the predominant one down 
to the present.'* 

The tolerance or even enthusiasm with which Catholics viewed the 
radical inspiration of labor at this time made it easy for them to adapt 
themselves to the Communist problem later.’* The flexibility with which 
they participated in policy-making and in the administration of labor affairs, 


” Crisp, Federal Labour Party, op. cit., p. 282. 
" Ibid, p. 279. 


™® Miss Celia Hamilton is preparing a thesis at the University College in Canberra dealing 
with the Catholic role in the labor movement from 1890 to 1921. She has uncovered 
some little-known and interesting material on Church attitudes after 1918 dealing 
with such labor matters. 


"The Archbishop is quoted in Commonwealth Parliamentary Debates, 198 (1948), 1498 
Dr. Mannix’s version of the famous Blackburn Declaration differs slightly in wording 
from that indicated by the conference report of 1921 given in Crisp, Federal Labour 
Party, op. cit. p. 281. Another Catholic view of the historic conference is that of 
the present deputy leader of the Labor party, Arthur Calwell, in S. R. Davis, W 
McMahon, A. A. Calwell, L. C. Webb, The Australian Political Party System (Syd- 
ney: Angus & Robertson, 1954), pp. 72 ff. An authoritative account is in Crisp, 
Federal Labour Party, op. cit., pp. 277 ff 


“Crisp, Federal Labour Party, op. cit., pp. 281-82, 298. Professor Crisp’s interpretation 
is especially interesting since he is an active Labor party official and a keen student 
of Labor party history and organization. 


“One of the most famous labor leaders and a devout Catholic, Scullin, was « principal 
supporter of the objective. [bid., p. 282. 
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however, seems to be characteristic of the Catholic group. It was to be 
surpassed only by their later postwar ingenuity in creating a new ideology 
and a new action program for labor. 

Although Catholic ideas were important before the last great war, 
it was more the ideas of individual Catholic leaders which mattered. The 
Catholic Church then had no general program for the labor movement. 
The Church was, nevertheless, anxious to obtain state aid for religious 
education but never succeeded in gaining Labor party recognition of this 
aim. Such purely denominational aims could not be imposed upon the 
Labor party."* 

After 1945, changing conditions made it increasingly difficult for the 
majority of Catholics to be as satisfied with the labor movement as before. 
The Labor Government had a fine record for its wartime leadership but 
it had not had an opportunity to implement the party program. During the 
conflict there was a truce on the more controversial matters to permit 
maximum co-operation in the national effort.’ Labor had experienced 
a brief period in power in the Commonwealth from 1929 to 1932, but the 
party had split again over what was the best policy to solve the economik 
recession and no socialist program was undertaken." 

In 1945, as in 1921, there was an attempt to move ahead after a great 
war, so the Labor Government embarked on a program of assuring full 
employment and considerable nationalization which was continued until 
its defeat in 1949.'° The principal measures which aroused the most 
opposition dealt with banking. The conservative forces attacked this 
financial nationalization in the courts and part of it was eventually declared 
invalid.” A number of Catholics especially close to the Church criticized 
the Labor party policy strongly. 

The associate editor of the Sydney Catholic Weekly wrote an article 
commented upon very widely by prominent Labor politicians. In this he 
called for outright repudiation of the socialist objective of the party.” 
To solve the problem for Catholics, the Australian Catholic bishops issued 
a pamphlet specifically stating that banking might legitimately come under 


“The Catholic Federation had tried to persuade both labor and non-labor in New Sout! 
Wales to support state aid for Catholic schools as in 1913; Evatt, op. cit, pp. 331-35 
The Catholic efforts in the twenties to organize within the Labor party or even rut 
their own candidates were not a success. They failed also in the past several year 
and may confirm Dr. Evatt's pessimistic statement given in note 39 


" Crisp, Federal Labour Party, op. cit, p. 288 

" Overacker, op. cit., pp. 148-52 

"Crisp Federal Labour Party, op. cit., pp. 289-9 

* Crisp, Federal Labour Party, op. cit., pp. 295-96, especially note 53 on p. 2% 


"Ibid., p. 294 and note 48 on page 294. Sydney Morning Herald, September 20, 1928 
Overacker, op. cit.,, p. 169 


P 
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public control, though not necessarily by nationalization.** Complete 
socialization was incompatible with Church doctrine, it was carefully stated, 
but the real purpose was to relieve Catholic fears about Labor policy. In 
effect it seemed to indicate that the tolerant attitude adopted ever since 
1921 was still to govern, and that the Church considered that the tradi- 
tionally moderate program was, in fact, then being carried out by the Labor 
Government. 

The principal matter which arose to embitter Catholic and labor rela- 
tions proved to be communism.** Although the danger of Communists’ 
dominating the union movement and the Labor party has undoubtedly 
been exaggerated, it is true that a number of unions had elected Commu- 
nists to leading positions and, in truth, seemed rather pleased with their 
leadership.** Even the Labor party came to blame the Communists for 
causing unnecessary strikes during the great coal strike of 1949, which 
resulted in such economic dislocation that the whole country was affected.”* 
The general public became increasingly agitated over the matter and many 
may have thought the Labor Government failed to act decisively. Whether 
or not this was an important reason for the defeat of Labor, the Conserva- 
tives came to power in 1949 with a pledge to dissolve the Communist party. 

After considerable dispute between the Labor party, now in opposition, 
and the Conservatives, a Communist party dissolution bill was passed. 
It was opposed initially by the Labor party and then again when the unions 
challenged it in the courts. After the courts declared the measure invalid 
and after another national election, the Conservatives submitted a constitu- 
tional referendum to dissolve the Communist party which was fought by 
the Labor party.** The referendum defeat was a Labor victory and ended 
the attempts to liquidate the Communist influence through repressive legis- 
lation. 

Throughout the Labor party opposition to Communist party dissolution 
there was some dissatisfaction in Labor ranks, especially among the Vic- 


torian Catholics.*" At one point it was strong enough to reverse the party 
position and permit the Labor-controlled Commonwealth Senate to pass 


* Archbishops and Bishops of the Roman Catholic Church in Australia, “Social Justice 
Statement 1948: Socialization,” pamphlet printed in Carnegle, Victoria, 1948, pp 
14-15. Crisp, Federal Labour Parry, op. cit., pp. 293-94. Webb, op. cit, p. 98 

"Webb, op. cit. pp. 98-99. Although Mr. Webb, reader in Political Science at the 
National University in Canberra, considers the Communist issue not so serious, he 
wrote before the dramatic events of 1954 and 1955. It might be more accurate to 
say the issue has become what measures to take toward communism as a serious 
labor problem % 

“Webb, op. cit, p. 16 

* Ibid. p. 13. 

* Ibid., pp. 23-47. The remainder of Mr. Webb's book is a description of the referendum 
campaign 

" Ibid., pp. 81-82 
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the first dissolution bill. During the referendum campaign which took place 
in 1951 a number of Labor members of Parliament refused even to speak 
from the same platform with the new party leader, Dr. Evatt, because of 
their opposition to the party position. These Labor men were nearly all 
Catholics who entered the Commonwealth Parliament in 1949 from a more 
middle-class than working-class background and were such ardent anti- 
Communists that they were eventually to form their own anti-Communist 
Labor party.** These members of Parliament represented a new kind of 
Catholic thinking and activity which rapidly gained strength after Labor's 
eclipse in the federal sphere. It was quite different from the prewar 
amalgam of radicalism and Catholicism which characterized Labor Catho- 
lics heretofore. 

The Catholic ideology and action program grew out of the postwar situa- 
tion of the Church and of Australia, both of which were felt to be threat- 
ened by communism from abroad as well as from within.** The Australian 
Roman Catholic Church desires that Australia be as much a Catholic 
country as possible — at least a Christian one. Its ultimate objective is to 
Christianize all of Asia under its leadership. It regards strong military forces 
in Southeast Asia and close alliance with the United States as being of 
paramount importance to prevent Communist aggression from the north 
and to preserve Australia as the base for Christianizing Asia. One of com- 
munism’s prime objectives is thought to be the extermination of the Church 
and its work. The Church strongly supports large-scale European immigra- 
tion, which is having the indirect effect of increasing the Catholic propor- 
tion of the population. It also sponsors a movement away from the cities, 
and the decentralization of production. It desires as rapid an increase in 
population as possible to enable Australia to provide enough manpower 
to stem the threatened tide of conquest from the north. Internally, it fears 
that increasing communism in the unions and the resulting influence in the 
Labor party may lead eventually to Communist domination or destruction 
of the work of the Church. In order to strengthen Australia to meet this 
great challenge, greater productivity of labor ana a more responsible atti- 
tude toward strikes and other labor problems is felt to be essential. 

Catholic thinking, then, envisages greater productivity and a more co- 
operative attitude between Jabor and capital to minimize the effects of 
strikes. A certain tolerance of nationalization and allied social policies, 
when the necessity can be shown, still continues. Communist activity in 
the unions was a direct barrier to achieving these goals, quite aside from 


™ SeeTable Il for the composition of this group 


*” Archbishops and Bishops of the Roman Catholic Church in Australia, “Social Justice 
Statement 1951: The Future of Australia,” pamphlet printed in Carnegle, Victoria 
1951. Other Catholic publications which contain these views are the Melbourne 
Advocate, Sydney Catholic Weekly, Holy Name Monthly, and Social Survey 
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any ultimate Communist threat to extinguish the Church and destroy 
Australia as a center of Christian culture in Asia. The action program 
adopted was aimed at reducing Communist influence as well as giving 
the labor movement a more productive and effective role in society. 

Catholic ingenuity and adaptability in achieving its new labor aims 
are demonstrated in the action taken. In some of the Communist-led 
unions there were naturally some members who were dissatisfied with the 
leaders, and a few of these men began to organize small groups within 
their unions called industrial groups.”” Their principal aim was to support 
their own candidates and win support in union elections and affairs. They 
had little initial success. The lay leader of the Catholic Rural Movement 
was asked to persuade Catholic unionists to help the industrial groups 
defeat the Communists."* As a result, numbers of lay Catholics interested 
in the Catholic social movement gave inspiration and organizational assist- 
ance to umonists in the groups.**? Methods of co-ordinating unionists were 
worked out so that friendly members could be on hand at crucia) meetings, 
or after other members had left, to see that no vital votes went un- 
challenged. Although Protestant support was sought by the groups, it was 
the Catholic unionists who had enough interest to support the effort; so the 
groups came to have a strong Catholic coloring both in their ideas and in 
their membership. 

The success of the industrial groups in union affairs came principally in 
the period from 1951 to 1953 when they were able to put their candidates 
in important offices in the railway and waterside unions as wel! as in those 
of the ironworkers and clerks.** These formerly had Communists in some 
of the main union offices.** The Labor Government — and the Conserva- 
tive one as well — had passed legislation permitting government supervision 
of union elections when evidence of fraud could be shown. This legal 
weapon was utilized by the groups to advantage. Even more valuable was 
the Labor party sponsorship of the groups. These became integral parts 
of the Labor party, so that no party member could stand as a candidate 
in a union election against the ticket supported by the industrial group. 
This Labor party support was probably a big factor in the success of the 
groups. 


"DD. W. Rawson, “The A. L. P. Industrial Groups — An Assessment,” Australian (Quuar 
terly, XXVI (December, 1954), 37. 

‘This was Mr. B. A. Santamaria, singled out by Dr. Evatt as the principal organizer in 
Catholic “interference” in the labor movement. The former's own statement is in 
Sydney Morning Herald, October 21, 1954, p. 5. Catholic journals commented or 
this statement even more fully. 

‘Joint Pastoral Letter of the Australian Bishops on the Menace of Communism,” sheet 
for parish use printed by Advocate Press, Melbourne, April 29, 1955. “Criticus 
Background to the Pastoral,” Holy Name Monthly, XXI (July, 1955), 4-5 

™ Rawson, op. cit. p. 37 

“Webb, op. cit, 172-73 
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At the same time that the industrial groups were becoming prominent 
in Communist-dominated unions, younger Catholic leaders within the 
Labor party organizations themselves, with similarly strong anti-Communist 
feelings, joined forces with the group leaders.** These group supporters 
became increasingly strong in the party affairs. By 1954 they were thought 
to dominate the parliamentary Labor members and state organizations in 
both Victoria and New South Wales, and they were well represented in 
the federal bodies. 

The Catholic role in these union and party affairs is important to 
understand. It was lay Catholics outside the labor movement, concerned 
with social goals of the Church and with fighting communism, who gave 
considerable inspiration and help to the industrial groups which were 
largely Catholic in their leadership. Undoubtedly the greater interest in 
social policy generally among Catholics, when added to their political 
initiative, provided support among Catholic union leaders and members. 
The younger Catholic politicians, especially in Victoria, who shared these 
goals and showed strong antagonism to communism, gave their assistance 
to the industrial groups and carried the aims and tactics of the groups into 
the general political sphere. 

The ideas of the groups which began to dominate many unions and 
sections of the Labor party friendly to them were as follows: the im- 
portance of increasing production; the possibility of establishing a pro- 
ductivity index as a measure of wages; the defense of more democratic 
methods in the government of unions; the need for trade-unionism to 


develop methods of joint consultation, decentralization, development of 
Australian agriculture, closer relations with and dependence on the United 
States, and, particularly, resistance to Communist expansion and in- 
fluence.’ Such ideals are those of a trade-unionism quite different in its 


inspiration from the radicalism of the twenties. The opponents of the grout 
faction strongly objected to this ideology, which was felt to be undermining 
the traditions of labor. The objection seemed to be really directed at the 
leaders of the industrial groups, their tactics, and their great influence, 
rather than at the ideas themselves. Except for the question of emphasis, 
the group goals seem quite compatible with the aims of moderate socialism. 
They are, still, a departure from the revolutionary slogans preferred by the 
more progressive labor men, attracted by radical methods and thought, who 
are still important in the labor movement. The Catholic Church could 
heartily endorse any one of the group aims noted above. 


* Ibid., pp. 81-82. 
“L. Ross, Sydney Morning Herald, January 14, 1955, p 


"The strongest supporter of the industrial groups is the Melbourne N 
the younger labor men, mostly Catholic. It is an excellent 
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The rise of the industrial group supporters in Labor affairs caused very 
strong resentment among the more radical unions and those closer to the 
radical inspiration of the twenties who felt this to be the true tradition of 
the party. Eve’. more important than the clash in ideas was the change in 
leadership. Th; success of the group faction in many unions and then 
within the Labor party was very rapid. The faction often was very free 
with charges that those who were not completely for them must be in 
sympathy with the Communists. Not only the radicals, but even moderates, 
and especially older labor men, were often thrust aside amidst irritating 
charges and accusations. A rather explosive situation was therefore build- 
ing up in the labor movement which was exacerbated by the antitCommu- 
nist zeal of the group elements. The Catholic Church, because it had a 
rather close liaison with the group movement, was in some danger of shar- 
ing any criticism that might fall upon the more extreme adherents of the 
group factions. 

On October 5, 1954, Dr. Evatt publicly charged a small minority group 
of labor members, located particularly in the state of Victoria, with being 
increasingly disloyal to the labor movement and labor leadership. He 
further stated that they had adopted methods strikingly resembling both 
Communist and Fascist infiltration of larger groups.** This censure was 
clearly aimed at the Victorian state and federal members of Parliament 
connected with the group faction who had become Dr. Evatt’s leading 
critics. The infiltration charge was apparently aimed at the Catholic role 
in the group activities and was bound to react upon anti-Catholic sensibili- 
ties. The leader was careful not to attack the Church directly but singled 
out the ardent pro-group Victorians as disloyal to the labor movement. 
He soon concentrated upon the head of the Catholic Rural Movement as 
a dangerous influence from outside labor.** 

The growing antagonism within the labor movement over the position 
of the industrial group supporters now resulted in vigorous maneuvering 
as the group and anti-group elements took sides in the dispute. A tremen- 
dous number of Labor men in the Commonwealth Parliament and in the 
Parliaments of Victoria and New South Wales wished to avoid taking a 
position but were subject to great pressure from the two sides. A dangerous 
split within the labor movement seemed imminent. The industrial unions 
had already been dividing into those for and those against the groups. The 
anti-group unions now moved vigorously in their demands for the outlaw- 


* Sydney Morning Herald, October 6, 1954, p. 1 


” Dr. Evatt in 1940 wrote: “In Australia, it had long been a political axiom that too close 
a relationship between the objects of any political party and those of the Catholic 
Church was likely to be fatal to the success of such party.” Australian Labour Leader, 
op. cit, p. 411 
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ing of the industrial groups and a purge from the party of their principal 
leaders.*° 

In the federal Labor caucus a vote for the party leader was postponed 
until October 20 when many of Dr. Evatt’s critics had weakened. He won 
the vote, therefore, despite considerable criticism and opposition by many 
Catholic members, including deputy leaders of both houses. 

The federal Labor party executive of twelve men, two from each state, 
was summoned to consider the charges of disloyalty against the pro-group 
Victorians. The federal executive was the principal party controlling body 
between federal conferences, on which group supporters were thought to 
be a minority and thus at a disadvantage. 

The federal executive's investigation proceeded for some time amidst 
great pressures.*' It decided to call a special Victorian conference in Feb- 
ruary to elect a new state executive to control the Victorian party. Since 
the conference gave strong representation to anti-group unions, the pro- 
group Victorians boycotted the meeting. As a result, a new anti-group 
executive was elected in Victoria under federal party executive auspices 
at the February conference. Since the former pro-group state party execu- 
tive refused to disband, two Victorian Labor party executive bodies now 
existed. 

The federal conference which met in Hobart in March was faced with 
the problem of which Victorian delegation to admit. Of the thirty non- 
Victorian delegates at Hobart, seventeen drawn from every state except 
South Australia refused to attend the conference unless the body as a 
whole decided upon which Victorian delegation to receive. The federal 
executive which had arranged the conference felt impelled to seat the 
delegation from the new Victorian executive which it had sponsored the 
month before. 

The boycotters returned home without attending the conference. The 
meeting which took place without them was largely devoid of group sup- 
porters as a result. It then approved the federal executive action in Vic- 
toria in directing the election of a new executive.” It also directed each 
state party to withdraw recognition of the industrial groups. Also, the 
admission of Communist China to the United Nations was approved, as 
was the withdrawal of Australian troops for the defense of Southeast Asia 


“Mr. Dougherty, general secretary of the Australian Workers Union, the largest in 
Australia, took a leading role in the anti-group forces behind Dr. Evart 

“The Australian Workers Union threatened to disaffiliate from the Labor party in every 
state and form a new Labor party. The Victorians raised the stale charge that Labor 
party leaders, including Dr. Evatt, received £13,000 from Communists in the 1951 
referendum 


“ Labor News (Brisbane), May, 1955, p. 3 
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in Malaya.** These foreign-policy decisions were, of course, anathema to 
the group faction. The withdrawal of party sponsorship of the groups 
proved to be a severe blow since Labor party members were now free to 
oppose group candidates in union elections.** 

The final purging of group supporters from Victorian politics was done 
by the voters. The immediate reaction to the Hobart conference, however, 
was a split in the Victorian state party. For adhering to the former execu- 
tive, the new executive expelled four ministers and thirteen other members 
of the state parliament, as well as one federal parliament member, and sus- 
pended six others.* 

When the Victorian parliament reassembled, a long debate ensued in 
which Dr. Evatt was attacked for alleged dealings with Communists by the 
pro-group labor men who had been expelled. In the following vote of 
confidence the state Labor Government, controlled by the other faction, 
fell because the expellees joined the Conservatives in the final vote.” 

A state election was called in which the expellees ran candidates against 
the federally recognized anti-group candidates. With a single exception 
every one of the pro-group men, who were almost entirely Catholic, was 
defeated. The result of splitting the Labor vote was disastrous for the 
Labor party. In eleven electoral divisions the Conservatives won what 
would probably have been a Labor victory if the party had not been split.*’ 

When the Commonwealth Parliament assembled in April the seven 
Victorians, who had been expelled or suspended by the new Victorian 
executive, formed the Australian Labor party, anti-Communist." This split 


. Haylen (ed.), “Declarations and Decisions of the Hobart Conference: Labor Plans 
for World Peace,” pamphlet published in New South Wales, 1955. No federal con- 
ference report is yet available. 


“Labor party members have since run against group candidates, who fared badly in many 
unions where they formerly had done so well. Communists have recently made a 
good showing in these elections 

The Catholic hierarchy has taken violent exception to the treatment of the 
groups. The bishops state: “It is therefore most deplorable that the only effective way 
yet found of defeating Communism in industrial life has been destroyed for the 
moment by political intrigue. It was vital to the Communist cause that the militant 
opposition which stood between it and the control of the trade unions should be 
destroyed.” Joint Pastoral Letter of the Australian Bishops on “The Menace of 
Communism.” 

“ Age (Melbourne), March 30, 1955, p. | 

“The motion was: “As the Government accepts direction from sources which in the 
opinion of the House, endanger the security of the country and welfare of the State, 
it does not possess the confidence of the House.” Victorian Parliamentary Debates 
Sess. 1954-55, No. 20, p. 2924 

"Projected by adding votes of labor candidates where more than one contested the 
district and at least two were from the main factions (aggregates of first preferences 
were considered). This ignores the possibility that some anti-Communist voters 
would not have voted for the federally recognized Labor party candidate in any event 
(that is, have given him their first preference). The Australian electoral system 
requires the voter to mark a number in order of preference for every candidate on 
the ballot or it is “informal,” that is, invalid 

™ See Table Il for the breakdown by religion of the Victorian delegation to the Common 
wealth Parliament 
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the federal Labor members from Victoria in half with nearly all the Catho- 
lics among the antiCCommunists. One exception was an older labor man 
who strongly supported the groups until the very night of the election of 
the new executive in Victoria. The other exception was the deputy leader 
of the Labor party, who had been in the federal Parliament for nearly ten 
years longer than the others. These two represented more of the old 
prewar combination of Catholics and Labor.*” The others represented the 
new conservative Catholic Labor men with fewer connections with the 
industrial tradition of the party. Their concern over communism and 
greater productivity by the Australian worker was typical of the new trend 
among so many Labor Catholics. 

While some indication of the nature and strength of the Catholic senti- 
ment is shown by the position of these leaders, the attitude of Catholics at 
large remains to be gauged. A clue to the voting behavior of Catholics 
can be found by considering the Victorian election of May which resulted 
from the nonconfidence vote. 

In one traditional Labor district, Carlton, where a random-sample 
survey was conducted one week prior to the election among the voters, 
the Labor Catholics favored the Catholic Labor candidate by more than 
two to one.” The Labor non-Catholics favored the non-Catholic and 
federally recognized party candidate by two to one. Since the non-Catholic 
voters were more numerous, their influence on the outcome was bound 
to be decisive. The rather large undecided Labor vote was half Catholic 
and half non-Catholic in religious affiliation. The final count reveals that 
all of these voters, Catholic as well, must have voted for the non-Catholic 
candidate. 

If the behavior of the Catholic voter in the district examined above is 
indicative of other Catholics elsewhere, less than half of them were willing 
to support the Catholic Labor candidate."* Despite the weakness of the 
Catholic position, it is significant that 52 per cent of them in Carlton prob- 


ably did vote for the candidate supporting a conservative trend favored by 


the Church. In addition, another 18 per cent wavered before turning 
toward what was admitted to be the regular or, at least, the more radical 
Labor party. 


“The deputy leader also refrained from participating in the disciplining of the industrial 
groups and criticized the leader over this policy 


"See Table Ill Over “~ cent of the Carlton voters considered themselves to be 
regular Labor voters. is state electoral division is in the federal division of Hoddle 
which is one of the most Catholic divisions in Victoria 


"The Catholic candidate in Carlton was particularly strong since he was the state leader 
of the group faction and long the member from that district. The size of the vote 
for him is important because this represents those who were willing to question the 
candidate of the nationally recognized Labor party. Those who voted this way 
elsewhere may be led to desert Labor once they have made this first step 
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Tame I 


Roman CaTHo.ics in Victorian Feperat Evecrorat Divisions 1955 * 


Roman Catholict Electoral Diwision 


Sitting Member 
Per Cent 

W.7 Hoddle (includes Carlton) A.LP.A.C.t 

29.7 Melbourne A.L.P.§ 

28.2 Melbourne Ports A.LP. 

26.0 Yarra A.L.P.A.C. 

25.7 Burke A.L.P. 

146 Lalor A.LP. 

23.6 Indi Liberal Party 

23.3 Batman Liberal Party 

22.8 Bal'arat A.L.P.A.C. 

22.7 Maribyrnong A.L.P. 

21.7 Fawkner A.L.P.AA 

21.6 Murray Country Party 

21.3 Wannon A.L.P. 

21.3 Wills A.L.P.AA 

21.2 Isaacs Liberal Party 

21.1 Corangamite Liberal Party 

20.6 Darebin A.L.P.A.C. 

204 Bendigo A.L.P. 


20.2 Average of Catholics in Victoria 


19.7 Corio Liberal Party 
18.6 Gippsland Country Party 
18.5 Gellibrand A.L.P.A.C 
16.6 Mallee Country Party 
16.5 McMillan Liberal Party 
15.9 Balaclava Liberal Party 
15.8 Henty Liberal Party 
15.7 Kooyong Liberal Party 
15.7 Higgins Liberai Party 
14.7 Flinders Liberal Party 
14.5 Higinbotham Liberal Party 
14.5 Chisholm Liberal Party 
14.3 Latrobe Liberal Party 
14.0 Deakin Liberal Party 
14.0 Wimmera Liberal Party 


* This was the situation as it exicted prior to the commonwealth election of December 
10, 1955. The census figures are already outdated but the 1954 census ones are not 
yet available. Also, the boundaries of the federal electoral divisions have been 
changed once more so the figures for new districts with the same names as above 
may not be applicable. 

ft Roman Catholics and Catholics have been added together as they appear in the census 
returns. This is the Catholic percentage of the general population of the division. 


t Australian Labor party, anti-Communist. 
§ Australian Labor party. 
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Taste Il 


Victorian Lason Mempers of THe Commonweactn House or Representatives 
April 19, 1955 


Australian Labor Party: 


Calwell 1940 Melbourne Catholic® 
Crean 1951 Melbourne Ports Protestant 
Peters 1949 Burke Catholict 
Pollard 1937 Lalor Protestant 
Drakeford 1934 Maribyrnong Protestant 
McLeod 1951¢ Wannon Protestant 
Clarey 1949 Bendigo Protestant 
Australian Labor Party, Anti-Communist: 
Cremean 1949 Hoddle Catholic 
Keon 1949 Yarra Catholic 
Joshua 1951 Ballarat Protestant 
Bourke 1949 Fawkner Catholic 
Bryson 1949§ Wills Catholic 
Andrews 1949 Darebin Catholic 
Mullens 1949 Gellibrand Catholic 


‘ Flected Division vo or Religion 


* Took no part in purge of industrial groups and protested to party leader against it 

tA strong industrial group supporter until eve of conference for election of new execu 
tive in Victoria. 

t Previous term 1940-49. 

§ Previous term 1943-46. 


Tasce Ill 
A Ranpom Samece Survey or Enrotcep Vorers, Caatron, Vicroria® 


Voting intentions one week prior to Legislative Assembly election May 28, 1955 


First Preference Catholics NonCatholics Total Actual Vote Gained§ 
No. % No. % No. 7 No % 
Anti-Group Laborf 244 «622 91 9 115 44 7,141 49 
ProGroup Labort 56 §2 47 2 103 w 4,809 33 
Undecided Labor 19 «#18 4 ~«(«17 59 17 
Liberal 6 0 13 % ii 1998 14 
Communist ‘ 7 3 7 568 4 
Undecided 17 8 19 


Toul. . “407 100 +~=«-232:«1002S*«~C«SD 14,516 100 


Labor 178 «77 
Non-Labor 54 23 


Total 


107 100 


232 100 339 

* Survey conducted by students of the Political Science Department of the University of 
Melbourne. 

t Federally recognized Labor faction supporting Dr. Evart against the industrial group 
faction and headed in Victoria by Mr. Cain. Candidate in Carlton was Mr. Lovegrove 

t Expelled Labor faction under Mr. Barry, the candidate in Carlton and leader of the 
Victorian pro-group predominantly Catholic Labor members 

§ As reported to author by Chief Electoral Officer, Victoria, on June 24, 1955 
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It is important to note how the situation may now appear to the pro- 
group or pro-Catholic voter. It seems that many Catholics of working- 
class status were persuaded to vote for a man who had a weak claim to be 
the regular Labor party candidate. Since there is no use in throwing away 
a future vote now that the group faction has been routed, the question 
which remains is whether any of these voters will be sufficiently detached 
to vote for a Conservative party in the future. After these stimulating 
events, it seems clear that, even though small! in number, an increasingly 
larger Catholic group will do so.** 

As long as the present Labor party gives the impression that it is turning 
toward a more radical prograrn, many voters who have preferred the party, 
although not traditional Labor voters, may turn toward the Conservative 
side. The net effect of a greater movement to the non-Labor side by both 
Catholics and formerly pro-Labor voters may be to give the Conservatives 
a preponderance they have never previously enjoyed.”* 

If the Labor party in its turn becomes convinced that it must change its 
tactics to attract some of those now won over by non-Labor, it may be 
compelled to modify the socialist objective for a milder-seeming program. 
If these consequences come about, the present social and economic trend 
in Australia may be strengthened. Formerly, the attractiveness of the Labor 
program has compelled the Conservatives to match or even to outbid Labor. 
The present period may see the Conservatives taking the lead if they can 
muster some of the initiative previously offered by Labor. 

The Catholic Church and ardent Labor Catholics have fully supported 
the present Conservative defense strategy of strong Australian military 
forces in Southeast Asia to contain communism in what is one of the vital 
links in the defense of the West. They also fully back close co-operation 
with the United States. Since Labor now flatly opposes this, there is an 
additional reason for a Conservative preference. The effect may be to give 
added force to the American defense policy toward Asia, where Australia 
is anxious to make a substantial contribution to assure American support 
if she should be threatened. 

The principal point which is so striking about the position of Catholics 
within the labor movement is the extraordinary influence which they have 
exercised beyond that justified by numbers alone. The numerical inferiority 


"In Carlton 90 per cent of the Catholics are Labor. Since the Conservatives are so weak 
here, a vote for them is really thrown away. Elsewhere the Australian Public Opinion 
Polls indicate only three out of four Roman Catholics are Labor; Webb, op cit., p. 97 
In other districts the Catholic voter might be encouraged to break with traditional! 
Catholic loyalty to Labor, especially in view of the harsh criticism of lay Catholic 
non-Labor interference in Labor policy. 

“The overwhelming Conservative victory of December, 1955, Commonwealth election 
seems to support and bear out these conclusions. The Conservatives seem to be 
doing very little at the present to earn much popularity so the negative repulsion of 
Labor party trends may be very great. 
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has compelled them to present a program which would command sub- 
stantial Protestant support. In this endeavor they have been unusually 
successful. It is, of course, incorrect to single out the industrial group 
movement and the rise of recent conservative thinking within the Labor 
party as a purely Catholic contribution. It is the fact that it depended so 
largely upon Catholic inspiration and Catholic leadership that is remark- 
able. Although the most ardent Catholic leadership and ideology is in an 
eclipse at the present time, the influence of the formerly pro-group forces 
is still great in New South Wales and a few other states. It is likely that 
Catholics, both as leaders and as a group with strong social ideals, will 
continue to exercise an important influence in the labor movement. 

The industrial groups have been gravely weakened by political exploita- 
tion on all sides. The superiority of their methods to legislative repression 
attempted by the Conservative forces goes without saying. The Catholic 
labor community has, thus, provided a valuable demonstration which at 
least points the way toward a democratic, liberal, and dynamic method of 
competing with Communists to provide a better leadership and a better 
solution to labor problems. 





SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND CANADIAN 
POLITICAL PARTIES: THE QUEBEC CASE* 


Watrer O. Fittey 
Wesleyan University 


HE TARDY recognition that political parties are in no smal! measure 

outgrowths of a particular social subsoil is spurring more intensive 

exploration of this facet of comparative politics. In the search for 
broad hypotheses concerning the relationship between social structure and 
parties, there is need for close examination of a wide range of individual 
cases which sift the unique elements from those of more universal validity. 
While many studies of this kind will properly focus on entire societies, for 
others it may be fruitful to subject a more limited area to intensive analysis. 
In Canada the province of Quebec, with its preponderantly French-speak- 
ing population, provides a singularly appropriate unit for research in the 
sociology of political parties. 


Tue Keystone Province 


For much of the past sixty years, Quebec has occupied a pivotal position 
in Canadian politics. With but a single exception in that period,’ no party 
has attained a parliamentary majority without securing at least 40 per cent 
of Quebec's fixed quota of seats in the House of Commons. Twice since 


1896 (in 1911 and 1930) the Conservatives have accomplished that feat: 
in all other federal elections since that date, Quebec has served the Liberals 
as their principal springboard to office at Ottawa.” 

This remarkable fidelity to one party, now almost a constant in 
Canadian politics, can be traced to no single cause. Of surpassing im- 
portance, however, has been the reputation acquired by the Liberals as the 
national party most likely to further the goals of the French Canadians, who 


* The research underlying this paper was made possible by grants from Wesleyan Uni- 
versity and the Social Science Research Council. 

* The “conscription election” of 1917 which swept into power the coalition Union Cabinet 
of Sir Robert Borden despite the fact that its candidates carried only three Quebec 
seats, all in heavily English-Canadian constituencies, was a complete anomaly. 


"In these years the number of Liberals elected from Quebec was: 


49 of 65 1917 62 of 65 1935 55 of 65 
(plus 5 Ind. Libs.) 

56 of 65 1921 65 of 65 1940... .61 of 65 
(plus 3 Ind. Libs.) 

. 54 of 65 1925 60 of 65 1945 54 of 65 
(plus 2 Ind. Libs.) 

53 of 65 1926... 60 of 65 1949... 66 of 73 

(plus 1 Ind. Lib.) 

37 of 65 1930... 40 of 65 1953 66 of 75 
(plus 2 Ind. Libs.) 

900 
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comprise four-fifths of that province’s population and almost one-third 
of that of the country. Quebec, to be sure, is not synonymous with French 
Canada, for within the province lives a substantial English-speaking 
minority, while outside its borders are to be found over one million French- 
speaking individuals. In recognition, however, of the strategic political in- 
fluence wielded by the Canadiens of the lower St. Lawrence, province and 
nationality will be used as interchangeable terms. 

The apparent invincibility of the Liberals in Quebec has given rise to 
doubts that their last national defeat can be re-enacted. In the light of the 
persistent three-way fragmentation of the parliamentiury Opposition, any 
party posing as a potential replacement falls far short of the seats needed to 
form a Government.’ Yet Quebec, most tradition-minded as well as most 
politically static among Canada’s provinces, is undergoing a many-sided 
transformation whose political implications have as yet been only super- 
ficially probed.* In the present analysis the interstices of Quebec's social 
and political systems will be explored to ascertain the manner in which 
its political parties on the federal level have been or in the future may be 
influenced by French Canada’s changing social structure. Objection may 
rightly be made that Quebec is neither a typical province nor reliable as a 
political barometer area. But in population and in its quota of seats in the 
House ot Commons it stands second only to Ontario. Any significant 
alteration in its electoral behavior is thus more likely to shift the balance 
of political forces for the entire country than would any current of change 
springing up in the more volatile but less populous Western provinces, to 
date the seed-bed of Canada’s third parties. 


Tue Pourncat PANORAMA IN QUEBEC 


The parties vying for Quebec’s federal seats have customarily been 
provincial branches of national political organizations. Five elections be- 
tween 1935 and 1953 have produced no major fluctuations in the relative 
standing of the four durable parties in the House of Commons: a Liberal 
majority ranging from 125 to 190 seats, a Conservative total varying be- 
tween 39 and 67, and an aggregate figure for the two smaller parties — the 
Co-operative Commonwealth Federation or C.C.F. (democratic Socialists, 
chiefly from the West) and Social Credit (a crypto-conservative movement 


"As a result of the federal elections of August 10, 1953, the party standings in the House 
of Commons were: Liberals, 171; Progressive Conservatives, 51; Co-operative Com- 
monwealth Federation, 23; Social Credit, 15; others, 5. 

*Social scientists have already examined intensively the effects of industrialization upon 
Quebec's social order. See Horace Miner, St. Denis, A Prench Canadian Parish 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939); Everett C. Hughes, French Canada in 
Transition (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1943); and Jean-Charles Palardeau 
(ed.), Essais sur le Québec contemporain (Quebec, Les Presses Universitaires, 1953) 
In his monumental study, The French Canadians 1760-1945 (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1954), Mason Wade has broached this subject to World War II 
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centered in Alberta and British Columbia) — which has yet to equal that 
of the Conservatives. In contrast to this much modified or even concealed 
multiparty system,° political competition in Quebec has remained almost 
entirely within the familiar Liberal and Conservative stream beds. 

The Conservatives, for twenty years after Confederation in 1867 the 
dominant party in that province, proceeded to alienate much of their 
support by policy decisions and declarations which, as seen by French 
Canadians, embodied hostility to that nationality or excessively emotional 
loyalty to Great Britain before Canada. The most corrosive resentment 
stemmed from English Canadian insistence (voiced chiefly through the 
Conservative party) upon conscription for military service overseas in both 
world wars. This demand, regarded by Canadiens as a crass form of domi- 
nation by the majority nationality, seared lasting scars upon their political 
memories.* Aside from a short-lived recovery in the depression contest of 
1930, the Conservatives have won no more than 35 per cent of the votes 
cast in Quebec or five of its seats in Commons in any post-1917 federal 
election. The price paid for estrangement of a large part of the French- 
speaking electorate’ would be difficult to exaggerate. 

The essential principle that Canada can only be governed with the 
participation of its French-speaking citizens was grasped with unerring 
instinct by Sir John A. Macdonald, first and most eminent among Con- 
servative leaders. In this century, however, the Liberals have pre-empted 


this axiom and implemented it by consistently alloting a substantia! propor- 
tion of ranking party and cabinet posts to French Canadians, two of whom 
(Sir Wilfrid Laurier and Louis St. Laurent) have reached the twin 
pinnacles of party leadership and the prime minister’s office. Largely in 
return for such assurance that their views would at least be weighed in 
major policy decisions on the national level, the voters of French Canada 
have demonstrated an overwhelming preference for the Liberal party. 


* See the discussion of the possible lines of evolution of the Canadian party system in the 
Canadian Forum: Seymour Lipset, “Democracy in Alberta,” Canadian Forum, XXXIV 
(November, 1954), 175-77 and (December, 1954), 196-98; C. B. Macpherson, “Democ- 
racy in Alberta: A Reply,” ibid, XXXIV (January, 1955), 223-25; and Walter Filley, 
“The Conservative Impasse,” ibid, XXXV (April, 1955), 1 and 9-10. 

*The principal episodes which evoked these Conservative positions included the Riel 
Rebellions of 1870-71 and 1885, the South African War, the Naval Bill of 1911, and the 
Ontario School Controversy. On the conscription controversy see E. H. Armstrong, 
The Crisis of Quebec, 1914-17 (New York: Columbia University Press, 1937); also 
Wade, op. cit., pp. 708-77. 


'The Conservative percentage of the popular vote in Quebec in federal elections, 1921-53, 
was as follows: 
1921. ...20 per cent 1930 44 per cent 1945 8 per cent 
1925 4 per cent 1935 28 per cent 1949 24 per cent 
1926 35 per cent 1940 20 per cent 1953 29 per cent 


Figures for 1921-49 are from John R. Williams, Tne Conservative Party of Canada 
(Durham: Duke University Press, 1956), p. 154. 
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On the periphery of the party system, neither fully participating nor 
totally abstaining, has hovered Quebec's Nationalist movement. At some 
point in life nearly every Canadien imbibes the heady elixir of nationalism, 
a psychological residue of British conquest in 1763. Only a small and self- 
conscious intellectual vanguard, including sincere idealists along with 
doctrinaires and demagogues, has promulgated the idea of a race vaingue 
living in actual or imminent danger of cultural extinction and political 
subservience.* Scornful of French candidates in the major parties as pliant 
compromisers prone to barter away Quebec's interests, these Nationalists 
have rarely been able to band together to form a party of their own. Still 
less frequently have they elected more than isolated Independents from 
rural ridings as their mouthpieces.’ Only in provincial politics has a party 
of this sort (the Union Nationale of Maurice Duplessis, whose armor as a 
self-proclaimed champion of Quebec nationalism has become ‘arnished 
with time) done well at the polls, holding office for fourteen of the past 
twenty years.” For all its electoral impotence, the Nationalist movement 
has repeatedly threatened to disrupt normal party allegiances or to impose 
its symbols and values on one or both of the leading protagonists. 

More than the party system or its particular components, it is the politi- 
cal climate of Quebec which has set that province off from other parts 
of Canada. That climate, as will be shown, to a large extent results from 
the interaction of Quebec’s uniquely structured social order and the type 
of political party which has prevailed there. 

Across Canada the Liberal and Conservative parties have deviated but 
little from the nineteenth-century mold in which they were cast. Their 
central features are those of “cadre parties,” "' or of “parties of individual 
representation,” ** designed to elect local “notables” to legislative bodies, 
then to fall dormant between elections. In Quebec the basic pattern was 
laid down by French radicals who, allied with English-speaking kindred 
spirits, wrested responsible government from the Crown during the first 
half of that century and became adept in employing borrowed institutions 


* The shifting emphasis of Nationalist thinking has been delineated by Mason Wade in 
his chapter, “Political Trends.” in Falardeau (ed.), op. cit., pp. 145-64 


*In 1911 the several wings of this movement submerged their differences and joined 
forces with the Conservatives to send twenty-seven Members to Parliament. The 
Bloc Populaire was able to elect no more than two of its candidates in 1945 


” Duplessis, the last leader of the now defunct Provincial Conservative party, has renewed 
his partially camouflaged liaison with that party's national organization and is now 
considered by many Nationalists to be a reactionary, if not an imposter, in hi 
campaigns for “provincial rights” and manipulation of other insignia of the Nationa! 
ist cause. Cf. Herbert F. Quinn, “The Union Nationale Party,” Canadian Forum 
XXXV (May, 1955), 29-30. 


"See Maurice Duverger, Political Parties, trans. Berbara and Robert North (New York 
John Wiley & Sons, 1954), pp. 63-71 

" See Sigmund Neumann (ed.), Modern Political Parties (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1956), pp. 404-5 
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to defend and enhance the status of their nationality. Although the two 
major parties have generally tended to remain stabilized at this “electoral 
committee” stage, the persistence of a somewhat archaic “political style” 
has been especially tenacious in Quebec. 

These circumstances have usually made the Member of Parliament 
(or his opponent) almost the exclusive focus of party endeavor. If elected, 
his primary obligation to his constituency has been viewed as the procure- 
ment of services for its residents and of public works and expenditures for 
its communities. Toward his local party organization (and only in a few 
urban Quebec ridings has it been possible to discover more than an 
embryonic Liberal association, active Conservative groups being even greater 
rarities) he has stood as practically a free agent. Voters there may have 
a discriminating appreciation for oratorical eloquence and expect him to 
stage a display of verbal pyrotechnics on the platform. But to most 
Canadiens politics has been a spectator sport, entailing no personal involve- 
ment or responsibility, a craft guild of specialized skills barred to the 
ordinary citizen. 

Above all it has been the dominant themes of political discourse which 
have placed the stamp of individuality upon Quebec’s parties. Only 
sporadically have French voters responded to appeals couched in terms of 
party philosophy or broad economic and social policies. Customarily their 
political activation has hinged upon measures or proposals more immedi- 
ately germane to their nationality interests, such as the interpretation of 
their religious and linguistic rights or controversies over the British connec- 
tion. Inveterate Nationalists, particularly preoccupied with these issues, 
have turned to provincial autonomy and in some cases to the concept of 
separatism for a “French and Catholic State” as cyclone cellars against the 
dual dangers of assimilation and centralization. Candidates and speakers 
in the major parties, usually less captivated by questions of this sort, in the 
heat of battle have also been prone to play their own variations on the 
chords of nationalism, the one ideology of common interest to a minority 
nationality thrown more or less permanently on the defensive. 

No discussion of politics in Quebec can ignore the prominence of the 
Catholic Church in public life. Whether its role is most accurately de- 
scribed as “clerical leadership” or “clerical domination,” the Church affirrns 
without apology that its influence and authority (today wielded less overtly 
than was true in the recent past) extends well into the political sphere. 
Ninety-five per cent Catholic, the French community, which entrusted its 
entire educational system and much of its social welfare program to 
religious orders, was apt to turn to its clergy for guidance on party prefer- 
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ences as well.** Despite formal separation of Church and State, an “un- 
written global alliance” between clerical and secular institutions has 
projected religion into politics in a manner unfamiliar to the rest of North 
America. 

These circumstances, which at least to a degree have been peculiar to 
Quebec, have proved baffling to every party but the Liberals. By gradually 
enlarging the scope of binationalism and by repeatedly underscoring the 
concept of Canadian autonomy in relations with Britain and the Common- 
wealth, the Liberals were accomplishing enough of the Nationalist demands 
to secure better than majority backing among French voters. The Conserva- 
tives, by contrast, fell back on Ontario and its Empire-loyal, ardently 
Protestant population as their chief electoral stronghold, as their series of 
rebuffs to French Canada came close to annihilating their organization in 
Quebec. The C.C.F. and Social Credit in turn have been so stigmatized as 
English Canadian and Western movements that they have failed to estab 
lish bridgeheads in the valley of the St. Lawrence. The debility of Canada’s 
Parliamentary Opposition since 1935 is primarily attributable to the massive 
adhesion of French Canadians, not only in Quebec, to the Liberal party.’ 


TRADITIONAL SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


The connection between this political complex and Quebec's social struc- 
ture may appear somewhat tenuous. Yet in many respects both the political 
atmosphere of the province and the nature of its parties have reflected its 
ethnic composition, and more specifically, the social stratification of the 
French group. 


The social cleavage between English and French, historically the deepest 
in Canada, has nowhere been more conspicuous and enduring than in 
Quebec. From childhood on members of the two groups have been divided 
by language, religion, education, philosophy and social organization: after 
almost two centuries the relationship between them has barely advanced 


oe com (francais) le vote populaire reflétait presque toujours le climat des pa- 

.” asserts Gérard Pelletier, “D’un prolétariat spirituel,” Esprit, XX (aotr- 

se aie 1952), 198. See also Jean-Charles Falardeau, “Role et importance de 
prem au Canada francais,” ibid., pp. 214-29. 

“Under the most recent Redistribution Act, it has been estimated, the votes of French 
Canadians ars the controlling factor in 69 constituencies in Quebec and in 80 across 
Canada. In another 20 seats they may hold the belance of power in a given contest 
Cf. “Canada: Defense on the Defense,” Round Table, March, 1953, p. 182. A 
Canadian Institute of Public nion survey in August, 1953, indicated a 2:! 
preference for the Liberals over all rivals among French voters: 

British Origin French Speaking Other 
Prog. Conservative 40 per cent 26 per cent 18 per cent 
Liberal 42 per cent 65 per cent 45 per cent 
C.CF. 12 per cent 3 per cent 1 per cent 
Others 6 per cent 6 per cent 16 per cent 


Montreal Star, August 29, 1953. 
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beyond a mariage de convenance. The cleavage has its horizontal dimen- 
sions of class as well. Since the British conquest of New France, the 
English-speaking section in Quebec has enjoyed unquestioned superiority 
in social and economic status. Capital and managerial skills, introduced 
almost entirely by les Anglais, remain for the most part in the same hands: 
the passive element, the unskilled or semi-skilled labor, has been largely 
French. As experienced by Canadiens, Quebec’s industrial revolution may 
easily seem a “foreign” invasion relegating them to the lower rungs of the 
economic ladder as un peuple de serviteurs.** 

Apart from certain professional associations the chief meeting-point for 
the two nationalities has been the political arena, where the respective posi- 
tions have been inverted. In provincial affairs the French have been indis- 
putably in the saddle; dependence on English Canadian financial sources 
mitigates but does not annul their ascendancy in the Quebec branches of 
the national parties. Numerically eclipsed and immersed in economic pur- 
suits, the English-speaking element has all but abdicated its formerly more 
dynamic role.’* Sheer numbers and aptitudes for the arts of parliamentary 
government have brought some redress for the inferiority otherwise so 
familiar to French Canadians. 

Within the French community there evolved a social hierarchy differ- 
ently structured than that derived from the ethnic division of labor. Its 
scale of values was posited by its religious faith and by an unshakable 
determination to assert the cultural heritage and identity of the nationality 
against all threats to its survival. Although this social order is now in some 
disarray, it has not been entirely replaced as an idealized yardstick of status 
and power. 

Until the turn of the century this French Canadian society remained 
unusually homogeneous. Its mass base was composed of self-sufficient 
farmers of little wealth or education. Except for scattered clusters of mill- 
workers, a thin layer of small merchants and a few seigneurial families, the 
one clear break in the social symmetry was a “clerical-professional” elite, 
an oligarchy of talent and education among a predominantly rural popu- 
lace."" Future members of the clergy (who formed the apex of this 


"The counsels of the Catholic Church and the tenor of Catholic education, long ori- 
ented against commerce and industry, have contributed to but do not fully explain 
the economic dominance of the tiesitins OUP. nae more explicit analyses, 
see Hughes, op. cit. pp. 46-64; Richard Arés, a Notre question nationale,” 
L’Action Nationale, XX (février, 1942), 141-51; and sEestos Tremblay, “Orientations 
de la pensée sociale,” in Falardeau (ed.), op. cit., pp. 193-208. 


“Firm constitutional custom scribes that at least one cabinet post be assigned to an 
English Canadian from Guebec, who personally may wield wide influence. In the 
Quebec parliamentary caucus, however, only 8 of 75 M.P.'s are currently English- 
speaking, as against 18 per cent of the population in that language-group. 


"Cf. Mason Wade, The French Canadian Outlook (New York: Viking Press, 1945), 
pp. 128-29 
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pyramid) and of the free professions passed through a common matrix in 
the colléges classiques, where they were steeped in the humanities and 
Catholic philosophy. 

Until industrialization thrust Quebec headlong into a more modern era, 
this social structure appeared impervious to change. When a separate class 
of industrial employees did emerge after 1900, the clergy and the Na- 
tionalists, apprehensive lest urbanization engender religious indifference, 
tended to turn their backs on the workers as deserters from the one true 
vocation of Canadiens, agriculture. At this stage of its evolution French 
Canada has been aptly compared to an iceberg with only one-ninth of its 
bulk projecting above the surface.** From that visible portion, the “clerical- 
professional” elite, were drawn nearly all Canadiens who ventured seri- 
ously into federal politics, 

For an elite of this type the party system and the pattern of politics 
outlined above were all but custom-tailored. The habitant farmer, called 
on to elect spokesmen to represent him in transplanted political institutions, 
was only too willing to leave the conduct of public business to his “betters” 
— the lawyers, notaries, physicians, and journalists who were leading citi- 
zens of his community and usually bilingual to boot. Even today fluency in 
English is imperative for such a career: both languages are official in Parlia- 
ment, yet most transactions on the floor, in committee or in caucus occur 
in English. The stereotype of Ottawa as a seat of government from which 
erupt threats of alien domination or assimilation fades slowly, at best. 
Beyond the usual legis'ative functions these parliamentary representatives 
have been looked upon as ambassadeurs distingués, chosen to plead 
Quebec’s cause, to serve as intermediaries between the French minority and 
a government controlled by the English-speaking majority. 

This duty has fallen first and foremost to those of cabinet rank. In most 
general elections, the party preferences of Canadiens have been largely 
shaped by decisions as to which French leader (with his immediate lieuten- 
ants) was believed best able to uphold their interests at a semi-foreign 
capital. Since the time of Sir George Etienne Cartier, seventy-five years 
ago, the inability of the Conservatives to enlist a French Canadian of the 
stature of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Ernest Lapointe’*® or Louis St. Laurent has 
been a cardinal factor in the electoral defeats they have suffered in Quebec. 

The long ascendancy of the Liberals has also been attributed to cynical 
exploitation of ancient French grievances for partisan advantage.*” To a 


* Ibid., p. 170. 

“Lapointe, from 1919 until his death in 1941 Mackenzie King's “deputy” for Quebec, 
seemed earmarked to succeed him at the helm of the Liberal party 

* The Conservatives, for example, have complained of a Liberal campaign of defamation 
and misrepresentation against their leader of the twenties, Arthur Meighen, whom 
his opponents saddled with full blame for the conscription measures of 1917 and 
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degree, it must be said, this chronic “persecution complex” of many 
Québecois has been recurrently stimulated by such Liberal tactics. This 
view, however, ignores the protracted struggle by which the French won 
from a reluctant majority approval for the present concept of a binational 
Canada. Similarly French mistrust of vestigial commitments implicit in the 
British connection had much to do with the conversion of the Empire into 
a family of free nations, each responsible for its own foreign policy and 
security. If these are considered positive contributions to Canadian na- 
tionalism and a more united country (a view to which Canadians appear 
increasingly ready to subscribe), some of French Canada’s foremost Liberals 
deserve to be listed among their principal architects. 

Thanks in no small part to Quebec’s static social order the party system 
further helped to freeze the economic order and to put off public debate 
on issues being generated by accelerated social change. The economic 
discontent which did break out following World War I was confined almost 
entirely to provincial politics and deflected against the English-speaking 
entrepreneuria! group. The typical French Canadian M.P. lacked the 
intellectual weapons to question the prevailing economic order, for the 
education of successive generations of prospective leaders had been perme- 
eted with clerical opposition to an urban-industrial society and with an 
ultra-nationalist version of French Canada’s history.** Members of this 
political elite who might personally put little faith in the idea of a return 
to a pre-industrial era nevertheless found it convenient to revert to well- 
worn themes of language rights, provincial autonomy or “anti-Imperialism” 
rather than to broach questions of more immediate concern to an increasing 
number of voters. Regardless of label, both major parties in Quebec have 
shown an overriding propensity for economic conservatism. 

This political milieu, which has by no means disappeared, offered small 
incentive to develop political organizations much beyond the level of 
“parties of individual representation.” The forte of the limited group with 
aspiration to national office lay in oratory, not in legislative action, in verbal 
formulae or in the recasting of constitutional phraseology rather than in 


depicted as implacably hostile to French Canada. See W. T. Graham, “Arthur 
Meighen and the Conservative Party in Quebec: The Election of 1925,” Canadian 
Historical Review, XXXVI (March, 1955), 17-35 


"The intellectual mentor of Quebec nationalism for more than three decades has been 
Canon Lionel Groulx of the University of Montreal, an historian who placed many 
disciples in the faculties of the colléges. Among his voluminous works, the follow- 
ing illustrate his historical approach: Notre avenir politique (Montreal: L'Action 
Francaise, 1922), Notre maiere, le passé (Montreal: L'Action Francaise, 1924), and 
Histoire du Canada francais depuis la découverte (4 vols.; Montreal: L’Action 
Nationale, 1950-52). For a critical appraisal of his influence on Quebec nationalism, 
see Wade, The French Canadians, op. cit., pp. 865-96. 
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substantive programs.**? A nationality dedicated to the proposition that 
any change implied a menace to its group survival was prone to ignore as 
long as possible the transformation looming ahead. Deprived of genuine 
competition between parties which might have alerted its citizens to the 
social implications of industrialization, Quebec was catapulted without fore- 
warning or forearming into an age of technology. 


A Socitat STRUCTURE IN TRANSITION 


For more than half a century the expansion of industry has been re- 
molding the economic profile of French Canada. The external lines of the 
social order betray few signs of major alteration. Inside the historic struc- 
ture, however, a grim struggle has been in progress between rival would-be 
designers of its future architecture. Before returning to the party motif, we 
may take note of the more conspicuous modifications which progressive 
industrialization has imposed on Quebec. 

The scale of this spectacular economic growth can only be intimated 
here. The impetus provided by World War II spurred a rate of economic 
expansion which currently outstrips that of any province but Ontario.” 
While the number of individuals employed in agriculture remained almost 
stationary between 1890 and 1950, the urban population rose by 500 per 
cent, reversing the former 2:1 rural-urban ratio. This process of economic 
modernization, moving forward at unusually rapid tempo under “alien” 
owners and managers, has been accompanied by a prolonged time-lag in the 
adaptation of French Canadian thought and institutions to novel condi- 
tions. Only now are the pent-up tensions produced by the impact of 
simultaneous industrial and social revolutions seeping into the area of 
politics. 

One perceptible break with the past is the increasing awareness of class 
differentiation, observable even among the older social groupings. The 
formerly self-sufficient habitant more and more approximates the North 
American farmer-entrepreneur. A once minute economic middle class has 
recruited reinforcements in commerce, smaller industries and upper-level 
white-collar occupations. The liberal professions and the clergy, which still 
command the highest prestige, no longer can speak with unchallenged au- 
thority on public questions. 

Of greater long-term political importance is the emergence of a self- 
conscious and more militant class of industrial employees. Long after their 


*In this respect the Quebec homme de politique is reminiscent of his Gallic counterpart 
across the Atlantic, whose addiction to abstract rhetoric and a mystification politique 
has been noted, among others, by G.-E. Lavau in his Partis politique: et réalites 
sociales (Paris: Librarie Colin, 1953), pp. 138-44 


™See the comparative tables compiled by Faucher and Lamontagne in Falardeau (ed.), 
op. cit. pp. 45-54. 
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trek from farm to factory, Quebec workers remained docile and virtually 
unrecognized because of their deviation from the norm of a “peasant, 
Catholic society.” Cut adrift from the sheltered moorings of the rural 
parish, pitted against employers of another nationality, the earlier genera- 
tions of urban migrants were too isolated and dispirited to improvise 
methods of collective self-defense. The earliest unions in Quebec were 
affiliates of the American Federation of Labor: these, as “internationals” 
headed in Canada by Protestant English Canadians, met with disapproval 
from the Catholic Church. As a counter-thrust, Catholic syndicates (since 
1921 united in the Confédération de Travail Canadien et Catholique, or 
C.T.C.C.) were launched by clerical initiative. Until the close of World 
War II these were little more than tame company unions helping to 
perpetuate Quebec’s reputation as an employers’ paradise. 

During the postwar decade French Canadian labor has acquired new 
stature and vitality. More aggressive lay leadership has won for the 
C.T.C.C. a membership of 100,000, making it the largest bloc of organized 
French-speaking workers. The AFL and CIO affiliates (recently merged 
as the Canadian Congress of Labor) have similarly overcome some French 
inhibitions against unionization. This more active role of labor has further- 
more intensified a developing class consciousness. (Quebec’s industrial 
workers in particular now tend to see themselves pitted against a coalition 
of middle-class and rural elements well-armed with political and economic 
weapons for a rearguard defense of their present advantages.** In turn, 
the long-standing reluctance to collaborate with English Canadians in 
related occupations is slowly declining. The solid front which this na- 
tionality long contrived to present to the outer world is visibly cracking 
open. 

A concurrent crise d’autorité, over social policy rather than theology, is 
also creating rifts in Quebec Catholicism. The institutional conservatism 
which long refused to admit the presence of an urban-industrial society 
because of its supposedly erosive effects on French and Catholic traditions 
is still staunchly upheld by the older rural clergy, by a rather large portion 
of the hierarchy, and by many Catholic Nationalists. Another school, 
comprising younger priests in urban parishes, left-wing Catholic intel- 
lectuals, and union officials, foresees ultimate defeat if this cultural and 
religious heritage is chained to an archaic social order. This group insists 
that Quebec is industrialized beyond recall but is equally certain that the 
traditional culture of Canadiens can be modified along more modern lines 
without abandoning its core values. This unresolved debate, pulsing 
through all the intellectual institutions and media of French Canada, has 


* Jacques Perrault, “L’évolution juridique,” in Falardeau (ed.), op. cit, p. 132 
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already become an active ingredient in provincial politics and sooner or 
later is bound to spill over into the federal field.** 

The recasting of the French Canadian social structure is having inci- 
dental consequences for relations between che two nationalities. No drastic 
alteration in the relative position of each group has occurred, nor has the 
social distance separating most of their members diminished appreciably, 
although the gross disparity in incomes and living standards has lessened. 
Hence the mounting sense of French self-assurance, fortified by the inclina- 
tion of English Canadians to admit that Canada is and will be a binational 
state.** War or depression might again raise lingering grievances to fever 
pitch, but this decreasing fixation upon ethnic inferiority and religious 
distinctions should free the energies of Canadiens for more rewarding dis- 
cussions of economic change and attendant social problems. 

Neither nostalgia nor dissent can arrest, let alone reverse the broad 
trend of modernization in Quebec for which the initiative and impulse have 
come primarily from outside French Canadian society. Although the mass 
desire for material advancement still encounters resistance from the elite, 
Canadiens now yearn to be builders, not merely the passive material out 
of which a new social order is to be constructed. The revamping of 
Quebec’s social structure and the consequent broadening of the area of 
political debate seem destined to have repercussions on the political climate 
of the province and on the parties active there. 


PotiticAL AFTERMATHS OF SociAL CHANGE 


Notwithstanding all the forces which seek to prolong the past in French 
Canada, new patterns of politics are slowly insinuating themselves into the 
older design. Already, for example, there are indications that the suscepti- 
bility of French voters to emotion-laden nationality appeals is falling off. 
Provincial Premier Duplessis, to be sure, proved in 1954-55 that a tax 
jurisdictional dispute with Ottawa could be converted into a rousing anti- 
centralization crusade by resurrecting (QQuebec’s old political specters,?’ but 


* As often in the past, Quebec's two Catholic universities, Montreal and Laval, form 
opposite poles in this controversy. Canon Groulx of Montreal is still the chief 
exponent of conservative nationalism, while at Leval the Faculty of Social Sciences 
has advocated a more liberal and dynamic position. To date Laval has remained 
freer than Montreal of financial and administrative control by the provincial govern 
ment, in spite of efforts by Premier Duplessis to curb or abolish the Faculty of Social 
Sciences, whose graduates have been among the harshest critics of the Union Nati 
onale and its policies. 

““La phase difficile de notre mariage de raison avec le Canada est en voie de prendre 
fin Nous n’‘avons plus 4 nous justifier. Les premiers occupants du pays (aprés 
les Indiens) ont droit de cité.” J.C. Falardeau, “Perspectives,” in Falardeau (ed.), 
op. cit, p. 256. 

"The acrimonious controversy illustrated the persistent philosophy and strategy of 
Duplessis, which cast the onus for French Canadian economic and social probleme 
on Ottawa. A forceful criticiem of this reasoning (shared by many Nationalists) is 
to be found in Maurice Lamontagne, Le fédéralisme canadien (Quebec: Les Presses 
Universitaires, 1954), especially pp. 284-98 
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gambits of this sort, barring economic distress or extreme provocation from 
English Canadians, seem to be falling into discard. Federally, to judge by 
the latest national elections (1949 and 1953), a growing French confidence 
in the future of that cultural group is redirecting attention toward more 
urgent issues of social politics. 

Particularly for the urban working-class electorate the time-honored 
style of political rhetoric is taking on a threadbare appearance. If Quebec 
labor ventures deeper into political action, the accent on housing problems 
or gaps in present social security programs should increase still more. Rural 
French voters also have shown themselves capable of assimilating political 
addresses on foreign trade or domestic economic issues, but their greater 
satisfaction with existing conditions induces speakers to ply them more 
freely with traditional “nationality” arguments to jolt their complacency. 

Should nationalism prove to have outlived its political utility in Quebec, 
before many years Canadiens may be debating much the same type of 
political issues as voters elsewhere and dividing their ballots more nearly 
according to country-wide patterns. A Quebec electorate so motivated in 
its voting behavior would remove one of the chief impediments to more 
concrete and binding programs for the national parties and to more rational 
choices of policy alternatives. This would scarcely make for parties with 
the degree of coherence reached in Great Britain: regional, economic, and 
other Canadian diversities would insure the survival of a generous measure 
of inconsistency and compromise. What might be anticipated, however, 
is a gradual break-up of the present artificial unity of a large part of French 
Canada massed in support of a single party. From this start a more general 
realignment along liberal-conservative lines could in time take place. 

Such a reallocation of party components might be expedited by more 
direct participation in politics by Quebec labor. Political action in any form 
was shunned by the Catholic syndicates until repressive measures by the 
provincial government during the 1949 Asbestos strike goaded them into 
reprisal against the Union Nationale.** Prior to the amalgamation of the 
Canadian branches of the AFL and CIO, the latter organization threw its 
political support to the left-of-center C.C.F. party. Whether the new 
Canadian Labor Congress, the offspring of this marriage, will continue to 
back the C.C.F. as “labor's political aim” is as yet undecided. Although 
proposals of a cartel ouvrier or a separate provincial labor party have made 
no headway to date, the C.T.C.C. has been studying the question of pool- 
ing its forces with the other organizations, a move which would almost 


*In the next provincial elections of 1952, the C.T.C.C. formally supported three Liberals 
and in many other constituencies urged its members to return that party's candidates 
Of 22 victorious Liberals, perhaps one-half were indebted to this labor backing for 
their election. See H. F. Quinn, “The Changing Pattern of Quebec Politics,” Can- 
adian Forum, XXXII (September, 1952), 129-30. 
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insure more political activity by Quebec workers at some not too distant 
date. 

Simultaneously there has been a slackening of party loyalties, of tradi- 
tional allegiance to Rouge or Bleu (the familiar labels for the Liberals and 
Conservatives) which once were the most tenacious in Canada. In future 
elections all parties, but especially the Liberals, face the prospect of more 
strenuous efforts to win rational French support for their candidates. Al- 
though there is little prospect of a mass revulsion against the older parties, 
such as that which swept the prairie provinces after World War I, spawn- 
ing several additions to the party system, an undercurrent of ill-defined 
dissatisfaction with existing political organizations can be detected. Precisely 
what the party forms are toward which Quebec may be groping, it would 
be impossible to predict. To one outside observer, there would seem to be a 
slowly increasing interest in action-directed political leaders rather than in 
flamboyant orators, in elected representatives who are less the dignified 
envoys of their nationality than legislative interpreters of the needs and 
aspirations of social groups. In time this might imply a metamorphosis of 
political parties of “individual representation,” as now exemplified by the 
Liberals and Conservatives, into ones closer in character to parties of 
“democratic integration.” As yet, to be sure, there are few signs that either 
of these parties, in any region, is ready to borrow a leaf from the book of the 
C.C.F., which comes closest to approximating that stage of political develop- 
ment. 


French Canada is by no means unique in undergoing the pangs of 
institutional anachronism brought on by simultaneous revolutions. At- 
tempts to compress several phases of economic development into a few 
brief years are sweeping traditional social and political institutions into 
oblivion in more than one Asian country. The stubborn opposition to 
economic modernization waged by Frenchmen with advantageous situations 
acquises accounts for at least a portion of the “irreducible quarter” of their 
country’s electorate which casts its ballots for the Con.:munist party. How- 
ever obsolescent one may consider the Liberal and Conservative parties 
in Quebec, they have yet to prove unviable or to abandon any appreciable 
segment of Québecois to the political extremes of the left or right. 

Nor has Quebec, whatever appearances may suggest, remained po- 
litically static, thanks first and foremost to the inescapable partnership 
between the two nationalities. That relationship has without doubt had its 
detrimental effects upon the French minority, many of whose members, it 
is claimed, look upon parliamentary institutions and elections as “English 
and Protestant amusements” ** or equate democracy with their struggle for 


* Pierre Elliott Trudeau, “Reflexions sur la politique au Canada francais,” Cid Libre 
Il (décembre, 1952), 56. 
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linguistic and religious rights.” In the parliamentary personnel among its 
older elite, however, the French-speaking group has possessed a human 
transmission belt through which democratic ideas and procedures could 
be relayed to a nationality whose historical experience had led them down 
other political paths. Through these elected representatives the Canadiens 
participated at least vicariously in government by discussion and learned 
the inescapability of compromise in the formulation of public policies. If 
democratic convictions have not abounded, again and again their sense of 
moderation and political realism has prevailed over more inflammatory 
counsel. Despite some propensity to give vent to nationalist sentiments in 
provincial politics, the possibility of forfeiting their spokesmen in the federal 
cabinet has dissuaded them from succumbing to similar temptations in 
national elections. The major political parties, and in this century notably 
the Liberal party, have provided for French and English the principal 
laboratory for mastering the art of collaboration in public affairs. In a 
country like Canada, few party functions can have a higher priority. 

Whatever its past contributions, a narrow political elite cannot expect to 
maintain indefinitely its oligarchical control over Quebec's political parties. 
Inroads are already being made on this quasi-monopoly, particularly by the 
more self-confident members of the new economic middle class and by 
rising union officials. Still more important, the social and economic changes 
now in full swing, which are likely to throw unprecedented stress on the 
present party system, will call for broader popular support for democratic 
goals and methods than French Canada has yet manifested. Its political 
leaders would therefore do well to contemplate ways of enlisting a larger 
proportion of the electorate into the life and activities of the political 
parties, the blood-stream of modern democratic government. 


” Frank R. Scott, “Canada et Canada francais,” Esprit, XX (aolit-septembre, 1952), 185-86 
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TUDENTS of political behavior have long been aware of the phenom- 
enon of conflicting interests centering in the same individual.' A 
person in his interactions with his family may display interests differ- 

ing from those he expresses in his interactions with his peer group; his 
interests as a producer may call for public policies counter to those of his 
interests as a consumer. Many other examples could be given — member- 
ship in a religious organization, community association — the possible list 
is endless. 

The purpose of this paper is to survey conflicting interests in the be- 
havior of a particular officer of an organized interest group who is a mem- 
ber of the House of Commons, concentrating on his actions as a member 
of the Government party. The presence in the House of Commons of a 
large number of spokesmen for highly particularistic interests may seem a 
paradox to those impressed with the power of the majority party leader- 
ship; indeed, the activities of organized interest groups, much less the ex- 
pressions of unorganized particularistic interests, have been almost ignored 
in descriptions of British government.? The incredible cohesion of British 
parties has been well demonstrated since the recent war when the Labour 
party maintained its majority on all major issues with a majority of no 
more than six, and the Conservative party did likewise with a slightly 
larger majority from October, 1951, to the General Elections of 1955. In 
spite of dramatic factional groups, such as the “Bevanites” in the Labour 
party and the “Suez Group” in the Conservative party, the whips have 
always produced a party majority when needed. What, then, is the role 
of a lone spokesman of an organized interest group in such an institutional 
arrangement? 


‘Cf. John Dewey, The Public and Its Problems (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1927), 
pp. 188 ff.; Walter Lippmann, Public Opinion (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1922), 
pp. 173 ff.; David Truman, The Governmental Process (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1951), passim 


* The exception is mention of the presence of trade-union leaders and Labour party mem- 
bers sponsored by unions and Co-operative Societies, as well as a growing literature 
on trade-unionism and specific unions. The best analysis of these activities is Samuel 
H. Beer, “Pressure Groups and Parties in Britain,” American Political Science Review, 
L (March, 1956), 1-23. As for general works on government, an early brief description 
is that of A. Lawrence Lowell, The Government of England (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1912), Vol. I, chap. xxvi. Sir Ivor Jennings has the most extensive descrip- 
tion of such activities in Parliament (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1939), 
chap. vii. The existence of “pressure groups” is briefly noted by Ivor Bulmer-Thomas, 
The Party System in Great Britain (London: Phoenix House, 1953), chap. xviii 
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Sir [An Fraser, M.P., anno THE BarrisH Lecion 


Sir lan Fraser, Conservative Member of Parliament for the Morecambe 
and Lonsdale division of Lancashire, and president of the British Legion 
since 1947, combines a number of potentially conflicting interests. He has 
been a Tory M.P. since 1924, with the exception of the periods from 1929 
to 1931 and 1937 to 1940. In addition, he is a blinded veteran of World 
War I, a barrister, a company director, and a citizen of the Union of South 
Africa. As an M.P. he speaks often for the sectional interests of his con- 
stituency, which are primarily two, farming and seaside resorts. Any inter- 
ests expressed as a war veteran are thus only a smal! part of the total for 
which he may wish to speak as an M.P. Yet it is as president of the British 
Legion that he is probably best known in Parliament today. 

The British Legion is the largest and best known of the veterans’ organ- 
izations in England and Wales. Formed in 1921 from four competing 
groups under the leadership of Field Marshal! the Earl Haig, it is unrivaled 
as the only organization offering membership to veterans of any service, 
including women’s services, from any date of service. It is best known for 
its welfare activities and for social clubs which are affiliated with its 
branches. The English public comes in contact with the group on Remem- 
brance Sunday, the Sunday nearest November 11, and during the preced- 
ing week when poppies are sold to collect funds for its welfare activities, 
the sales annually totaling just under one million pounds. 

The Legion’s membership is difficult to determine precisely.’ It reached 
a peak in 1948 of just under one million; since then a steady decline has 
set in, its present membership being about 650,000 in 5,200 local branches. 
In addition to this there is a Women’s Section, or auxiliary, composed of 
wives and daughters of Legion members, perhaps numbering about 250,000. 

The top governing body of the Legion is the Annual Conference, a 
meeting of branch delegates. The Conference is a large and unwieldy 
body which usually follows the leadership offered by its chairman and the 
National Executive Council. The Council includes two members chosen 
by each of several geographic areas, all past chairmen, and the present 
chairman, vice chairman, president, and honorary treasurer. Of these 
officers, the chairman is the most important; he presides at Conferences 
and Council meetings and, although unpaid, devotes most of his time to 
Legion affairs. The president is largely a ceremonial officer; he opens the 
Conference with an inspirational speech and addresses meetings through- 
out the country, but rarely spends much of his time on Legion business. 


*The national office of the Legion keeps no membership figures. Its Annual Reports give 
the total “affiliation fees,” which may be divided two shillings, the individual fee, 
to give a rough figure. But these are uncertain, as branches buy “books” of affiliation 
fees for use over a period of several years, and then sell them as they acquire members. 
Further, this does not account for life memberships. 
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Probably one of the most important officials is the chief permanent paid 
officer, the general secretary, whose day-to-day management of Legion 
affairs and continuous service make him a powerful influence in the affairs 
of the Council. The present holder of that office has been with the Legion 
since its formation, first as assistant general secretary and for the past fifteen 
years as general secretary. 

The Legion has from its beginning sought representation in the House 
of Commons and one or more M.P.’s have always spoken for it. While the 
Legion goes to great lengths to discourage branches from backing specific 
candidates for office, it does encourage branches to put the Legion's current 
position to all candidates and to seek pledges of co-operation from them. 
Since the recent war less emphasis has been placed upon this type of 
activity; but whether branches do seek pledges from candidates or not, 
the Legion has its spokesmen in Parliament, particularly since its President 
has a safe seat — a majority of over 17,000 in May, 1955. 

While strongly proclaiming that it is nonpartisan, the Legion has always 
claimed to be “political,” and proudly points to one of the listed objects 
in its Royal Charter: “To promote representation of the needs of ex-service 
men widows and children and dependents to or in Parliament... .” For 
the most part these “needs” have been narrowly interpreted. Rarely has 
the Legion as an organization announced any views on subjects other than 
veterans’ disability pensions, veterans’ employment, and housing. While 
these subjects may occasionally lead into other matters, such as social 
security and the nationalized industries, successive Legion pronouncements 
have been cautious in dealing with any policy which is closely identified 
with one of the major parties. 

During Sir lan Fraser’s presidency, the major claim publicly made upon 
the Government has been a demand for an increase in the basic rate of 
veterans’ disability pensions. In 1945 this was 40s. per week for a 100 
per cent disabled ex-private with no additional allowances for medical 
treatment, wife or family, or unemployability, a rate identical with that paid 
since 1919, except for a brief period from 1939 to 1943 when World War II 
men were temporarily paid at a slightly lower rate. In December, 1945, the 
basic rate was raised to 45s. per week, bringing it in line with rates just 
established for civilian disability pensions. 

At the 1946 Conference, the National Executive Council submitted a 
resolution asking for a basic pension rate of 60s. a week. Amended from 
the floor to read 90s. a week, this has remained the goal ever since.* In 


* British Legion Journal, XXVI (uly, 1946), 152. Unfortunately this is the only year for 
which there are no complete verbatim proceedings for the Conference, as the official 
stenographer became ill at the end of the first day and a replacement was unavailable 
References in future Conferences establish beyond doubt the story of how this resolu- 
tion was passed. British Legion, Annual Conference Verbatim Report, 1949, p. 56 
and Annual Conference Verbatim Report, 1950, p. 87. Hereafter these Reports will 
be cited: Conf 
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view of later criticisms in 1948-49 that the Legion campaign on pension 
rates was a Tory plot to embarrass the Labour Governmeni, it should be 
noted that the leadership of the Legion found itself led in this matter by 
the Conference. Further, in 1948 the leadership of the Legion sponsored 
a resolution asking for a “substantial increase” in the basic rate. This was 
again amended from the floor to read 90s. a week, although the leadership, 
including Sir lan, had asked for moderation.’ After that the 90s. goal was 
accepted without question by both leadership and rank-and-file. 

This was the position of the British Legion when Sir lan Fraser was 
chosen president. Previously there had been three presidents, all well- 
known military leaders who had no connection with any political activities. 
Apart from the Earl Haig, a founding father of the Legion, Sir lan is the only 
president really contributing more than ceremonial service to the Legion. 

The circumstances of Sir lan’s election indicate that he was not selected 
by the Legion leadership, nor selected as part of a preconceived plan to 
secure Legion representation in Parliament. He was already in the House 
and already recognized as Legion spokesman there by his organization and 
by other M.P.’s.* 

Sir lan recognized his peculiar position of being a partisan M.P. and 
Legion president when he told the Conference immediately after his elec- 
tion: 

The next thing is to get our minds clear upon politics and | tender to you my very 
special thanks for the particular confidence you have shown in me in electing a member of 
a particular Party to be President of a non-party organization. | regard this as a special 
trust which | will honour, but remember this, that politics is the art of government, that 
the duty of every citizen is to take his or her part in politics and it is our right as well as 
our duty to take our hand in politics — not in ow politics, but in guiding and helping the 
Government of our country in national affairs. Sometimes that requires that we oppose 
the Government, whatever its Party; sometimes it requires that we support it, but let us 


make up our minds henceforth, without taking any side in Party politics, that we are going 
to take a stronger hand in national politics.’ 


Tue Barish Lecion in THE House or Commons 


The eight years of Sir lan’s presidency to this time divide neatly into 
two four-year periods, in the first of which he was a member of the Opposi- 
tion party in Commons and in the second, a member of the Government 
party. During the first period (1947-51) his job was to push the Govern- 
ment on Legion issues without permitting the Legion to become identified 
with the Conservative party, while during the second (1951-55) his func- 
tion was to push his own party without violating his own party discipline 
or embarrassing his own Government. Neither proved to be easy to do, 


*Conf., 1948, pp. 44-49. 


*Conf., 1947, p. 29. Opposition to Sir lan had the leadership's blessing. He was apparently 
elected, according to the brief Conference debate, because of his militant statements 
on the Legion's behalf in the House of Commons. 


* Ibid. 
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particularly as the Legion's first claim on pension rates, amounting to a 
doubling of the cost of pensions to the Government, came at a time of 
extreme financial difficulties for Great Britain and had little chance of 
acceptance in full by any Government. 

The opportunities for a private member to express his interests in the 
House of Commons are limited: debates on the Gracious Speech from the 
Throne and the Budget; possibilities during finance debates; question time; 
debates on adjournment; and the rare introduction of privateemember bills 
or motions.* Of course Government legislation may touch upon a member's 
interests; but in the case of the British Legion such legislation is rare. 

The Legion has never depended upon only one member to put its point 
of view. In 1921, Legion friends in the House of Commons organized a 
“House of Commons Branch” composed of all Legion members in Com- 
mons. This is a Legion “Branch” in title only and its members all have 
membership in a regular branch outside the House. With a membership 
now of about one hundred, it meets two or three times a year to discuss 
Legion interests and to urge members to raise Legion policies at every 
opportunity. Since 1945 the Speaker of the House has served as honorary 
president of the Branch and has presided at its meetings (both Speakers 
since 1945 have been veterans and Legion members).’ The Branch's 
“officers” are carefully selected to represent all three parties, with the chair- 
manship alternating among the parties. 

The Branch’s activities as a branch are severely limited. Questions to 
be asked ministers at question time are distributed, speeches by Legion 
officials are heard, and occasionally deputations to ministers are sponsored. 
But for the most part the Branch merely serves to keep Legion policies 
before those M.P.’s who are interested. Some M.P.’s utilize Legion member- 
ship for their own electioneering purposes, but the Legion cannot utilize 
the House of Commons Branch to ask M.P.’s to violate party discipline. 

The more militant delegates at Legion Conferences annually demon- 
strate a lack of understanding of the workings of party discipline and 
regularly complain of lack of activity on the part of the House of Commons 
Branch. Often, since the formation of the Branch, motions “censuring’’ 
it have been put before the Conference. Just as regularly Legion officials 
attempt to explain the Branch’s role to their membership. Typical was 


* The problems of the private member are well discussed by Sir Alan P. Herbert, The Ayes 
Have It (London: Methuen & Co., 1937) and Independent Member (New York 
Doubleday & Co., 1951). From the beginning of the recent war until 1949 no private 
member bills or motions were permitted; and it should be recalled that no private 
member bill may authorize the expenditure of money 


* The propriety of the Speaker so identifying himself with an organization making demands 
upon the Government was questioned by Mr. Attlee in 1952. The Speaker maintained 
then that he was merely presiding at Branch meetings, keeping order and parliamentary 
procedure, and that he did not identify himself with Legion claims. H. C. Deb., 496 
(Sth ser.), cols. 235-37 
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Sir lan Fraser’s staternent in the Legion Journal shortly after he became 
president — made when he was in opposition and could gain personally 
from attempts to embarrass the Government: 

Whatever Government is in power the Chancellor of the Exchequer must remain the 
guardian of the public purse, the national treasurer, and he must be able to rely on the 
Cabinet and majority in the House or the nation’s business cannot go on. 

It follows that the ordinary M.P. on the Government side of the House must be willing 
to give him support, or the Government would cease to exist. This fundamental fact 
conditions the operation of the Legion's House of Commons Branch, and it is the reason 
why we cannot use it as a spearhead of attack upon the Government. 

On the other hand, it renders a most valuable service to ex-service men and the Legion 


by creating goodwill for our cause in the House, and in spreading information about our 
claims. 


. . » We do not as a Legion take part in party politics, but we ought to exercise our 
influence in national affairs through our contacts with Members of Parliament, and by our 
effect on public opinion.” 

Since World War II, the Legion has developed a highly co-ordinated 
campaign which has three distinct but related phases. Beginning in about 
November, a public campaign of posters, leaflets, speeches, letters to the 
editors, etc., is begun, aimed to hit a climax about a month before the 
Budget Address. The hope is that branches, individual members, other 
voluntary organizations and ordinary citizens will fill the mail bags of 
M.P.’s. Second —and this may well be where genuine bargaining takes 
place — contacts are maintained with the Ministry of Pensions (now the 
Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance). Finally, the Legion’s friends 
in the House of Commons step up their questions to the minister and 
attempt to find opportunities to raise the issue in debate. If the first phase 
operates well, the number of friends in the House presumably increases. 
How much Members of Parliament pester their whips and ministers 
informally is a matter for speculation, but certainly some of that must 
go on. 


Sir [AN Fraser IN THE House of ComMoNns 


As this paper is investigating the possible conflict between particularistic 
and general interests in the actions of an M.P., Sir Ian Fraser's activities in 
opposition will be ignored. His own party could hardly be upset when all 
the demands the Legion was making would, if not fulfilled, embarrass the 
Labour party; so few problems with his own whips could occur. 

When the General Election of October, 1951, returned a Conservative 
Government with a majority of seventeen seats, the Legion was preparing 
an extensive campaign for a pensions increase. The basic rate still stood 
at 45s. per week and the Legion was still requesting that this be doubled. 

The sides were now reversed and loyal Labour party members could 
join the British Legion in attempting to embarrass a Conservative Govern- 
ment. But what of the Conservative back-bencher who was also the presi- 


* British Legion Journal, XXVIII (September, 1947), 200 
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dent of the British Legion? A Legion member, at a pensions campaign 
meeting, asked Sir lan this very question shortly after the General Election: 
“If this matter (a Government refusal to increase pensions) came to a 
division in the House of Commons and the Government put on a three- 
line whip, how would the President vote?” Sir lan replied: 


I am not a slave of the whips. The discipline of the whips is a self-imposed one. It is 
like thar of a football team where you play for the side, not for oneself. | would not pledge 
myself in advance to the whips or the Conservative Party or to the British Legion. | should 
have to decide the way I vote on a measure on the merits of the case at the time it came 
up and its wording. 

If I vote against the Government, they may be displeased but | am not elected by the 
Government, I am elected by my constituents. If | go on displeasing the party, they can, 
at the next election, refuse to endorse my candidature and put up another candidate against 
tne — burt that may not happen for five years. On the other hand, the Legion can dismiss 
me in any one year they please. It is not my custom, either in my private or public life, 
to let down my friends.” 


This did not please one Legion member, who wrote to the Journal: 


Like many thousands of members must have been, | was very disappointed at the 
President's “answer” to the question put to him. 

Surely it is time that straight answers were given to straight questions, and not “politi 
cal answers.” We have a just cause and it does not need hiding from any political party 
If it comes to the question of Service to the Disabled, or to a political party, then it is the 
duty of the President, or any member of the National Executive who is not fully behind 
the campaign, to resign. Such holding of office is only giving lip service to a great cause.” 


Sir lan’s answer to this letter sums up the dilemma of a person in his 
position: 


I am an avowed advocate of the Legion's Pensions Campaign. No doubt being in 
Parliament gives me a platform and access to Ministers which may be held an advantage 
for any advocate of any cause. The time may come when | may be judge instead of advo 
cate when an issue is voted upon in the House. ... | will consider the issue when it arises 
in the circumstances obtaining and use my judgment 

It is by no means certain that on a straight vote whether war pensions should be dealt 
with separately from other pensions, or whether they should be increased, | might not vote 
against the Government. Burt there might be a vote devised for political purposes in which 
I would support the Government, or a situation arise in which | were convinced that the 
country could not afford any improvement in any social services because of approaching 
financial disaster 

Resignation [from the Legion's Presidency] . . . is seldom out of my mind and I often 
consider whether | could serve the Legion better out of office or in it as an ordinary M.P 
The problem is inherent in having a politician as President and can only be avoided by 
choosing someone who either has no political views, takes no responsibility for the eco 
nomic affairs of the country, or, if he has a view, keeps it under his hat.” 


The conflicts for Sir lan began with the first Budget Address of the 
new Conservative Government in April, 1952. At this time the basic 
pensions rate was increased from 45 s. to 55 s. a week, far short of the 
Legion’s goal. Sir lan had the job of thanking his own front bench and at 
the same time pointing out the inadequacy of the improvement.’* The 


" Ibid., XXXII (lanuary, 1952), 6. 

* Ibid, XXXII (March, 1952), 5 

" Ibid 

“HLC. Deb., 497 (5th ser.), cols. 1478-82 
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thanks he expressed on the floor of the House were effusive, but he did 
state that the increase “did not match even the minimum figures produced 
to show what compensation is needed to offset the fall in the pound’s 
value.” 

Labour speakers immediately pointed out that his thanks were too 
much for the “pittance” granted, and one of the prominent disabled 
Labourites, a former parliamentary secretary for the Ministry of Pensions, 
Mr. James Simmons, rubbed in the criticisms by referring to Sir lan’s 
exchange of remarks on party discipline: 

He went out of his way to be nice to his Front Bench after stressing the fact that he 
wes going to make a non-political or ..» Lam not altogether surprised because . . . he 
made it clear that what he said as the President of the British Legion would not necessarily 
influence his action on the floor of the House. ... [In spite of the Legion's campaign to 
double pensions rates} hon. Member now comes to the Committee and defends his Front 


Bench for having given a 10s. increase to meet this grave and aggravated economic situ- 
a 
ation. 


Sir lan replied that he had balanced his remarks between thanks and 
criticism. To this Mr. Simmons retorted: “What I am concerned about is 
what the Legion will think about its President, who in this Committee gives 
support to these proposals while his demands in the country have been so 
much in excess of it.” 

This appeal to the membership of the Legion did indeed reach the 
Legion rank-and-file. At the 1952 Conference of the Legion, held two 
months later, the first resolution on the agenda was one of censure of the 
President, in part for his thanking of the Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
the 10s. a week raise. The Conference debate, while clearly demonstrating 
that the membership wanted increased pensions and was far from satisfied 
with what had happened, did not indicate any lack of confidence in Sir 
lan.’* Sir lan justified his actions on the ground of tactics and maintained 
that he always thanks ministers whenever the Legion or the veteran 
receives favors from the Government, regardless of party affiliation. His 
speech ended with the Conference voting down the motion of censure 
650 to 5. Burt the very fact of the debate could always be a reminder of the 
conflicts of interest between the Legion as an organized interest and the 
Conservative party. 

The next two Budgets, in 1953 and 1954, provided no further increases 
for disabled veterans, although the Legion continued its campaigns with as 
much vigor as ever. Furthermore, it genuinely seemed to make no dif- 
ference to Sir lan that his own party was in power, for when he found 
opportunity, he continued to raise the issue even when it might be em- 
barrassing. He did attempt a rational justification of the request for a 90s. 
a week basic pension rate, which was adopted by the 1946 Conference on 


" Ibid., col. 1492 
“Conf., 1952, pp. 29-32 
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the impassioned plea of one delegate. By taking 1938 as a parity year, he 
could demonstrate that 90s. a week was necessary to maintain purchasing 
power for the disabled. The Government used the year 1919 to justify its 
stand, while another small but influential group, the British Limbless Ex- 
Service Men's Association, used 1946 to justify an increase to 625. a week. 
Typical of Sir lan on this subject was a debate on adjournment just before 
the 1953 Budget Address, when Sir lan was gently spoofed by the Minister 
involved on his method of juggling cost-of-living figures. At this time Sir 
lan pressed his case in terminology as vigorous as that he used when in 
opposition, and even reminded his front bench that they had voted against 
Labour in 1948 on this very issue.’ 

Budget debates rarely give the individual member any opportunity to 
vote against his own party on the single clear-cut issue in which he may 
be interested. Thus at no time while the Conservative party was in power 
from 1952-54 could Sir lan pointedly make his case by walking through the 
‘Opposition lobby during finance votes. But another opportunity did arise 
by which he could show his displeasure, vote against his own whips, and 
win the gratitude of the more militant British legionnaire by demonstrating 
that he could, when the occasion arose, put the “Legion ahead of his 
party.” 

Early in 1953 the Government announced that it planned a reorganiza- 
tion of several departments which involved abolishing the Ministry of 
Pensions, placing its pensions work with the Ministry of National Insurance 
and its hospitals with the Ministry of Health. The Legion at first sniffed 
suspiciously at this proposal and then came out solidly against it at its 1953 
Conference."* 

During the Adjournment Debate which Sir lan had raised before the 
1953 Budget, he had suggested that his attitude on the merger might be 
affected by action taken or not taken on the pensions rate. He said at that 
time, . “However, final judgment on whether the merger is a good thing 
or not will... depend much more upon what Governments do for disabled 
ex-Service men by way of improving their war pensions.” '* This meant, 
in context, both that satisfaction in the forthcoming Budget would relieve 
the real source of discontent and that it would quiet fears that veterans 
would be forgotten among the long list of other claimants upon the welfare 
state. For, as Sir lan brought out clearly when explaining in Commons why 
he was planning to vote against his own whip on the merger question, he 
considered the abolition of the Pensions Ministry both as symbolic of the 
loss of status of veterans compared with other groups such as old-age 
pensioners, industrial disabled and similar beneficiaries of national insur- 


"HC. Deb., 513 (5th ser.), cols. 1395-1415. 
*Conf., 1953, p. 44 
* H.C. Deb., 513 (5th ser.), col. 1396. 
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ance, and as a loss of access for veterans to the Treasury. These factors, 
combined with the fact that the pensions rates were so far below the 
Legion’s request, justified for him his voting against his party. While mak- 
ing clear that he was not voting for the Opposition, he did walk into the 
Opposition lobby. The Government majority was 14, the vote with a three- 
line whip being 226-212.” 

On another occasion the issue of war pensions came up for a direct 
vote in Commons, but on a Motion of Censure put by the Labour Opposi- 
tion which covered all types of pensions. This was precisely the sort of 
situation in which Sir lan Fraser did not like to find himself. The three- 
line whip probably troubled him less than the fact that while agreeing with 
that part of the motion on war pensions, he could not agree to seeing war 
pensions made a party issue and could not agree that the Labour party 
had done more for veterans, or would do more for veterans, than did his 
own party. The choice on this vote was not one of being for or against 
war pensions, but being for or against the Government. 

During this debate Sir lan spent his time attempting to differentiate 
between old age pensioners and war disability pensioners to demonstrate 
why the latter should have preferred place in the queue at the Treasury 
door, and trying to explain why he was voting with his Government.”* The 
latter remarks were clearly directed not at other M.P.’s but at the Legion 
rank-and-file. In a major portion of his remarks he sought to explain why 
the Government had put a three-line whip on this vote, a matter one 
could assume the M.P.’s understood. But at previous Legion Conferences 
speeches by the rank-and-file indicated clearly that they did not understand 
why the Government did not permit free votes on such matters as disability 
pensions. 

A motion at the 1955 Legion Conference implying discontent with Sir 
lan’s activities by asking that the presidency be held by a non-politician was 
partially caused by Sir Ian’s vote against the Labour party motion. In addi- 
tion, Sir Ian ran into trouble by again thanking his front bench too vigor- 
ously. The occasion for this was the announcement on December 1, 1954, 
that basic pension rates would be increased substantially to 67s. 6d. a 
week. But though the increase was substantial and Sir lan implied later 
that he believed it was all the Legion could get at that time, it was still 
far short of the total Legion demand of 90s. 

Sir lan’s thanks at this time were expressed twice, once with flowery 
rhetorical questions to the Minister immediately following the announce- 
ment, and again in a speech during the debate that followed.** 


- H.C Deb., 517 (5th ser.), cols 284-90 
"H.C. Deb., 530 (5th ser.), cols. 144147 
*" H.C. Deb., 535 (Sth ser.), cols. 149-50, and 211-12 
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The motion implying censure at the 1955 Conference was withdrawn 
after no support for it materialized. Only the mover spoke for it amidst 
shouts from the floor. Sir lan had no need to speak on his own behalf and 
consequently did not do so.” 


CONCLUSIONS 

No conclusions should be drawn from this brief paper concerning the 
effectiveness of the British Legion, much less any generalized conclusion 
concerning particularistic interest effectiveness in Britain. No mention 
has been made of other Legion claims upon the Government nor upon 
Government concessions of supplementary pension allowances during this 
period. A far fuller study involving other competing and supplementary 
group activity would be needed for such conclusions to have any validity. 

This study does indicate certain hypotheses which could be explored 
in further studies. Particularistic organized interests can be and are active 
in making claims upon British Governments. If the persons making these 
claims are often faced with difficult choices between their particularistic 
interests and a more generalized compromise of interests (represented by a 
party or a Government), it is not only the institutional arrangement of 
choices involved in the British decision-making process which brings this 
about; the same conflict of choices exists within the individual before he 
ever approaches the decision-makers. 

The generalized interests represented by parties in Britain are so inclu- 
sive that an organized group seek: to maintain its identity distinct from 
any one of them has great difficulties. The British Legion attempts this 
by restricting the scope of its expressed interests and by having its spokes- 
men make its claims with impartial vigor regardless of the majority party 
in Commons. But its principal spokesman in Commons must of necessity 
belong to one of the major parties. That Sir lan Fraser did succeed in part 
in maintaining the Legion’s identity separate from party identities is a 
measure of personal skill and integrity plus group strength and cohesion. 

This study also suggests that much of an organized interest’s representa- 
tive’s time in Parliament is spent in seeking group cohesion among his own 
followers throughout the nation. Since the decisions are not normally made 
in Parliament, but in the ministerial and administrative bodies outside 
Parliament, the activity in Parliament is an outward and visible sign of the 
inner and invisible negotiations taking place between the group's officials 
and the ministerial and administrative officials.** This seems to serve two 


* Conf. 1955. Personel observation of the writer. Verbatim Report not published at time 
of wnting 


* Cf. Samuel H. Beer, “The Future of British Politics,” Political Quarterly, XXVI (January- 
March, 1955), 38-39. 
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purposes for the group: first, as suggested above, to maintain the member- 
ship’s cohesion and interest in the group —to convince the membership 
that the group leadership is active in its cause; and second, as an additional 
means of convincing those making decisions of the group’s public support. 
The fact that Parliamentary activity takes place along with other types of 
group activity indicates that all of these means of seeking access bolster 
each other. 

Much more could be learned of the political process by further group 
analysis. The nature of party compromise, and consequently party disci- 
pline, the interactions of party, private member, organized and unorganized 
groups, and those actually making the decisions will probably never be 
fully illuminated until more is known of the interweaving of particularistic 
strands of British public opinion. . 





THE CONSTITUTIONAL IDEAS OF FRANCIS BACON 
Harvey WHEELER 


Washington and Lee University 


URING THE intellectual hegemony of nineteenth-century German 
scholarship it was normal for scholars to attribute the origin of 
English constitutionalism to the folk institutions of the primitive 
Germanic tribes... The German idea of a national spirit which animates 


history and of a real Geist or personality which pervades institutions was 
supplemented by the evolutionary conception, which in the social sciences 
was the result not merely of Darwinism but also of the idea of progress. 
The result was the assumption that English constitutional history had been 
a more-or-less continuous development from Anglo-Saxon days to the 
present, with liberty broadening down from precedent to precedent. This 
view not only pervaded the work of professional historians like Hallam, 
Green, and Stubbs but had general currency throughout the educated world. 

In the twentieth century there emerged a school of thought which 
found the permanent and valuable element in this historical heritage in 
the idea of law rather than the representative institutions which engrossed 
the attention of nineteenth-century historians. This literature has a nos- 
talgic note; it attributes the continuity of the great tradition to the notion 
of an objective and organizing law, and this idea has waned as the sov- 
ereignty of representative institutions has waxed. On the Continent Fritz 
Kern has sung the praises of “the Good Old Law”;? in the United States 
the work of Charles Howard MclIlwain has formed the minds of several 
generations of political theorists in the same pattern." 


*The Germanic attribution can be found in England as early as the Civil Wars, and was 
given international currency by Montesquieu. Francis D. Wormuth, Origins of Modern 
Constitutionalism (New York: Harper & Bros., 1949), chap. 17. It was through the 
influence of German historical and legal ideas, however, that the notion was given a 
mystical and organic flavor. Sir Paul Vinogradoff, Outlines of Historical Jurisprudence 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1920), I, 87-9, 124-38, 224-9, 299-320, 351-90, and 
the “Additional Note” on Ficker, pp. 370-72. E. A. Freeman was the most vigorous 
English proponent of an Anglo-Saxon explanation of British institutions; in America 
it was a student of Bluntschli and sn admirer of Freeman, Herbert Baxter Adams, who 
propounded the theory that American political institutions had grown out of the germs 
planted by the Teutonic tribes of northern Europe. This thesis was developed in three 
articles for the first volume of Adarns’ new Johns Hopkins Studies (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Studies in History and Political Science, 1882). See especially The Germani 
Origins of New England. E A. Freernan contributed to that volume a supporting piece 
entitled An Introduction to American Institutional History. The same year saw the 
American publication of Freeman's essay, “The English People in Their Three Homes,’ 
in Lectures to American Audiences (Philadelphia: Porter and Coates, 1882). Valuable 
background for this is found in W. S. Holt, Historical Scholarship in the United States 
1876-1901 (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Studies in History and Political Science, 1938) 

*Kingship and Law in the Middle Ages (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1948), pp. 149-205 


* The High Court of Parliament (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1910); The American 
Revolution (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1923); The Growth of Political Thought 
in the West (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1932); Constitutionalism Ancient and 
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The idea of progress has disappeared from this theory of history, but 
there is still the nineteenth-century assumption of continuity and the 
Germanic assumption of the decisive significance of folkways. But another 
school of thought rejects both these assumptions. Authors with a positivist 
or scientific bent attribute institutions to sociological rather than spiritual or 
sentimental factors, and emphasize the importance of change in institutional 
history rather than continuity. Scholars as diverse in their general systems 
as Karl Marx and Max Weber find a great social transformation in the 
events of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, a rupture with the 
past and a revolution in virtually all institutions. 

This latter view has also its expression in the study of constitutionalism. 
For Mcllwain constitutionalism means a regime ordered by objective law. 
So far as this ideal survives today we are in the tradition of the Middle 
Ages; and the only alternative to law is mere power. The other point of 
view regards medieval ideas themselves as the expression of institutional 
arrangements and of social power; it finds in the seventeenth century a 
shift in social power which introduces altogether new ideas, and defines 
modern constitutionalism in terms of these new ideas. It might be said 
that McIlwain regards constitutionalism as a legal conception, if “legal” is 
given a strong natural-law flavor; the alternative approach is more a polit- 
ical than a legal view. 

The political interpretation of medieval constitutionalism was set forth 
by Otto Gierke, although with much less decision than one might wish.* 
He did not regard the medieval state as a monarchy defined and limited 
by law; there was, indeed, no idea of the state in the Middle Ages. Societ; 
was dualistically organized: prince and people opposed and complemented 
each other. This political conception, to which Gierke gave the name of 
“double majésty,” endured until Thomas Hobbes restored the unified polis 
or civitas of antiquity. Georg Jellinek independently offered an analysis like 
Gierke’s.’ English institutions in the Middle Ages have recently been ex- 
plored from this point of view,’ and the transformation of the political theory 
of double maj ty into modern constitutionalism has been examined for the 
Continent by Carl J. Friedrich’ and for England by Francis D. Wormuth.* 


Modern (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1940). Geoffrey Barraclough in “Medieval 
Kingship,” History in a Changing World (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1955), has given 
the most sophisticated treatment of this tradition. 

*Natural Law and the Theory of Society, 1500 to 1800, trans. Ernest Barker (London: 
Cambridge University Press, 1934), 1, 43-45, 54-55. 

* L’Etat moderne et son droit, trans. Georges Fardi (Paris: M. Giard et E. Briere, 1913), 

. 262-63; Declaration of the Rights of Man and of Citizens, trans. Max Farrand 

Rew York: Henry Holt & Co., 1901), pp. 50-51. 

*G. T. Lapsley, Crown, Community and Parliament in the Later Middle Ages (London: 
Macmillan & Co., 1951). 

* “Introduction,” Politica Methodice Digesta of Johannes Althusius (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1932). 

* Op. cit. chap. 5. 
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Certainly something very notable occurred in England in the seven- 
teenth century. The century began with disputes as to the inherited con- 
stitution of England;* by the mid-century the area of controversy had 
broadened to include the whole range of political theory;’® the Restoration 
of 1660 was a restoration of the house of Stuart but not of the Stuart 
constitution, which was gone forever. The persistence of the monarchy 
offered a baffling problem — to fit the personal monarch of double majesty 
into the monolithic state of modern times. It cannot be said that the prob- 
lem has been solved to this day; but an approximation to a solution, in 
legal terms, was arrived at by regarding the government as a legally defined 
and legally limited corporation, the crown. This is an aggregate corporation 
of which the king is a member. According to Frederick W. Maitland, this 
idea did not emerge in clear outline until the nineteenth century."* Mait- 
land attributed this tardiness to the mischievous influence of Sir Edward 
Coke, who gave corporate status to the king rather than to the crown. 
Coke wrote for his own day and not for Maitland’s: the royal corporation 
was one of the equal partners in double majesty. But this confirmed rather 
than resolved the conflict that was built into the Stuart constitution. It is 
a striking fact that a contemporary of Coke, Francis Bacon, proffered a 
theory of the crown as a corporation; in Bacon this theory seems to struggle 
to disengage itself from the traditional formulation of double majesty which 
we find in Coke. 

In English law the opposition which double majesty represented was 
usually considered one of king and law rather than the more familiar one 
of princeps and populus. This distinction penetrated even into the person 
of the king. For Coke and Bacon, the king had a prerogative ordinary, 
which was defined and conferred by law, and a prerogative absolute, which 
dealt with “reason of state” and lay outside the law.’* Both these inhered 
in the king as a natural person. Yet there was the perplexing fact of the 
continuity of the royal office, which transcended the life of the natural 
person. This aspect of kingship was called the crown — though not a cor- 
porate crown — as early as 1176, when Henry II instructed the justices to 


* The ideas involved in the controversy are examined in Francis D. Wormuth, The Royal 
Prerogative, 1603-1649 (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1939); Margaret Judson, 
The Crisis of the Constitution (New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1949); 
George L. Mosse, The Stru for Sovereignty in England, from the Reign of (Queen 
Elizabeth to the Petition of Right (East Lansing: Michigan State College Press, 1950); 
J. W. Allen, English Political Thought, 1603-1644 (London: Methuen & Co., 1938); 
D. Harris Willson, King James VI and 1 (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1956). 

* G. K. Gooch, English Democratic Ideas in the Seventeenth Century (2nd ed.; Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1927); Wormuth, The Origins of Modern Constitution 
alism 

"“The Corporation Sole” and “The Crown as Corporation,” in Selected Essays (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1936), pp. 73-140. 


* Wormuth, The Royal Prerogative, chap. 4. 
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enforce all rights belonging “to the lord king and to his crown.” The 
“pleas belonging to our crown” were royal rights to Richard I;** the Dictum 
de Kenilworth required that “all places, rights, things, and other incidents 
belonging to the royal crown be restored to that crown and to the lord 
king.” ** The bill for the banishment of the Despencers in 1321 charged 
them with teaching that homage and allegiance were due to the crown 
rather than the king's person, and that the oath to the crown required that 
the king’s person be coerced back to reason when he erred.’* But the 
Despencers taught no such thing, and the idea has a sophistication alien 
to the Middle Ages. As late as the Case of the Duchy of Lancaster in 1561 
we read that the king has “a body natural and a body politic together 
indivisible.” *7 Royal power cannot be severed from and opposed to the 
king. 

What is a body politic? Maitland thought that it could not be a cor- 
poration, but one sees no easy means of differentiation. By the reign of 
James I we find that acts of incorporation use the expression “body politic 
and corporate,” '* and the second adjective seems to be explanatory of the 
first. At any rate it could be no difficult transition from a body politic 
indivisible in the natural man to the corporation sole which was also the 
natural man; and the new formal characterization retained the king as one 
of the two poles in the power system. Bacon was the first to supplant the 
king with an aggregate corporation, the crown. 

Of greater immediate concern, however, was the demarcation of the 
line between the absolute prerogative and the ordinary prerogative. This 
first received authoritative statement in Bate’s Case in 1606, when Chief 
Baron Fleming said: 

The King’s power is double, ordinary and absolute, and they have several laws and 
ends. That of the ordinary is . . . exercised by equity and justice in ordinary courts, and by 
the civilians is nominated jus privatum, and with us common law; and these laws cannot 
be changed without parliament. ... The absolute power of the king. . . is only that which 
is applied to the general benefit of the people . . . ; and this power is not guided by the 


rules which direct only at the common law, and is most properly named policy and 
government; and ... all things done within these rules are lawful.” 


Although there was great protest in the House of Commons against 
the doctrine of Bate’s Case, it was merely a formulation of established con- 
stitutional practice. Sir Edward Coke defended the absolute prerogative 


” William Stubbs, Selece Charters and Other Illustrations of English Constitutional History 
(8th ed.; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1900), p. 152 


* Ibid., pp. 266, 267. 
* Ibid., p. 420. 
™ Statutes of the Realm, I, 82. 


" Plowden, 212, 213, quoted in Maitland, op. cit., p. 109; Maitland’s whole discussion should 
read. 


” Sutton's Hospital Case, 10 Rep. la, 3a (1612). 
” Howell's State Trials, Il, 30. 
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in the House of Commons as late as 1621.” It appears, however, that it 
was Bacon who systematized the law of the prerogative. The absolute pre- 
rogative was not subject to question in the courts: “whatsoever partaketh 
thereon, being matter of government and not of law, must be left to his 
[the king’s] managing by his council of state.” ** According to Bacon, there 
were also inseparable prerogatives, which no act of Parliament could take 
from the king; and Sir Edward Coke agreed with him that the dispensing 
power was such a prerogative.”* Finally, for Bacon some prerogatives were 
delegable, like that of doing justice; but no discretionary function could 
be delegated.** 

In his writings on the Council of the Marches Bacon defended the juris- 
diction of this prerogative court.** The prerogative itself wes part of the 
law. 


In the king's prerogative there is a double power. One which is delegate to his ordinary 
judges in Chancery or common law; another which is inherent in his own person, whereby 
he is supreme judge both in Parliament and all other courts; and hath power to stay suits 
at the common law.” 


The last words suggest another problem. The king might choose any 
court as plaintiff, and from this it followed that he might choose any court 
as defendant. This, together with the “ancient prerogative of dilatories,” 
allowed the king to intervene in any suit which touched his prerogative 
and remove it to the Chancery. Bacon argued in the Case De non Proce- 
dendo Rege Inconsulto™ that it is “the justest thing in the world” “to pre- 


vent and provide that the king’s rights be not questioned or prejudged in 
suits between common persons.” 

Passages such as this have given Bacon the reputation of being a 
“perfect and peremptory royalist.” But those in a position to judge have 
considered that he reported the best legal opinion of his day: Lord Camp- 
bell,?” the biographer of the chancellors; S. R. Gardiner,” the historian of 
the early Stuart period; James Spedding,”* the editor and biographer of 


* Wormuth, The Royal Prerogative, pp. 56-78. 


"View of the Differences in Question betwixt the King's Bench and the Council in the 
Marches, in James Spedding, The Letters and Life of Francis Bacon (London: Long- 
man & Co., 1868), III, 371. 

* Wormuth, The Royal Prerogative, p. 58. 

™ Ibid 

* Op. cit, and The Jurisdiction of the Council of the Marches, in The Works of Prancis 
Bacon, ed. James Spedding (London: Longman & Co., 1861), XV, 119. 

* View of the Differences, in Letters and Life, Ill, 373 

” Works, XV, 260. W. S. Holdsworth, A History of English Law (London: Methuen & 
Co., 1914), 1, 194-95, seems to believe that Bacon argued that the King might transfer 
any case to any court he wished. Bacon made no such claim. The King’s ability to 
interfere with the processes of the common law courts was limited to cases which 
involved the prerogative 

* Lives of the Lord Chancellors (Philadelphia: Blanchard & Lea, 1851), II, 258-69, 349-50 

* History of England (Londur Longmans, Green & Co., 1887), |, 146 

* Works, XV, 9-10 
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Bacon; and Sir William Holdsworth,” the historian of English law. This 
judgment is confirmed when one considers the other facet of Bacon’s 
thought, the limitations which he placed on prerogative. 

The Council of the Marches had a prerogative jurisdiction at common 
law; but the attempt to confer an extralegal jurisdiction by commissions 
of Bridewell was illegal. “It appeareth that the king may not either alter 
the nature of the law, the form of a court or the manner and order of 
pleading.” ** And Bacon protested bitterly against the practice. 


Yet do we not see daily in experience that whatsoever can be procured under the great 
seal of England is taken quasi sanctum; and although it be merely against the laws, customs 
and statutes of this realm, yet it is defended in such sort, that some have been called 
rebellious for not allowing such void and unlawful grants. 


And in the debate over impositions in Parliament in 1610 Bacon insisted 
that the legality of any royal action might be challenged in court.** 


The question is not whether in matter of imposing the king may alter the law by his 
prerogative, but whether he have not such a prerogative by law... . The King’s acts that 
grieve the subject are either against the law and so void, or according to strictness and yet 
grievous. ... Be they against the law? Overthrow them by judgment. Be they too straight 
and extreme though legal? Propound them in Parliament. ... And if any man shal! think 
that it was too high a point to question by law before the judges, or that they should want 
fortitude in them to aid the subject; no, it shall appear from time to time in cases of equal 
reach, where the king's acts have been indeed against law, the course of law hath run, and 
the judges have worthily done their duty. 


But for all this Bacon did not think of the judges as sitting in judgment 
on the king. They were the King’s judges. 


The reason why kings administer by their judges, although themselves be supreme judges 
are two. The one because the office of kings . . . may fall upon persons incapable to execute 
judicature.. .. The second reason is because of the amplitude of their jurisdiction. .. . 
There is a third reason likewise ... that kings, either in respect of the commonwealth or 
of the greatness of their patrimonies, are usually parties in suits; and then their judges 
stand indifferent between them and the subjects. 


The law itself was the king’s law. In his brief in Calvin's Case Bacon 
wrote: 


Law no doubt is the great organ by which the sovereign power doth move, and may be truly 
compared to the sinews in a natural body, as sovereignty may be compared to the spirits: 
for if the sinews be without spirits, they are dead cal aiken motion; if the spirits move 
in weak sinews, it causeth trembling; so the laws without the king's power, are dead; the 
king's power, except the laws be corroborated, will never move constantly, but be full of 
staggering and trepidation.” 


This appears to bring us to a logical dilemma. If law is the organ by 
which the sovereign power acts, how can actions of the king be ilicgal? 
We may suggest that the official actions of the king were actions of the 


* Op. cit., V, 148, 239-40, 399. 

" Discourse upon the Commission of Bridewell, in Works, XV, 14. 
" Speech on the King’s Right of Imposition, in Works, IV, 191-92. 
"The Authority of Bishops, in Letters and Life, [V, 111-12. 

" Works, XV, 200. 
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crown, and the crown was not in our sense sovereign. Bacon's idea of the 
crown was a legal idea, but it carried with it also the statesman’s notion 
of prudential wisdom. 

As we have seen, we have Maitland’s authority for the proposition that 
the body natural and politic of the king was in Tudor times a natural person. 
To be sure, in 1559 in Willion v. Berkley” it had been said that the state 
was a corporation: “He and his subjects together compose the corporation, 

. . and he is the head and they the members.” But this did not incor- 
porate the king; it incorporated the whole realm. It is not known who first 
called the king a corporation. According to Maitland, the idea of the cor- 
poration sole had been invented in the sixteenth century: “Apparently 
that suggestion was first offered by way of explaining how it came about 
that a gift could be made to a parson and his successors.” ™ 

In Fulwood's Case in 1591 the chamberlain of the city of London was 
said to be a corporation sole.** The idea of the corporation sole was useful 
for explaining the attachment of distinct legal capacities to a natural per- 
son, and at some undetermined date was extended to the king. Although 
Maitland attributed to Coke the definitive formulation of the theory," he 
did not ascribe the authorship of the idea to Coke,” and it is certain that 
it was stated as early as 1606 by Edward Forsett.* 

One suspects that Maitland’s distaste for the corporation sole stemmed 
from his Germanic and pluralist infatuation with the idea of the reality 
of the corporation aggregate. The corporation sole, which made two legal 
persons out of one natural man, was obviously a legal fiction, as the canon 
lawyers had said all corporations were. Since Maitland believed corpora- 
tions to be real, he thought the corporation sole to be spurious. Such objec- 
tions are aesthetic rather than political. 

We may conjecture that Bacon’s reasons for attributing a corporate 
character to the crown rather the king were more substantial. This he did 
in his brief as the newly appointed Solicitor General in Calvin's Case .in 
1607. He set himself the task of explaining “the true and legal distinction 
of the king’s several capacities.” ** For this purpose it was necessary to 
understand that the king’s “natural body worketh so upon his politic, as 


*” Plowden, 213, 234. See Maitland, op. cit., pp. 109f 

* Maitland, op. cit., p. 97. 

™ Coke on Littleton, 2a, 250a, 342b 

* Maitland, op. cit., p. 110 

"Op cit., pp. 81, 105. 

* Wormuth, The Royal Prerogative, p. 53n., quoting Forsett's A Comparative Discourse of 
the Bodies Natural and Politique (London: 1606), p. 33. And see ibid. p. 53, for a 
quotation from a manuscript in the hand of William Camden 

As was said above, there seems to be no good reason for regarding the king's 
“body politic” in the Case of the Duchy of Lancaster in 1561 as something other than 
a corporation. 


“The Case of the Post-Nati, in Works, XV, 230 
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the corporation of the crown differeth from all other corporations within 
the realm.” ** Bacon specifically denied that the corporation of the crown 
was analogous to the corporation sole now familiar in the Church. 

For no man can show me in all the corporations of England, . . . whether they consist of 
one person, or of many. or whether they be temporal or ecclesiastical, — not any one takes 
to him or his heirs, but all to him and his successors. And therefore here you may see 
what a weak course that is, to put cases of bishops and parsons, and the like, and to apply 
them to the crown.” 

And he aot least suggested that the crown was an aggregate corporation: 
“You shall never find that any other corporation whatsoever of a bishop, 
or a master of a college, or mayor of London, worketh anything in law 
upon the wife or son of the bishop or mayor,” “ but “it is treason to com- 
pass the death of the queen or of the prince.” ** Since the same Statute of 
Treason” that extended the definition of treason to protect the royal family 
included also the king’s ministers, we may guess that the corporation of 
the crown was for Bacon something like the “administration” of a later day. 

Yet this is a little too formal. The crown was for Bacon not only a col- 
lection of offices, royal and ministerial; it was also a functional conception 
of power. Bacon liked the expression of Louis XI of France, who, after 
abating “peers, nobility and Court of Parlement, would say that he had 
brought the crown out of ward.” ** The crown is not so much office as 
power of government. 

Apparently the crown was more than the king and less than the king- 
dom. The historian Camden was in the habit of sending sections of his 
Annales in manuscript to Bacon for correction. At one point Camden had 
stated that “the Duc de Mayenne was proclaimed Lieutenant-General of 
the crown of France.” Bacon corrected this to read status et coronae, 
“Lieutenant-General of the state and crown of France.” * It is unlikely 
that Bacon would have made the change unless he considered it signifi- 
cant. All the other corrections he made in the Annales were material 
rather than stylistic. Moreover, he had himself used the expression “crown 
and public estate” in the preface to the Preparation for the Union of the 
Laws as well as in his brief in Calvin's Case. 

At least in property law, the position of the crown was determined by 
the common law. 


The constituti »:. of this kingdom appeareth to be a free monarchy in nothing better than 
in this; that as there is no land of the subject that is charged to the crown by way of tribure, 


"Ibid, italics supplied. 

“ Wid, p. 232. 

“ Ibid., p. 233. 

* Ibid., p. 232. 

“ Statutes of the Realm, |, 319 (1352) 
“ Works, XIII, 370. 


“ “Corrections in Camden's Annales,” in Works, XII, 52 
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or tax or tallage, except it be set by parliament; so on the other hand, there is no land of 
the subject but is charged to the crown by tenure, mediate or immediate, and that by 
grounds of the common iaw. This is the excellent temper and commixture of this estate, 
bearing mark of the sovereignty of the king, and of the freedom of the subject from tax, 
whose possessions are feodalia, not tributaria.” 


But, as was suggested above, Bacon thought of the crown in terms not 
only of power and law but of consultation. “Sovereignty,” he said, “is mar- 
ried to counsel.” © By counsel he meant something more than wise advice; 
he meant the institutionalization of the function in Parliament. But the 
taking of such advice was as much prudential as legal. He deplored James’ 
lack of management of his Parliaments; he believed that conflicts should 
be avoided rather than stirred up. Likewise consultation with the judges 


was wholesome. At this level the crown was the principle of statesmanship. 

But if the crown was limited by law, what was the source of this law, 
and where did the ultimate power reside? Not in a law of nature, for 
Bacon's jurisprudence was entirely positivist."' In the Maxims of the Lau 
he wrote: “And yet if the parliament should enact in the manner of the 
ancient lex regia, that there should be no more parliaments held, but that 
the king should have the authority of the parliament, this act were good 
in the law.” ** And the Cambridge manuscript of the Maxims continued: 
“or e converso, if the king by Parliament were to enact to alter the state, 
and to translate it from a monarchy to any other form; both these acts 
were good.” ** This is indistinguishable from John Austin. 


BACON’S CONSTITUTION 
(from Works, XV, 377) 


In this respect the king is underneath the 
Direction 


law, because his acts are guided thereby 

A twofold power of the law 
In this respect the king is above the law, 
(Correctior 
for it may not correct him in any offense 


His absolute power, whereby he may levy forces against 
any nation 

A twofold power in the king 
His limited power, which is declared and expressed in 


the laws, what he may d 


* “Lowe's Case of Tenures,” in Works, XV, 64 
* “Of Counsel,” in Works, XII, 147 


“ His jurisprudential theories are to be found in De Augmentis Scientiarum, Book VIII 
“Example of a Treatise on Universal Justice or the Foundations of Equiry, by Aphor 


isms,” Works, [X, 31144 
® Works, XIV, 253 
“ Ibid., p. 253n. 
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It is tempting to conclude that Bacon thus arrived at the modern theory 
of the constitution, with a legally omnicompetent Parliament and a legally 
defined crown. It is suggested these ideas are consistent with Bacon's 
explicit constitutional theory, but he never gave them the prominence logic 
would require. They form a shadowy and for the most part unacknowl- 
edged background. In the foreground were the ideas of his day, the ideas 
of double majesty. Bacon himself left us a tabular representation of his 
conception of the constitution. This analysis differs in no important respect 
from the constitutional views of Sir Edward Coke. 








THE WARREN COURT — AFTER THREE TERMS 
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HEN ITS 1955 term ended in June, 1956, the Supreme Court of 
the United States was once again a center of interest, both as an 
object of severe criticism and as a subject of widespread speculation. 
In general, the interest in the Court derived from its decisions in cases 
involving important issues of individual liberties, national security, and 
states’ rights. The criticism, somewhat less vehement than that begun in 
1953 as a result of the decisions in the public school segregation cases,' 
was at the same time less sectional. In Congress certain Northern Republi- 
cans joined already embittered Southern Democrats in denouncing the 
Court and in attacking those decisions which reflected a libertarian view- 
point. Legislative proposals to curb the Court, to prescribe judicial ex- 
perience as a qualification for appointment, and to reverse certain con- 
troversial decisions, multiplied.? Speculation and comment occurring in 
newspapers and popular magazines centered around the voting behavior of 
Chief Justice Warren, who had identified himself closely with the old 
liberal bloc made up of Justices Black and Douglas 
In October, 1953, when Earl Warren was sworn as Chief Justice of the 
United States, the Court was sharply divided into two unbalanced blocs. 
On the one hand, the remaining Truman appointees — Justices Burton, 
Clark, and Minton — along with Justice Reed, a Roosevelt appointee, con- 
stituted the conservative wing.’ -During the four previous terms of the 
Court, 1949-52, this group, led or supported by Chief Justice Vinson, had 
dominated as a stable majority in disposing of cases involving issues of civil 
liberties versus governmental authority. On the other hand, the liberal 
bloc, long powerful before the deaths of Justices Murphy and Rutledge in 
1949, had dwindled to only two members, Justices Black and Douglas. The 
fer, Board of Education, 347 U.S. 483 (1954), and Bolling v. Sharpe, 347 U.S. 497 
(1954) 


* Typical of the seventy-odd measures introduced in the Eighty-Fourth Congress were: H.R 
3 (by Rep. Howard Smith, Va.), to prevent the Court from interpreting federal laws 
as superseding state legislation, unless Congress so provided; H.R. 11600 (by Rep 
George Huddleston, Ala.), to limit the Court's appellate jurisdiction; H.R. 11960 (by 
Rep. Frank Smith, Miss.), to prescribe qualifications for appointment to the Supreme 
Court and the Courts of Appeals; and S. 3995 (by Sen. Karl Mundt, S.D.), to reverse 
the Court's interpretation of requirements for denaturalization proceedings 

*The word “conservative,” as used in this article, applies to those justices who support a 
relatively restrictive interpretation of civil liberties — both constitutional and statutory 
“Liberal” is used interchangeably with “libertarian.” Whether or not the reader agrees 
with these definitions will depend upon many factors, not the least of which is his own 
attitude toward the role of the judiciary in a democratic society. 

*C. Herman Pritchett, Civil Liberties and the Vinson Court (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1954), pp. 227-28 : 
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remaining members of the Court over which Warren was to preside were 
Justices Frankfurter and Jackson. These latter had, during previous terms, 
displayed pronounced affinity in voting behavior, but neither could be 
clearly identified with either the liberal or the conservative wing.’ The 
Warren appointment was, in every sense, a critical one. If he identified 
himself with the conservative four as his predecessor had done, a conserva- 
tive majority would emerge. But should his judicial philosophy align him 
with the two liberals, the conservative bloc, although maintaining a distinct 
numerical advantage, would have to rely upon either Jackson or Frankfurter 
for support. 


Tue 1953 Term 


The most notable development in the voting behavior of the Court 
during Warren's first term was the decline in the number of dissenting 
votes — this marking a sharp reversal of a four-year trend toward ever 
greater disagreement. Moreover, the percentage of unanimous decisions, 
although still small,-rose moderately.* As figures in the table reveal, the 
total number of dissenting votes declined from 228 in 1952-53 to 154 in 
1953-54. The decrease, in part, may be explained by the increasing com- 
patibility of Justices Black, Douglas, and Frankfurter with the Court 
majority in cases resulting in final disposition. It should be noted that only 
the justices of the liberal bloc, and the justice most closely associated with 
them in the previous three or four terms, registered major decreases in 


Tasce or Dissentino Vores Cast By Inorvipvat Jusrices, 1949-55 Teams’ 


1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 


Black 35 9 50 49 33 23 24 
Burton 9 14 18 13 13 17 26 
Clark 1 8 1 6 6 5 10 
Douglas 10 43 43 62 35 i7 4 
Frankfurter 29 26 22 3] 12 12 25 
Jackson 2 2 19 20 l¢ — 
Harlan ~~ _ — -- - 6 i4 
Minton 5 12 14 15 16 16 15 
Reed 18 16 29 11 15 28 24 
Vinson 3 6 15 21 
Warren — — -- - 8 7 15 
Total 14 185 211 228 154 141 197 


* Ibid., pp. 183-85. 

*The per cent of dispositions with full opinion which were unanimous rose from 22 in 
1952-53 to 28 in 1953-54. 

"Pigures include dissenting votes in cases decided with opinion and by memorandum 


order. Dissents noted by various justices in orders denying certiorari and other misce! 
laneous applications are not included 
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numbers of dissenting votes. Jackson, whose voting behavior had placed 
him between Frankfurter and the conservatives, also recorded fewer dis- 
agreements, but here the decline was less marked. On the other hand, the 
number of dissenting votes cast by each justice of the conservative wing 
either remained the same or increased slightly. Warren dissented fewer 
times than his predecessor had done during the previous year. Although 
Black and Douglas continued in their familiar roles as the Court's principal 
dissenters, the decline in the number of their dissenting votes and the 
slight increase in the number of dissents cast by the conservatives suggests 
that the liberal position hac gained strength and that conservative influence 
was receding slightly. 

Reference to majority opitions, concurrences, and dissents in major 
cases and to some of the voting relationships among the justices in such 
cases indicates, however, that liberal gains were minimal during the first 
term of the Warren Court. The major reason for the decline in the number 
of dissenting votes may rather have been the Court's refusal to hear and 
decide, through exercise of its discretionary power to deny certiorari, cases 
involving the very issues concerning which division was most probable. 
The Court granted 13 per cent of the total number of petitions for certiorari 
on the appellate docket and iess than 2 per cent of those on the miscel- 
laneous “docket — each figure representing a decrease from the previous 
year." As a result, the ctal number of judgments fell sharply, and the 
number of cases decicied with full opinion dropped from 110 in 1952 to 
only 78 in the following term. Accompanying these decreases was a sig- 
nificant increasz in the number of Black-Douglas notations expressing dis- 
agreement with Court orders denying certiorari.’ This suggests strongly 
that the two liberals had not obtained, during Warren's first year as Chief 
justice, the support of the additional two justices which was required under 
Court rules to grant the writ and order argument. Whether or not the 
Chief Justice had supported them is a matter of conjecture. In none of the 
orders denying certiorari did he indicate disagreement, but he may have 
been pursuing the practice, frequently advocated and consistently followed 


by Justice Frankfurter, of not recording disagreement in denial orders of 
this kind.'® 


"In 1952-53 slightly more than 16 per cent of petitions for certiorari on the appellate docket 
and 2.5 per cent of those on the miscellaneous docket were granted 

* During the 1952 term Justices Black and Douglas each cast 21 dissenting vores in orders 
denying certiorari. In 14 of these orders they were together in dissent and in two others 
they were joined by Justice Reed. Douglas dissented in 26 orders denying the writ and 
Black in 25 such orders during the 1953 term. They dissented together in 21 of these 

"See the memorandum of Justice Frankfurter in Chemical Bank & Trust Co. v. Group 
of Institutional Investors, 343 U.S. 982 (1952). It is probable that the Chief Justice 
has followed the Frankfurter practice, for he has not indicated dissent in any order 
denying the writ during his three years on the bench. 


ay 
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Analysis of decisions and opinions in cases involving federal and state 
criminal matters, the status of non-citizens, and loyalty-security issues, 
underscores the continued minority role of Justices Black and Douglas dur- 
ing the 1953 term. Neither Chief Justice Warren nor any of his colleagues 
revealed any pronounced tendency to associate with the liberal bloc in cases 
raising such issues. The decisions of the Court in theses cases were largely 
overshadowed by the opinions in Brown v. Board of Education and Bolling 
v. Sharpe’ — opinions which stirred more professional and public interest 
than perhaps any others in the last fifty years or more. But these opinions, 
in which the Court announced the principle that public school segregation 
on the basis of race violates the Fourteenth and Fifth Amendments, were 
unanimous; and they merely brought to a climax a trend already begun 
during Vinson’s Chief Justiceship or even earlier.’* It is extremely doubtful, 
despite partisan claims to the contrary, that the Warren appointment 
affected the outcome in any very important respect, although it was the 
Chief Justice who spoke for the Court in both cases. 

Ten cases involving questions of federal criminal law and procedure 
were decided by the Court with full opinion —three of them unani- 
mously.’* In the remaining seven cases at least two justices dissented from 
the majority judgment with Black, Douglas, Jackson, and Minton recording 
most frequent disagreement. Justice Frankfurter, on the other hand, voted 
with the majority in every case. Although most of these cases did not raise 
issues of primary constitutional importance,"* it is of interest that Black and 
Douglas favored the claims of the criminal defendant in all cases in which 
there was dissent, while a Court majority did so in only three of the seven 
dispositions. The Chief Justice, Justice Burton, and Justice Clark proved 
to be the government's most consistent supporters by voting against the 
accused in six of the seven cases occasioning division. 

Each of the five cases dealing with state criminal law and procedure 
which were decided at this term of the Court raised major, and generally 
dificult, constitutional questions. Two of these cases resulted in unanimous 


™ 347 U.S. 483 (1954), and 347 U.S. 497 (1954), respectively. : 


"The “separate but equal” doctrine had been made untenable at the graduate and profes- 
sional school levels in Sipuel v. University of Oklahoma, 332 U.S. 631 (1948); Sweater 
v. Painter, 339 U.S. 629 (1950); and McLaurin v. Oklahoma State Board of Regents, 
439 U.S. 637 (1950). Even earlier, in Missouri ex rel. Gaines v. Canada, 5 U.S. 337 
(1938), the Court tended to construe strictly the doctrine against the state 

" Lemke v. United States, 346 U.S. 325 (1953); United States v. Debrow, 346 U.S. 374 
(1953): Dickinson v. United States, 446 U.S. 389 (1953); United States v. Five Gam- 
bling Devices, 346 U.S. 441 (1953); United States v. Morgan, 346 U.S. 502 (1954); 
Pereira v. United States, 3447 U.S. 1 (1954); Walder v. United States, 3447 US. 62 
(1954); Remmer v. United States, 347 U.S. 227 (1954); United States v. Dixon, 347 
U.S, 381 (1954); and United Seates v. Harriss, 347 U.S. 612 (1954). 

“Important constitutional questions were raised in United States v. Five Gambling Devices, 
446 U.S. 441 (1953); Walder v. United States, 347 U.S. 62 (1954); and United States 
v. Harriss, 347 U.S. 612 (1954). 
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decisions. In three of the cases judgments favoring claims of the defendant 
were rendered* while in the other two, involving the admission of illegally 
obtained evidence, the decisions favored the prosecution."* Justice Douglas 
voted to sustain the claims of the accused in al! cases, Justices Black and 
Frankfurter did so in four, and, at the other extreme, Justices Reed and 
Minton only in the two cases decided unanimously. Chief Justice Warren 
was in a middle position and voted with the majority in all cases. 

Difficult questions concerning the status of non-citizens came before 
the Court in four cases decided with opinion. Here the voting alignments 
of the justices appear in clear focus and they follow, on the whole, those 
revealed in the cases involving state criminal law and procedure. In each 
of its decisions the Court was divided. Judgments favoring the alien were 
rendered in two cases;"" in the other two the Court sustained immigration 
officials."* Recording agreement with the majority in all cases were Chief 
Justice Warren, Justice Frankfurter, and Justice Clark — theirs constituting 
the center position. On the one side they were flanked by Justices Black 
and Douglas, who voted against the government in every case, and on the 
other by Reed, Burton, and Minton, who were equally consistent in denying 
the cleims of the non-citizen. Justice Jackson, the other member of the 
Court, inclined toward the conservative position by favoring the claims of 
the alien in only one case. 

The continuing disagreement of Justices Black and Douglas with a 
majority of their colleagues in cases arising, in a general way, out of the 
widespread official concern for loyalty and security was disclosed in two 
judgments rendered in 1953-54. Linehan v. Waterfront Commission” and 
Barsky v. Board of Regents* concerned the imposition of penalties or 
disabilities upon persons who had been caught in the web of the loyalty- 
security problem. In both cases a majority of the Court refused to grant 
relief. Douglas, joined by Black, dissented in both cases and argued that 
the bill of attainder prohibition, as well as due process, barred imposition 
of penalties or disabilities of this kind. Justice Frankfurter dissented only 
in the Barsky case and solely upon a narrow ground of due process. One 
cannot escape the impression that the results in these two cases, as well as 


” Adams v. Maryland, 347 U.S. 179 (1954); Hernandez v. Texas, 347 U.S. 475 (1954); and 
Leyra v. Denno, 347 U.S. 556 (1954). 

™ Salsburg v. Maryland, 346 U.S. 545 (1954), and Irvine v. California, 347 U.S. 128 (1954) 

"United States ex rel. Accardi v. Shaughnessy, 347 U.S. 260 (1954), and Barber v. Gon 
zales, 347 U.S. 637 (1954). 

* International Longshoremen’'s Union v. Boyd,-347 U.S. 222 (1954), and Galvan v. Press, 
347 U.S. 522 (1954). 

* 347 U.S. 439 (1954). This case was decided without oral argument in « per curiam 
opinion granting motions to affirm. It is reported, however, among the cases decided 
with full opinion. 

* 347 ULS. 442 (1954). 
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the divisions among the justices, were similar to those which would have 
occurred had these cases been decided during any of the preceding four 
terms. 

A survey of the 1953 term indicates that the appointment of Warren 
inaugurated, at most, only a very limited reversal of previous trends. In the 
cases involving questions of federal criminal law — issues which for the 
most part were rather narrow and technical — the Chief Justice was dis- 
tinctly at odds with the liberal bloc and gave less support to the claims 
of the accused than did the Court as a whole. Moreover, his votes in cases 
arising out of loyalty-security considerations revealed a position similarly 
opposed to that of Black and Douglas. But in the state criminal cases and 
in those concerning the status of aliens the Chief Justice showed a greater 
tendency to associate himself with the liberals, and in this he was joined 
by Justice Clark. However, even here the Chief Justice, and Clark, repre- 
sented a middle-of-the-road rather than a libertarian viewpoint.”' 


Tue 1954 Term 


As the table reveals, the number of dissenting votes cast during the 
1954-55 term declined still further, while, at the same time, the Court 
disposed of more cases, both will! full opinion and by memorandum order.”* 
The total number of decisions surpassed not only that of the preceding term 
but that of 1952-53 as well, although the number of dispositions with full 


opinion continued small. In part, the decline in dissents may be attributed 
to the death of Justice Jackson and the belated seating of his successor, 
John M. Harlan.** But the over-all decrease reflects, as it did in the 
previous term, the declines registered by Black and Douglas individually. 
Both recorded major decreases, which were only partially offset by increases 
in the numbers of dissenting votes cast by two of the conservative justices — 
Reed and Burton. The former, for the first time in his long tenure, emerged 
as the Court’s leading dissenter. A somewhat strengthened position for the 
two liberals is further suggested by the decline in the number of certiorari 
denials in which they noted disagreement. In only six such orders was 
there a Black-Douglas dissent, although each dissented alone in a few 


" Only in cases dealing with the validity of various state taxes (as affecting agencies of the 
national government or interstate commerce) was there pronounced agreement be- 
tween Justices Black and Douglas, on the one hand, and Chief Justice Warren and 
Justice Clark on the other. See Kern-Limerick v. Scurlock, 347 U.S. 110 (1954), in 
which Black, Warren, and Douglas dissent; and Miller Brothers v. Maryland, 347 U.S. 
340 (1954), and Railway Express v. Virginia, 347 U.S. 359 (1954), in which they were 
joined by Clark. In each case the dissenters favored a more liberal view of the srate's 
taxing powers. 


* There were 82 dispositions with full opinion and 101 by memorandum order in 1954-55 


"Justice Jackson died on October 9, 1954 — shortly before the 1954 term of Court con- 
vened, Justice Harlan was seated on March 28, 1955. He participated in only 16 dis- 
positions with full opinion during the term 
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additional dispositions of this kind.** Upon the basis of this evidence, 
which is limited and inconclusive, one may tentatively infer that Black and 
Douglas had won back some of the support for granting the writ which had 
been lost to them in 1949 when Justices Murphy and Rutledge died. 

The moderately liberal direction of the Court during the 1954 term 
is more fully disclosed by reference to the divisions prevailing among the 
justices in selected categories of cases decided with full opinion. As in 
the previous term, interest in cases of this kind was far surpassed by that 
resulting from the Court's disposition of the public school segregation ques- 
tion. A unanimous Court, speaking through Chief Justice Warren, ruled 
that the trial courts were to implement, upon the basis of varied local 
conditions, but “with all deliberate speed,” the principles enunciated the 
year before.*” The Court thus succeeded in avoiding a decree directly 
challenging the recalcitrant states. 

There were eighteen cases dealing with various aspects of federal 
criminal law and procedure which the Court decided with full opinion. 
Decisions in six cases were unanimous;* in the remaining twelve at least 
one justice dissented.*” Most of these cases, as in the previous term, raised 
rather narrow and technical questions, but again the divisions among the 
justices fell into a rather definite pattern. In the twelve cases in which 
there were dissents, the claims of the accused were sustained in cight cases 
and denied in four. On the one hand, Justice Douglas voted in favor of 
such claims in all cases, Justice Black in ten, and Frankfurter in nine. 
On the other hand, Justice Burton voted against those claims in six cases, 
Minton in eleven, and Reed in all. The Chief Justice, who had been the 
government's most consistent supporter in the federal criminal cases of the 
preceding term, and Justice Clark stood in an intermediate position. Justice 
Harlan participated in only four cases — three of which involved claims of 
the privilege against self-incrimination. In these he tended to support the 
government. 

In five cases decided with opinion in 1954-55 the Supreme Court passed 


upon important constitutional questions involving state criminal law and 


* Justice Black was the lone dissenter in 6 orders denying certiorari and Justice Douglas 
nm 


* Brown v. Board of Education, 349 U.S. 294 (1955) 


* Holland v. United States, 3448 U.S. 121 (1954); Priedberg v. United States, 448 US. 142 
(1954): Smith v. United States, 348 U.S. 147 (1954); Sullivan v. United States, 48 
U.S. 170 (1954); Sapir v. United States, 348 U.S. 373 (1955); and United States v 
Brambletr, 348 U.S. 503 (1955). 


* Offute v. United States, 348 U.S. 11 (1954); Opper v. United States, 448 U.S. 84 (1954) 
United States v. Calderon, 348 U.S. 160 (1954); Witmer v. United States, 48 U.S, 375 
(1955): Sicurella v. United States, 3448 U.S. 385 (1955): Simmons v. United State 
348 US. 397 (1955): Gonzales v. United States, 348 U.S. 407 (1955): Lewis v. United 
States, 348 U.S. 419 (1955); Bell v. United States, 49 U.S, 81 (1955); Quinn v. United 
Srates, 3449 U.S. 155 (1955); Emspak v. United States, 349 U.S. 190 (1955); and Bart 

United States, 49 US 219 (1955) 
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procedure. Two of these cases — both dealing with the right to counsel — 
were decided unanimously and in favor of the criminal defendant.** The 
Court was divided in the remaining cases,” of which two were decided in 
favor of the accused. And again the divisions among the justices follow a 
clear pattern. In all three cases in which there was division Black and 
Douglas cast their votes in favor of the defendants’ claims. Chief Justice 
Warren and Justice Frankfurter did so in two cases; Justices Burton and 
Clark, in one; and Reed and Minton in none at all. Justice Harlan voted 
with the majority in favor of the defendants in the two cases in which he 
participated. 

Issues concerning the status of aliens came before the Supreme Court 
in five cases decided with full opinion in 1954-55. Decisions in two of these 
cases — concerning naturalization questions — were unanimous,” one 
favoring the pleas of the non-citizen, the other the position of the govern- 
ment. The Court was divided in its decisions in the three cases dealing 
with deportation proceedings."' In the single decision in which the alien’s 
claims were sustained, there was a Minton-Reed-Burton dissent. At the 
same time both Black and Frankfurter dissented in the two cases decided 
in favor of the Immigration and Naturalization Service. Once again ap- 
proximately the same tendencies in voting alignment were disclosed. Just- 
ices Black and Frankfurter had voted for the alien’s side in three cases, 
Douglas in two, Warren and Clark in one, and Reed, Minton, and Burton 
in none. The Chief Justice, and Justice Clark, again revealed a middle-of- 
the-road and determinative position in the judgments rendered. 

Peters v. Hobby** was the leading case decided during the 1954 term 
in which issues concerning loyalty and security were raised. And this was 
the first case decided by the Warren Court which dealt directly with the 
loyalty-security problem, although, as already noted, two cases having their 
roots in that problem were decided in the previous term. The Peters case 
involved the dismissal of an employee of the executive branch of the 
national government upon the basis of a decision made by the Loyalty 
Review Board after the employee had twice been cleared of disloyalty 
charges by the loyalty board of the agency in which he worked. The Court 
divided 7-2 in granting relief, and the opinions delivered in the case indi- 
cate again a fairly definite pattern of voting tendencies among the justices. 


™ Chandler v. Pretag, 348 U.S. 3 (1954), and Massey v. Moore, 348 U.S. 105 (1954). 


= v. New York, 349 U.S. 58 (1955); In re Murchison, 349 U.S. 133 (1955); and 

illiams v. Georgia, 349 U.S. 375 (1955). 

"United States v. Menasche, 348 U.S. 528 (1955), and Shomberg v. United States, 348 
U.S. 540 (1955). 

" Shaughnessy v. Pedreiro, 349 U.S. 48 (1955); Shaughnessy v. United States ex rel. Ac- 
cardi, U.S. 280 (1955); and Marcello v. Bonds, 349 U.S. 302 (1955). 

™ 349 U.S. 331 (1955). 
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Chief Justice Warren, speaking for the majority, rested the judgment upon 
the narrow and somewhat doubtful ground that the Loyalty Review Board 
had, by instituting review of favorable findings on its own motion, ex- 
ceeded its powers under the executive order establishing it. Justice Black 
concurred in this view but thought that the constitutionality of the loyalty 
program should have been considered by the Court. Justice Douglas, in a 
separate concurrence, disagreed completely with the majority opinion but 
joined in the judgment because he viewed the procedures as violating due 
process. Reed, joined by Burton, wrote a dissenting opinion in which he 
contended that the board’s action was within the scope of the order and 
in which he expressed grave doubts as to the power of the Court to review 
Presidential orders concerning internal affairs of the executive branch. 

During its second term the Warren Court had pursued a moderate 
course with Black-Douglas dissents in individual cases approximately bal- 
anced by Reed-Minton-Burton dissents in others. The Chief Justice, Justice 
Frankfurter, and Justice Clark divided their support in varying proportions 
between the two groups. On the whole, Justice Frankfurter remained 
closest to the liberals and Justice Clark tended to support the conserva- 
tives, with whom he had once been closely associated. The Chief Justice, 
who dissented but rarely, was in the center position. The Warren-Black- 
Douglas dissent, which becomes familiar in 1955-56, occurred in very few 
cases. Justice Harlan, the ninth member of the Court, participated in 
approximately one-fifth of the cases decided with opinion, and at the end 
of the term he remained an unknown element. 


Tue 1955 Term 


The apparent trend toward agreement which had characterized the 
first two terms of the Warren Court came to an abrupt halt during 1955-56. 
The number of dissenting votes increased from 141 in the previous term 
to 197 — not yet as high, however, as that recorded during the last term 
in which Chief Justice Vinson presided. Several factors may be suggested 
as contributing to this increase: (1) the greater number of dispositions, 
both with opinion and by memorandum order (the total exceeded even 
that of the 1952 term);* (2) the unusually large number of cases dealing 
with complex and controversial issues, over which division was probable; 
(3) the tendency of the center of the Court to bifurcate between the con- 
servative and liberal wings, thereby occasioning more 6-3 and 5-4 decisions; 
and (4) the regular participation of a full bench for the first time since 
the death of Justice Jackson. These factors also account for the fact that 
seven of the nine justices dissented more frequently in 1955-56 than in the 


* There were 95 dispositions with opinion (including two decrees in cases arising on origi- 
nal bills) and 129 dispositions by memorandum order. 
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preceding year. Justice Douglas regained his former position as the Court's 
leading dissenter, and was followed by Justices Burton, Frankfurter, Reed, 
Black, and Harlan, each of whom cast twenty-four to twenty-six dissenting 
votes. The Chief Justice disagreed with the Court in only fifteen disposi- 
tions, but this number equalled the total Warren dissents for the first two 
terms. It should be added that many of these votes were cast in leading 
cases and almost all disclosed a definite pattern of alignment with the 
liberal bloc. This tendency almost certainly carried over into the Court's 
consideration of petitions for certiorari. For again the number of Black- 
Douglas notations indicating disagreement with denial orders declined — 
during this term to only three.** At the same time Justice Frankfurter, 
whose penchant for jurisdictional niceties is well known, disclosed more 
frequent disagreement with Court orders granting the writ. 

Reference to the divisions among the justices partially indicates the 
extent to which the liberal group had been strengthened. And analysis 
of some of the major opinions reveals the principal areas of agreement and 
disagreement. 

The Supreme Court decided sixteen cases dealing with various aspects 
of federal criminal law and procedure in 1955-56. Of these, seven were 
decided unanimously,”* and in the remaining nine the Court was divided.” 
As in previous terms Justice Black and Justice Douglas proved to be the 
most consistent supporters of the accused for they voted to sustain such 
claims in all of the cases in which there was division. The Chief Justice 
was closely associated with them in voting for defendants’ claims in seven 
of these cases, this marking a sharp change in his initial voting position in 
cases of this kind. Justice Clark was the only other member of the Court 
who favored the claims of the accused more frequently than the majority. 
He voted to sustain these claims in three cases, while the majority did so 
in two. On the other hand, Justices Reed, Burton, and Minton voted 
against the defendant in all of the nine cases in which there was division, 
and Justice Harlan did so in eight. Frankfurter recorded agreement with 
the majority in all cases except two, in which he reserved his views until 
a future time. 





“ Black dissented alone in 5 such orders and Douglas in 3. 


* Affronti v. United States, 350 U.S. 79 (1955); Rex Trailer Co. v. United States, 350 U.S 
148 (1956), which technically was a civil action; United States v. Ryan, 350 U.S. 299 
(1956); Costello v. United States, 350 U.S. 359 (1956); Greenwood v. United States, 
350 U.S. 366 (1956); Remmer v. United States, 350 U.S. 377 (1956); and Cammer 
v. United States, 350 U.S. 399 (1956). 

” United States ex rel. Toth v. Quarles, 350 U.S. 11 (1955); Rea v. United States, 350 U.S 
214 (1956); United States v. Green, 350 U.S. 415 (1956); Ullmann v. United States, 350 
U.S. 422 (1956); Berra v. United States, 351 U.S. 131 (1956); Johnston v. United 
States, 351 U.S. 215 (1956); Kinsella v. Krueger, no. 713, U.S. Sup. Ct., June 11, 1956; 
Reid v. Covert, no. 701, U.S. Sup. Cr, June 11, 1956; Parr v. United States, no. 320, 
U.S. Sup. Ct., Jume 11, 1956. 
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The cases raising issues of federal criminal law and procedure included 
several of primary importance, and in each of these the Court was divided. 
Three of these cases dealt with the jurisdiction of military courts-martial 
over civilians. In United States ex rel. Toth v. Quarles," a majority of the 
Court declared unconstitutional Article 3(a) of the Uniform Code of Mili- 
tary Justice, which authorizes courts-martial to try former servicemen for 
certain crimes committed during the period of service. Speaking through 
Justice Black, the Court held untenable the government's contention that 
Congress could authorize such trials in pursuance of its power “ ‘to make 
Rules for the Government and Regulation of the land and naval Forces,’ 
as supplemented by the Necessary and Proper Clause.” Such a broad 
interpretation, if accepted, would permit the encroachment of court-martial 
jurisdiction upon that of the civil courts. Emphasizing the safeguards pro- 
vided by the Judiciary Article as well as by the Fifth and Sixth Amendments, 
the Court ruled that trial by court-martial constituted a special exception 
made for the purpose of promoting discipline in the armed forces and that 
this exception should be construed as limited to the least possible power 
adequate to that end. Justice Reed, joined by Justices Burton and Minton, 
dissented at length. Observing that the majority decision turns loose the 
accused “without trial or the possibility of trial,” the dissenters argued that 
the jury and venue provisions of the Fifth and Sixth Amendments are not 
applicable to cases “arising in the land or naval forces” and that the power 
of Congress is sufficiently broad under Article I to enact the challenged 
provision. 

Late in the term the Court decided rwo other cases dealing with the 
jurisdiction of courts-martial over civilians accused of criminal acts, as pro- 
vided under Article 2 (11) of the Uniform Code. Under this provision 
all persons accompanying the armed forces overseas are made subject to 
the Code if such jurisdiction is permitted by treaties or agreements to 
which the United States is a party or by general rules of international law. 
In Kinsella v. Krueger®™ the conviction by general court-martial of the wife 
of an American officer for the murder of her husband in Japan was sus- 
tained by five members of the Court in an opinion by Justice Clark. With- 
out examining the authority of Congress to make provision for such trials 
under its power to make rules for the government and regulation of the 
land forces, the majority upheld the provision by citing two lines of prece- 
dents sustaining the power of Congress to establish legislative courts in the 


** 0 US. 11 (1955) 


*N». 713, U.S. Sup. Cr, June 11, 1956. A companion case dealing with court-martial 
jurisdiction over civilians was Reid v. Covert, no. 701, U.S. Sup. Ce, June 11, 1956 
Here the Court ruled that court-martial jurisdiction is not lost by the return of the 
prisoner (the wife of a serviceman) to the United States for confinement in a federal 
jail or by the reversal of her court-martial conviction by the Court of Military Appeals 
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territories and consular courts abroad. The Court declared that Americans 
abroad can not claim, as a matter of right, trial by constitutional courts 
under Article III nor can they claim the protection of the jury and grand 
jury guaranties associated with trials by such courts. The Chief Justice, 
Justice Black, and Justice Douglas briefly dissented with the observation 
that “the military is given new powers not hitherto thought consistent with 
our scheme of government.” They deferred, however, a full statement of 
their views until the next term of Court. Justice Frankfurter wrote an 
opinion in which he neither agreed nor disagreed with the dispositions in 
these cases but in which he emphasized the inadequacies of the majority 
opinions.”* 

Only one case of major constitutional importance decided in the 1955 
term failed to evoke agreement between Black and Douglas, on the one 
hand, and the Chief Justice, on the other. This, too, raised issues of federal 
criminal law. In Ullmann v. United States,’ seven members of the Court, 
in an opinion by Justice Frankfurter, sustained the constitutionality of the 
Immunity Act of 1954 whereby a witness may be compelled to testify in 
cases involving treason, espionage, and various other kinds of subversion. 
Under the act the witness is protected against any penalty or forfeiture 
“for or on account of any transaction, matter, or thing concerning which 
he is compelled, after having claimed his privilege against self-incrimina- 
tion, to testify or produce evidence, nor shall testimony so compelled be 
used as evidence in any criminal proceeding against him in any court.” 
The majority opinion emphasized the importance of the privilege against 
self-incrimination and that it must not be interpreted in a hostile spirit. 
Nevertheless, the privilege was conceived and has since been interpreted 
as operating only where a witness is asked to give testimony exposing him- 
self to a criminal charge. Where the immunity statute takes away such 
criminality, it displaces the privilege, which may no longer be invoked. The 
Court viewed the applicable provisions of the statute which conferred 
immunity “in any court” and “for any transaction, matter, or thing,” as 
sufficient to compel testimony under the procedures set down in the act. 
Throughout the opinion emphasis was placed upon the precedent estab- 
lished in Brown v. Walker*' sixty years before. Justice Douglas, joined by 
Black, dissented in an opinion in which he argued that (1) the Immunity 
Act is insufficient .in scope to displace the privilege because a witness whose 
testimony revealed Communist affiliation would still be subject to many 
penalties and disabilities (e.g., disqualification from public and certain 


"The statement by Justice Frankfurter, as well as the brief Warren-Black-Douglas dissent, 
applied to both Kinsella v. Krueger and Reid v. Covert 


* 350 U.S, 422 (1956). 
“ 161 U.S, 591 (1896). 
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kinds of private employment and from obtaining a passport, as well as 
possible internment); and (2) no immunity act can displace the privilege 
because the Fifth Amendment confers a right of silence beyond the reach 
of Congress. He urged that Brown v. Walker, which had been decided 
by a 5-4 vote, be overruled if necessary. 

The cases involving state criminal law matters disclose again the now 
familiar pattern of voting behavior on the part of the individual justices. 
Seven such cases were decided with opinion, two of them unanimously.” 
Of the remaining five,“* two were decided in favor of the criminal de- 
fendants’ claims and three sustained the other side. Justice Douglas voted 
for the defendant in each of the cases in which the Court was divided. 
Closely aligned with him were Black and Warren, who did so in four 
cases, and, to a lesser extent, Frankfurter, who did so in three. On the 
other hand, Justices Harlan and Clark voted against the defendants’ claims 
in three cases, Minton in four, and Reed and Burton, at the opposite pole 
from Douglas, in all five. 

All cases in the state criminal law category raised significant constitu- 
tional questions; and one of these, because of the novelty of the issue 
presented and the characteristic division among the justices, deserves special 
comment. Illinois law provides that an indigent defendant may obtain a 
free transcript of trial proceedings to obtain appellate review of constitu- 
tional questions but the law does not provide for a free transcript to obtain 
review of ordinary trial errors except in capital cases. In Griffin v. Illinois** 
the defendants had been convicted of armed robbery and were refused a 
free transcript; therefore they had been unable to obtain appellate review. 
Four members of the Court — Black, Warren, Douglas, and Clark — in an 
opinion by the first, held that the Illinois law, as administered here, violated 
due process and equal protection. Although admitting that due process 
does not require a state to provide appellate review in criminal cases, the 
Black opinion ruled that where such review is provided a state may not 
discriminate unreasonably as upon the basis of race, religion, or poverty. 
Justice Frankfurter, in a separate opinion, concurred in the judgment of the 
Court, but emphasized the unreasonable nature of the state's discrimina- 
tion. He disagreed with the Black opinion in only one respect: he thought 
that the Court should frankly acknowledge that it was announcing a new 
doctrine, which, he said, might be limited so as to have only prospective 
effect. Justices Burton and Minton, with the concurrence of Reed and 





“ Reece v. Geor 350 U.S. 85 (1955), and Pennsylvania ex rel. Herman v. Claudy, 350 
U.S. 116 (1956). 
“ Chessman v. Teets, 350 U.S. 3 (1955); Michel v. Louisiana, 350 U.S. 91 (1955); Griffin 


v. Iinois, 351 U.S. 12 (1956); oe v. | no. 489, U.S. Sup. Ct., June 4, 1956; and 
United States ex rel. Darcy v. Handy, no. 323 


“351 U.S. 12 (1956). 


, U.S. Sup. Cr, Jume 11, 1956. 
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Harlan, dissented. Although admitting the desirability of providing free 
transcripts to indigent defendants, they argued that the federal Constitu- 
tion does not require a state to do so, this being a matter of state or local 
option. The dissenters maintained that the distinction laid down in the 
applicable statute — one which they viewed solely as between capital and 
non-capital cases — was reasonable, and that “Illinois is not bound to make 
the defendants economically equal before its bar of justice.” 

Similar divisions occurred in the cases dealing with aliens and natu- 
ralized citizens. Of the three cases decided with opinion, one was unani- 
mous.*® Alien claims were sustained in one of the nonunanimous decisions 
and denied in the other. Black, Warren, Frankfurter, and Douglas voted 
for the alien in both cases while Reed and Minton, as well as Clark, did so 
in neither. Justice Burton did so in one case; and Justice Harlan, who 
participated in only one of the divided decisions, voted against the non- 
citizen’s position. 

The opinions in Jay v. Boyd* are illustrative. This case involved the 
deportation of an alien because he had been a member of the Communist 
party from 1935 to 1940. The alien applied for suspension of the deporta- 
tion order under a provision in the Immigration and Nationality Act of 
1952 vesting in the attorney-general discretionary authority to suspend 
temporarily such orders. The latter had delegated his authority to special 
inquiry officers whose findings were made reviewable by the Board of 
Immigration Appeals. After finding that the alien met the statutory pre- 
requisites for relief, a hearing officer rvied that the suspension order should 
be denied upon the basis of confidential information not disclosed to the 
petitioner. This ruling was sustained by the Board of Immigration Appeals. 
In his opinion for the Court, Justice Reed ruled that the denial of the 
application for suspension was proper. The majority, emphasizing the broad 
discretionary authority vested by the statute, rejected the alien’s contentions 
that the regulation permitting use of confidential information was invalid 
and that the attorney-general had no power to delegate his discretion to 
subordinates. The position of the petitioner, they said, was not unlike that 
of a prisoner seeking probation or parole: he has no right to a hearing 
which contemplates full disclosure. The majority maintained that their 
interpretation raised no constitutional difficulties, and, although severe in 
its consequences, followed the plain meaning of the law. Four dissenting 
opinions were evoked by this holding. Chief Justice Warren, Justice Black, 
and Justice Douglas with various degrees of specificity declared that the 
attorney-general’s regulation permitting the use of confidential information 


“The unanimous decision was in United States v. Minker, 350 U.S. 179 (1956). The 
Court was divided in United States v. Zucca, 351 U.S. 91 (1956), and in Jay v. Boyd, 
no. 503, U.S, Sup. Ct., June 11, 1956. 


“No. 503, U.S. Sup. Cr., June 11, 1956. 
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without disclosure thereof to the applicant violated the statute and denied 
a fair hearing. Justice Black went further and argued that the statute itself, 
as interpreted by the majority, violated due process. Justice Frankfurter, 
in his dissenting opinion, admitted that the attorney-general in the exercise 
of his unfettered discretion could properly consider confidential informa- 
tion. But he could not delegate that discretion to subordinates although 
he might devise a “system for delegating the means for carrying out the 
responsibility for which Congress has given him discretion.” In doing so, he 
cannot authorize subordinate officials “to defy the presuppositions of a fair 
hearing.” 

Five cases dealing with various aspects of the loyalty-security problem 
were decided by the Court with full opinion.*’ And it was the decisions in 
these cases that aroused the most comment and criticism during the term. 
In each case at least three dissenting votes were cast, and the familiar 
voting tendencies of individual justices emerged clearly. Chief Justice 
Warren, Justice Black, and Justice Douglas voted in favor of the claims of 
the persons or organization charged with, or penalized for, disloyalty in all 
five cases. Justice Frankfurter (who was with the majority in each case) 
did so in four, Justice Harlan in three, and Justices Clark and Burton in 
two. Reed and Minton voted against these claims in all five cases. 

Three of the decisions had a wide impact upon public policy in loyalry- 
security matters.“* However, only one of them raised constitutional issues 
which were controlling. In Slochower v. Board of Education,” a bare 
majority of the Court held improper the dismissal of a city college professor 
where the action was based upon a provision in the municipal charter re- 


” Pennsylvania v. Nelson, 350 U.S. 497 (1956); Slochower v. Board of Education, 350 U- 
551 (1956); Communist Party v. Subversive Activities Control Board, ¥§1 U.S. 115 
(1956); Black v. Cutter Laboratories, no. 92, U.S. Sup. Cr., June 4, 1956; and Cole v 
Young, no. 442, U.S. Sup. Ct., June 11, 195¢ 

“ These cases are discussed in the text of this article. The other cases settled very little 
In Communist Parry v. Subversive Activities Control Board, 451 U.S. 115 (1956), the 
Court avoided the constitutional issues presented in the briefs and oral argument. A 
majority of the Court reversed an order of the Board holding that the party is @ sul 
versive organization making it subject to the registration provisions of the Subversive 
Activities Control Act of 1950. Speaking through Justice Frankfurter, the Supreme 
Court ruled that either the Board must allow the party to present newly available 
evidence that witnesses testifying against the party had perjured themselves or the 
Board must expunge the testimony from the record and make a finding without it 
Clark, joined by Reed and Minton, dissented. In Black v. Cutter Laboratories, no 
U.S. Sup. Cr., June 4, 1956, the Court dismissed the writ of certiorari upon the ground 
no substantial federal question was presented, The highest state court, in its decision 
had refused to order the reinstatement of a person, a labor union officer, who had been 
dismissed by her ernployer for “just cause” as provided in the labor-rnanagement con 
tract. The “just cause” cited by the employer was membership in the Communist party 
The Supreme Court interpreted the decision below as involving only state construction 
of a local contract. Douglas, joined by Warren and Black, dissented in an opinion 
stating that denial by the state courts of relief to an employee discharged for political 
beliefs under a contract provision permitting discharge for just cause only constituted 
a violation of the Fourteenth Amendment 


* 350 U.S. 551 (1956). 
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quiring the discharge, without notice and hearing, of any municipal em- 
ployee who, in the course of an investigation concerning his official conduct, 
refused to testify on grounds of self-incrimination. The professor had been 
a co-operative witness when appearing before a state investigating com- 
mittee but had invoked his privilege when summoned to testify before a 
congressional committee. Justice Clark, speaking for the Court, ruled that 
the provision, as applied here, violated due process. Although state and 
city officials may inquire into an employee's fitness, they may not seize upon 
his claim of the privilege against self-incrimination before a federal com- 
mittee and convert the exercise of this right into a conclusive presumption 
of guilt. Such dismissal procedures are arbitrary and hence violative of due 
process. Four justices dissented. Justice Reed, with the concurrence of 
Burton and Minton, maintained that a public employee's refusal, on 
grounds of self-incrimination, to furnish facts required by official inquiries, 
might properly be construed as establishing his unfitness for further employ- 
ment. Due process, they argued, prohibits procedures “inconsistent with 
the fundamental principles of liberty and justice which lie at the base of all 
our civil and political institutions.” In their view such a procedure was 
not involved in this case. Justice Harlan, dissenting separately, stated that 
the charter provision should be upheld because (1) it is a relevant step 
in the implementation of the state’s policy of making knowing membership 
in organizations advocating violent overthrow of government a ground for 
disqualification for public school teaching; and (2) the state may justifiably 
conclude that public confidence in the school system is undermined where 
its teachers refuse to answer questions concerning official conduct. 

The decision of the Court in Pennsylvania v. Nelson®® was perhaps the 
most controversial of the term. In this case six members of the Court, in an 
opinion by the Chief Justice, ruled that the Smith Act, which prohibits 
knowing advocacy of the overthrow of the national government by force 
and violence, supersedes state legislation penalizing the same conduct. The 
majority based its holding upon the following propositions: (1) the scheme 
of federal regulation is so pervasive as to make reasonable the assumption 
that Congress left no room for supplementary state legislation; (2) the 
federal interest in the field is so dominant that state action is precluded; 
and (3) the enforcement of the state law presents a serious danger of 
conflict with the administration of the federal program. The Court added 
that it would not, without compelling evidence to the contrary, impute to 
Congress an intention to permit double or multiple punishments for the 
same act. Justice Reed, joined by Burton and Minton, dissented. They 
argued that “in the responsibility of national and local governments to 
protect themselves against sedition, there is no ‘dominant interest.’” The 


* 350 U.S. 497 (1956). 
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Court should not invalidate state laws on grounds of supersession by 
federal law unless the conflict is clear and direct or unless the field of 
legislation is one in which the congressional power is exclusive. In their 
view these criteria were not present in this case. 

Cole v. Younz®™ was another case concerning certain aspects of the 
loyalty-security problem. In 1950 Congress passed the Summary Suspension 
Act authorizing the heads of specified agencies to dismiss summarily em- 
ployees when necessary in the interest of national security. An employee 
in a nonsensitive post in the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare was charged with Communist associations and summarily discharged 
by the head of the agency on the ground that his continued employment 
was not “clearly consistent with the interests of national security.” The 
employee appealed his dismissal to the Civil Service Commission, which 
held that the Veterans’ Preference Act, under which appeal was taken, 
was inapplicable to such discharges. The District Court for the District of 
Columbia dismissed an action for a declaratory judgment in the employee's 
behalf, and the Court of Appeals affirmed. Justice Harlan, speaking for the 
majority, held that the Summary Suspension Act authorized summary dis- 
missal of only those employees occupying positions directly concerned with 
the national safety, as distinguished from the general welfare. An agency 
head, in making a determination of the employee's risk of injury to national 
security, must determine the relationship of the employee's post to national 
safety. In view of the failure of the agency head to do so in this crse, the 
Veteran's Preference Act permitting appeal to the Civil Service Commis 
sion was controlling and the judgment below was rcversed. Moreover, the 
Court held that Executive Order 10450 laying down procedures for 
summary dismissal under the Suspension Act was void insofar as it re- 
quired dismissal of any employee regardless of the nature of his job and his 
relation to national security. Justice Clark, with the concurrence of Reed 
and Minton, dissented in an opinion in which they maintained that the 
Summary Suspension Act was intended to apply either immediately or 
potentially to all positions irrespective of their relation to the national 
security. Such was, in their view, the plain language of the act and this 
interpretation, they maintained, accorded with the legislative history of the 
statute. In their opinion the clear purpose of Congress had been frustrated 
by the majority holding. 

The Supreme Court, during the three-year period in which Chief 
Justice Warren has presided, has gradually reoriented itself in a more 
liberal direction. Viewed in one perspective, this change probably reflects 
a moderation of political climate, especially with respect to matters touch- 
ing upon the national security. At least it may be said that the two 


™ No. 442, U.S. Sup. Cr., June 11, 1956 
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developments generally have paralleled each other. Within the Court 
liberal gains have resulted from changes in voting behavior on the part 
of individual justices. The death of Vinson destroyed the regular con- 
servative majority which had prevailed during the 1949-52 terms. Unlike 
his predecessor, Warren did not consistently vote with the conservatives; 
nor did he initially identify himself as a liberal. His was a center position, 
perhaps facing slightly in the conservative direction on matters of civil 
liberties. In the last terra of Court, however, the Chief Justice appears to 
have altered his position by closely, but not completely, aligning himself 
with the Black-Douglas wing of the Court. The role of the conservatives 
has been further undermined by the partial defection of Justice Clark, who 
along with Frankfurter and, to a lesser extent, Harlan, has assumed a 
center position. Harlan, insofar as his rather brief and limited service 
reveals anything, is a true successor of Justice Jackson. Demonstrating pro- 
nounced independence, he has at the same time disclosed more than 
occasional harmony with Justices Reed, Burton, and Minton, especially in 
cases involving the broad and indefinite contours of due process of law. 

To state that the direction of the Court has been liberal, particularly 
in the last term, is not to suggest a constitutional revolution of even the 
limited variety. The conservative group today balances in number the 
liberal group, and the justices of the center exercise the balance of power. 
Decisions go either way. But the typical 7-2 divisions of the 1949-52 terms 


have been largely replaced by 6-3 decisions. And the 6-3 and 5-4 decisions 
against the liberal or libertarian viewpoint which occurred from time to 
time during 1949-52 have been succeeded in many instances by decisions 
6-3 and 5-4 the other way. To this extent, and no more, has change 
occurred. 
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The problem of the responsibility of administrative 
officials in a democracy is the very crux of the prob- 
lem of the maintenance of the democratic system.’ 


INTRODUCTION 


DMINISTRATIVE accountability and the circumscription of ad- 
ministrative discretion take on a new importance in an age in which 


the objectives of administrative regulation have been extended 
beyond the economic sphere of human activity to include the suppression of 


political disloyalty. One consequence of this development and of the war- 
time expansion of admim: trative powers has been a rededication of the 
Congress to the proposition that “the proper office of a representative 
assembly is to watch and control the government.” * 

This reawakened interest can be traced in the 1945 hearings of the 
Joint Committee on the Organization of Congress, and in a spate of litera 
ture emanating from congressmen and students of the national legislature.* 
Its fruit can be seen in the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946° and the 
Administrative Procedure Act of that year.* 

Some participants in this process of evaluation and innovation have 
emphasized the overriding necessity for complete revision of our party 
system precedent to attempting to strengthen Congress as an organ for 
maintaining responsible administration.’ Orhers are content to suggest 


‘David M. Levitan, “Responsibility of Administrative Officials in a Democratic Society,’ 
Political Science Quarterly, LXI (December, 1946), 562-98, 566 

* See the Internal Security Act of 1950, 64 Stat. 987 (1950) which, among other things, 
sets up the Subversive Activities Control Board and, in Title Il, makes provision for 
emergency detention of individuals at the discretion of administrative officers 

*]. S. Mill, Representative Government (“Everyman's Library”; New York: E. P. Dutton 
Co.) p. 239, cited in Rinehart J. Swenson, Federal Administrative Law (New York 
Ronald Press Co., 1952), p. 330 

*loint Committee on the Organization of Congress, Hearings, 79th Cong., let Sess. (1945) 

* 60 Star. 812 (1946) 

*60 Seat. 237 (1946) 

"See, eg, E. E. Scharrschneider, Party Government (New York: Farrar and Rinehert, 
1942); American Political Science Association, Committee on Political Parties, Toward 
A More Responsible Two-Party System (New York: Rinehart & Co., 1950) 
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alterations in the structure and procedure of the legislature, designed to 
enhance its functioning within the present party system." These include 
a reorganized committee system, improved staffing for committees, and 
expansion of “watchdog” joint committees concerned with the activities of 
sensitive agencies. A congressional question period, similar to that of the 
British Commons, has been proposed by Estes Kefauver and J. W. Ful- 
bright. 

Senator Kefauver also has urged that Congress would be better informed 
and could exercise a more adequate check upon the administration of 
delegated powers “if the major rules and regulations of the agencies were 
submitted to Congress under a provisional order system. Under this 
system they would become effective after a certain time, unless negatived 
by Congress.” * He proposes an extension of the so-called legislative veto 
provisions which have found lodgment in scores of recent delegatory 
statutes. The term legislative veto, of course, refers to the incorporation 
within a delegatory statute of a congressional power by concurrent resolu- 
tion or simple resolution of one house to enable executive action under the 
statute, to approve or disapprove such action, or to terminate the statutory 
grant of power. 

This study, which is a by-product of a broad survey of emergency 
powers legislation from 1933 to 1955, examines the employment of the con- 
current resolution by Congress since the outbreak of war in Europe in 1939. 


Tue ConcurrRENT RESOLUTION 


Every bill which shall have passed the House of Representatives and the Senate, shall, 
before it become a law, be presented to the President of the United States; if he approve 
he shall sign it, but if not he shall return it, with his objections. . . .” 


Concurrent resolutions depend for their effectiveness upon enactment 
in both houses of Congress. The unambiguous constitutional provision for 
submission of bills and resolutions to the President would appear to require 


* See, e.g., Donald C. Cook, “Investigations in Operation: Senate Preparedness Subcommit- 
tee,” 18 University of Chicago Law Review 634 (1951); Herman Finer, “Congressional 
Investigations: TheBritish System,” 18 University of Chicago Law Review 521 (1951); 
Elias Huzar, “Congress and the Army: Appropriations,” American Political Science 
Review, XXXVII (1943), 661-76, “Legislative Control over Administration: Congress 
and the W.P.A.," American Political Science Review, XXXVI (1942), 51-57, The 
Purse and the Sword (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1950), p. 417; Charles S 
Hyneman, Bureaucracy in a Democracy (New York: Harper & Bros., 1950), pp. 49-51, 
82-83; Estes Kefauver, “The Challenge to Congress,” 6 Federal Bar Journal 325 (1945), 
and “The Need for Better Executive-Legislative Teamwork in the National Govern- 
ment,” American Political Science Review, XXXVIII (1944), 317-25; Levitan, op. cit 
Fritz Mortstein Marx, “Congressional Investigations: Significance for the Administra- 
tive Process,” 18 University of Chicago Law Review 503 (1951), Harry A. Toulmin, Jr., 
Diary of a Democracy (New York: Richard R. Smith, 1947), p. 277; Roland Young, 
Congressional Politics in the Second World War (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1956), p. 281. 

* Kefauver, “The Challenge to Congress,” op. cit., pp. 325-32. 

"U.S. Const. Art. I, Sec. 7. 
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that concurrent resolutions receive his signature to be effective. The 
record, however, indicates that such resolutions have never been submitted 
for presidential approval.’ This practice is based upon the theory that 
concurrent resolutions are not legislative in mature and have no effect 
beyond the confines of the Capitol.” 

It is only necessary to run a finger down the list of concurrent resolu- 
tions in a recent volume of United States statutes at large’ to attest the 
housekeeping or purely advisory nature of the preponderance of concurrent 
resolutions passed by the Congress. Thus, in 1955 Congress by concurrent 
resolution regulated parking on Capitol grounds,'* congratulated Michigan 
State College on its centennial year,'® and provided for congressional 
participation in the NATO Parliamentary Conference.’* 

But Congress has on occasion sought to employ the concurrent resolu- 
tion in such a manner as to impinge upon the functions of law-making and 
administration. One early example is the River and Harbor Act of July, 
1892.'? Another is the Budget and Accounting Act which President Wilson 
vetoed in 1920."* 

The 1892 Act appropriated funds for the prosecution of existing projects 
and the survey of new ones. In providing money for surveys and reports, 
Congress stipulated that when the Chief of the Army Engineers had 
submitted to the legislature a report on a proposed or existing project, he 
should not in that fiscal year again report on that project “unless ordered 
by a resolution of the Congress.” The submission of further reports having 


" Hinds’ Precedents, 1V (1907), 3483, based upon Sen. Rep. No. 1335, 54th Cong., 2d Sess. 
(January 27, 1897). “The Committee found that in the first rwelve Congresses there 
were one or two instances of simple resolutions being approved by the President; and 
that, with one or two exceptions, all joint resolutions were approved.” Passage of con- 
current resolutions “began immediately upon the organization of the Government, but 
their use has been, not for the purpose of enacting legislation, but to express the sense 
of Congress upon a given subject, to adjourn longer than three days, to make, amend, 
or suspend joint rules, and to accomplish similar purposes, in which both Houses have 
a common interest, but with which the President has no concern.” 

* Cannon's Precedents, VII (1935), 1037. On February 28, 1908, the House of Representa 
tives considered S. Con. Res. 5, extending invitations to foreign governments to 
participate in an international Congress. “Mr. James R. Mann, of Illinois, submitted 
that a concurrent resolution was without effect beyond the confines of the Capitol 
and would confer no authority on the Secretary of State, and that a joint resolution 
and not a concurrent resolution was the proper vehicle for the purpose.” An amend- 
ment was offered and agreed to changing the concurrent resolution into a joint reso- 
lution. 

™ They were not, incidentally, published in the statute books until provision for publication 
was made by Act of January 12, 1895. 28 Stat. 601, 615. Sen. Rep. No. 1335, 54th 
Cong., 2d Sess., 7 (1897). 

“S. Con. Res. 3, 69 Stat. B 3. 

“H. Con. Res. 6, thid 

“H. Con. Res. 109, ibid., B 10. 

"27 Sear. 88, 116, Sec. 8 (1892). 


"To be found at 59 Cong Rec. 7660, 7662, Sec. 303 (May 26, 1920). For this exarmy le we 
are indebted to our former teacher and present colleague, Professor Thomas S. Barclay 
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been made contingent upon congressional resolution, a question soon arose 
as to the kind of resolution appropriate for transmitting this order. Could 
a simple resolution passed by one house be considered “a resolution of 
Congress”? Must an order to an administrative agency be transmitted by 
joint resolution routed to the President for approval or veto? The general 
question was put to the Senate Committee on the Judiciary which con- 
cluded its report on the history of employment of congressional resolutions 
with the advice that the concurrent resolution was “fully” suited to the 
purposes of the Act.’” 

The legislature was defeated in its 1920 effort to build into a statute 
creating a new administrative agency a congressional power to remove the 
agency head and his assistant by concurrent resolution. The Budget and 
Accounting Act of 1920 as passed by both houses of Congress provided for 
appointment of the comptroller-general and assistant comptroller-general 
by the President with the advice and consent of the Senate.”° These officials 
were to hold office during good behavior, subject to removal by concurrent 
resolution, for causes stated in the Act.” In his veto message Wilson 
expressed sympathy with the purposes of the Act, but singled out the 
removal provision as an unconstitutional invasion of the appointing power 
of the President.” 

The art of insinuating into a delegatory statute a congressional power 
to legislate or to participate in administration by means of concurrent 
resolution has been highly refined since 1920, and recent Presidents have 
accepted the practice. In a sketchy pioneering study of the “legislative 
veto” Howard White in 1941 alluded to two contemporary instances of its 
employment. 

In circumstances seemingly much more favorable politically to the chief executive 
than when Wilson vetoed the Budget and Accounting Bill, President Roosevelt has signed 
two important measures, the Reorganization Act of 1939 and the so-called Lend-Lease Act 


of 1941, in which Congress reserves the right, by concurrent resolution, to nullify or termi 
nate the exercise of powers therein to the President.” 


” Sen. Rep. No. 1335, 54th Cong., 2d Sess., op. cit 
"Op. cit., sec. 302. 


™ Ibid., sec. 303. “The comptroller general and the assistant comptroller general shall hold 
office during good behavior, but may be removed at any time by concurrent resolution 
of Congress after notice and hearing where, in their judgment, the comptroller general 
or assistant comptroller general is incapacitated or inefficient, or has been guilty of 
neglect of duty, or of malfeasance in office, or of any felony conducted involving moral 
turpitude, and for no other cause and in no other manner, except by impeachment.’ 
59 Cong. Rec. 7660, 7662 (May 26, 1920). 

™ Message of June 4, 1920, 59 Cong. Rec. 8609-10 (June 4, 1920). The President may be 
said to have anticipated by six years the October, 1926, decision of the Supreme Court 
in Myers v. United States, 277 U.S. 52. The Budget and Accounting Act of 1921 
differed from the 1920 Act in that appointment was for a 15 year period (not renew- 
able in the case of the comptroller general), and a joint resolution was required to 
remove him for cause. Thus the President was secured a role in the removal process 
Sec. 302, 303, 42 Sear. 20, 24 (1921). 

" American Political Science Review, XXXV (1941), 886, 887. In this brief study White 
refers to the 1897 Report of the Senate Judiciary Committee, efforts to use the concur 
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In the two succeeding parts of this study we trace the incorporation of 


such provisions in delegatory statutes since 1939, and congressional em- 
ployment of such provisions to influence or check administrative action. 


Delegatory Legislation Incorporating Power to Check by Concurrent Reso- 
lution 


Congress appears to have pursued a variety of objectives in incorporat- 
ing within delegatory statutes a power to influence or control administration 
through concurrent or simple resolution. (a) In some instances it has 
reserved power to terminate a statute or program by concurrent resolution. 
(b) It has asserted power to enable or require executive action by con- 
current resolution. (c) Finally, it has made administrative exercise of 
delegated power subject to congressional approval or disapproval by con- 
current or simple resolution. 

(a) Terminating Programs. Use of the concurrent resolution to 
terminate delegations of power to the executive branch may take two 
forms: (1) congressional reservation of a power to repeal the statute, or 
(2) congressional reservation of the right, by concurrent resolution, to 
declare an end to conditions the existence of which authorizes the President 
to take contingent action. The standard phrasing for the first type exercise 
of the congressional power to repeal by concurrent resolution follows: “The 
provisions of this Act, . . . shall terminate on June 30, 1943, or upon the 
date of a proclamation by the President, or upon the date specified in a 
concurrent resolution. .. .” ** A similar provision is contained in at least 
twentythree emergency statutes enacted since 1941. These are listed 
below.” The Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949 secured to the 


rent resolution to terminate World War |, and the Budget and Accounting Act. The 
bulk of the article summarizes the positions taken by various members of Congress 
and the administration with regard to incorporation of concurrent resolution provisions 
in the 1939 and 1941 statutes 


* Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, 56 Stat. 23, Sec. 1 (b) Clanuary 30, 1941 


* An Act: Further to promote the defense of the United States, 55 Stat, 31, Sec. 3 (March 
11, 1941); Second War Powers Act, 56 Stat. 176, Sec. 1501 (March 27, 1942); An Act 
to Mobilize Small Business Concerns for War Production, 56 Stat. 451, Sec. 12 (lune 
11, 1942); An Act: To further expedite the prosecution of the war by authorizing the 
control of the exportation of certain commodities, 56 Stat. 463, Sec. 6 (d) (lune 
1942); An Act: To amend the Act which permits the President to requisition certain 
articles for national defense, 56 Stat. 467, Sec. 2 (July 2, 1942); An Act to amend the 
Act authorizing vessels of Canadian registry to transport iron ore on the Great Lakes 
during 1942, 56 Stat. 735 (August 1, 1942); An Act: To suspend temporarily the run 
ning of statutes of limitations applicable to certain offenses, 56 Stat. 747 (August 24 
1942): An Act: To amend... the Communications Act of 1934, 57 Seat. 161 Clune 2, 
1943); The War Labor Disputes Act, 57 Stat. 163, Sec. 10 (Jume 25, 1943); Am Act: T 
extend the Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, 59 Star. 166, Sec. | (May 9, 
1945); First Decontrol Act of 1947, 61 Strat. 34, Sec. 1501 (March 31, 1947); Export 
Control Act of 1949, 63 Seat. 7, Sec. 12 (February 26, 1949); Mutual Defense Assistance 
Act of 1949, 63 Star. 714, Sec. 405 (d) (October 6, 1949); Foreien Economic Assistance 
Act of 1950, 64 Star. 198, Sec. 409 (b) (lume 5, 1950); The Defense Production Act 
if 1950, 64 Star. 798, Sec. 17, 716 (September 8, 1950); An Act to amend the Civil 
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Congress a kind of item veto, through reserving to it the power by con- 
current resolution to terminate assistance to “any nation” under the Act.” 

Instances in which Congress reserves the right by concurrent resolution 
to terminate the conditions authorizing executive action are fewer. In a 
1941 statute the Secretary of the Navy was authorized to establish a plant 
protection force for naval shore establishment “and to maintain and operate 
the same until June 1943, unless Congress shal! have, in the meantime, by 
concurrent resolution, declared such a force no longer necessary.” *" A 
1942 amendment to the Communications Act of 1934 gave the President 
certain powers to control wire communication facilities “upon proclamation 
by the President that there exists a state or threat of war involving the 
United States” and for a period “ending not later than six months after 
the termination of such state or threat of war and not later than such 
earlier date as the Congress by concurrent resolution may designate.” ™* 
Congress has also reserved the right, although not on an exclusive basis, 
to declare by concurrent resolution the “dates of commencement and 
termination of an armed conflict.” * 


(b) Enabling or Requiring Executive Action. An example of the use 
of the concurrent resolution as an enabling device is the provision of the 
Neutrality Act of 1939," which imposed rigorous limitations upon United 
States carriage to belligerents “whenever the President, or the Congress by 
concurrent resolution, shall find that there exists a state of war between 


foreign states.” 


The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1944 authorized appropriation of $500 
million a year for each of the first three postwar years for highway con- 
struction. 


The first war fiscal year shall be that fiscal year which ends on June 30th following the 
date proclaimed by the President as the termination of the existing war emergency, or 
following the date specified in a concurrent resolution of the two Houses of Congress as 


Aeronautics Act of 1938, 64 Stat. 825, Sec. 1205 (September 9, 1950); Federal Civil 
Defense Act of 1950, 64 Stat. 1245, Sec. 307 (lanuary 12, 1951); Amendment to the 
First War Powers Act, 1941, 64 Stat. 1257, Sec. 12 (January 12, 1951); Mutual Security 
Act of 1951, 65 Star. 373, Sec. 530 (October 10, 1951); 67 Stat. 133, Sec. 2157 (June 30, 
1953); An Act to provide certain construction and other authorization for the military 
departments in time of war or national emergency, 67 Stat. 177, Sec. 1 (July 17, 1953); 
Military traffic continuance Act, 67 Stat. 244 (July 31, 1953). 
63 Stat. 714, Sec. 405 (d) (1949), 


"55 Star. 616, Sec. 1 (August 11, 1941). See also the Act of June 30, 1953, 67 Seat. 115, 
continuing certain emergency statutes in effect “until six months after the termination 
of the national emergency proclaimed by the President on December 16, 1950. . . or 
until such earlier date as the Congress by concurrent resolution declares that it is no 
longer necessary to exercise the powers continued in force and effect by this act.” 

* 5° Stat. 18 (January 26, 1942). 

*E.g., amendment to the Military Personnel Claims Act of 1945, 67 Stat. 317 (August 1, 
1953). As is usual, the President might establish such inclusive dates by proclamation. 

"54 Stat. 4 (November 4, 1939). 
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the date of such termination, or following the date on which the Congress by a concurrent 
resolution of the two Houses finds as a fact that the war emergency hereinbefore referred 
to has been relieved to an extent that will justify proceeding with the highway construction 
program provided for by this Act, whichever date is the earliest.” 


And in defining national emergency for purposes of the Federal Civil 
Defense Act of 1950 Congress stipulated: 
The provisions of this title shall be operative only during the existence of a state of civil 
defense emergency. ... The existence of such emergency may be proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent or by concurrent resolution of the Congress if the President in such proclamation, or 
the Congress in such resolution, finds that an attack upon the United States has occurred 


or is anticipated and that the national safety therefore requires an invocation of the 
provisions of this title.” 


(c) The Legislative Veto. The Reorganization Acts of 1939, 1945, and 
1949** provide interesting illustrations of the use of the simple and con- 
current resolution to approve or disapprove administrative action. All 
three Acts had the purpose of reorganizing the government to enable it 
better to cope with emergency conditions, and the 1945 Act had the 
expressed purpose of facilitating “orderly transition from war to peace.” ™* 


The 1939 Act stipulated that the President's reorganization plans should 
take effect 


. upon the expiration of sixty calendar days after the date on which the plan is trans 
mitted to the Congress, but only if during such sixty-day period there has not been passed 
by the two Houses a concurrent resolution stating in substance that the Congress does not 
favor the reorganization plan. 


A similar provision was contained in the 1945 Act.” The 1949 Act pro- 
vided for one-house veto of reorganization plans. The plan would have 


effect 


.. upon the expiration of sixty calendar days after the date on which the plan is transmitted 
to the Congress, but only if during such sixty-day period there has not been passed by the 
the date of transmittal and the expiration of such sixty-day period there has not been passed 
by either of the two Houses, by the affirmative vote of a majority of the authorized member- 
ship of that House, a resolution stating in substance that that House does not favor the 
reorganization plan.” 


"58 Strat. 838, 839, Sec. 2 (1944). 
™ 64 Stat. 1245, Sec. 301 (January 12, 1951). 


“53 Star. 561, Sec. 5 (April 3, 1939); 59 Stat. 613 (December 20, 1945), and 63 Stat. 203 
(1949). 
In 1932, the 72nd Congress granted President Hoover authority to reorganize the 
executive branch, providing that executive orders embodying reorganization plans 
should be submitted to the Congress and were not to become effective for 0 days 
unless sooner approved by concurrent resolution. Within the 60-day period they might 
be disapproved in whole or in part by simple resolution of either House. 47 Stat. 382, 
414, 407 (1932). 

“59 Stat. 613, Sec. 2 (a) (1945). 

"59 Stat. 613. 


* Despite this provision, the Congress chose to approve Reorganization Plan No. | of 1953 
by joint resolution, in order that it might, in the course of approving it, also amend it 


67 Stat. 18 (April 1, 1953). 
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The Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, in an apparently unique provision, 
adapts the concurrent resolution to the vetoing of interstate civil defense 
compacts. 


The consent of the Congress shall be granted to each such compact, upon the expiration 
of the first period of sixty calendar days of continuous session of the Congress following 
the date on which the compact is transmitted to it; but only if, between the date of trans- 
mittal and expiration of such sixty-day period, there has not been passed a concurrent 
resolution stating in substance that the Congress does not approve the compact.” 


It only remains to indicate the manner in which the concurrent resolu- 
tion has been adapted to the purpose of securing the Congress intimate 
participation in the administration of selected programs — principally in 
the field of immigration and naturalization. In the Alien Registration Act, 
1940, Congress provided for the “deportation of additional classes of 
aliens.” “Aliens of proved good moral character” might “at the discretion 
of the Attorney General . . . have deportation suspended” under certain 
conditions. However, if deportation were suspended for more than six 
months, 


. all of the facts and pertinent provisions of law in the case shall be reported to the 
Congress within ten days after the beginning of its next regular session, with the reasons for 
such suspension. ... If during that session the two Houses pass a concurrent resolution 
stating in substance that the Congress does not favor the suspension of such deportation, 
the Attorney General shall thereupon deport such alien in the manner provided by law 
If during that session the two Houses do not pass such a resolution, the Attorney General 
shall cancel deportation proceedings upon the termination of such session. .. .* 


In subsequent legislation Congress reserved the right by concurrent resolu- 
tion to suspend deportation or to grant permanent residence,"® and a con- 
siderable proportion of the concurrent resolutions enacted each year now 
constitute directives to the attorney-general in this regard.*° 

The Rubber Producing Facilities Disposal Act of 1953 set up a Rubber 
Producing Facilities Disposal Commission and authorized it to enter into 


" 64 Strat. 1245, Sec. 201 (g) (January 12, 1951) 
* 54 Stat. 670, Sec. 20 (June 28, 1940) 
* Ibid 


“ Concurrent Resolution: Deportation Suspensions, 65 Stat. B3 (March 6, 1951), S. Con 
Res. 7; Concurrent Resolution: Deportation Suspensions, 65 Stat. B13 (March 12, 
1951), S. Con. Res. 6; Concurrent Resolution: Granting of Permanent Residence to 
Certain Aliens, 65 Stat. B 16 (April 11, 1951), H. Con. Res. 49; Concurrent Resolution: 
Deportation Suspensions, 65 Stat. B18 (April 17, 1951), S. Con. Res. 13; Concurrent 
Resolution: Deportation Suspensions, 66 Stat. B4 (April 1, 1952), S. Con. Res. 58 
(over 600); Concurrent Resolution: Deportation Suspensions, 66 Stat. B17 (April 9, 
1952), S. Con. Res. 63 (over 400); Concurrent Resolution: Deportation Suspensions, 
66 Stat. B26 (May 20, 1952), S. Con. Res. 67 (over 450); Concurrent Resolution: 
Deportation Suspensions, 66 Stat. B40 (May 27, 1952), S. Con. Res. 66 (over 250); 
Concurrent Resolutions: Deportation Suspensions, 66 Stat. B36 (May 20, 1952), S 
Con. Res. 68 (over 200); Concurrent Resolution: Deportation Suspensions, 66 Strat 
B65 (July 3, 1952), S. Con. Res. 72 (over 300); Concurrent Resolution: Deportation 
Suspensions, 66 Stat. B72 (July 3, 1952), S. Con. Res. 76 (over 400); Concurrent 
Resolution: Deportation Suspensions, 66 Stat. B81 (July 4, 1952), S. Con. Res. 81 
(over 600); The 83rd Congress, First Session, by concurrent resolution, provided for the 
permanent residence of over 900 aliens in the U.S. and suspended the deportation of 
over 6,200 aliens. 67 Stat. BS ff 
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contracts for disposal of federally held rubber-producing facilities. The 
Commission was to report to Congress in considerable detail on the negotia- 
tions and the contents of the contracts. 

The report shall be submitted to both Houses of Congress on the same day. Upon the 
expiration of sixty days of continuous session of the Congress following the date upon 
which the report is submitted to it, the Commission shall proceed to carry out the contracts 


and proposals as outlined in its report, to the extent that such contracts and proposals are 
not disapproved by either House of Congress by a resolution, within the sixty-day perid.“ 


In the 1951 amendments to the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act, Congress reserved the right by concurrent resolution to order speci- 


fied reductions in the terms of service, or the elimination of compulsory 


military service for any age groups designated in the resolution.” 


Use of Concurrent Resolution Provisions to Check Administrative Action 


A survey of the statute books from 1939 through 1954 reveals few 
instances of congressional employment of the device of the concurrent 
resolution so thoughtfully included in delegatory statutes. However, the 
Congressional Record for the same period bears evidence of repeated effort 
on the part of members of the legislature to influence the administration of 
delegatory statutes through concurrent or, in some instances, simple resolu- 
tion. 

(a) Terminating Powers. Legislative efforts to terminate statutes by 
concurrent resolution prove anticlimactic in view of the many instances 
in which the power to accomplish this was included in the delegatory 
statute. The statute which provoked the most vigorous and persistent effort 
at termination by concurrent resolution was that of January 20, 1942, estab- 
lishing daylight saving time.*® From 1943 through 1945 some twenty-four 
concurrent resolutions were introduced to terminate the effect of the Day- 
light Savings Act.** None of these concurrent resolutions survived com- 
mittee screening. 

In 1941 a House concurrent resolution abrogating the authority of the 
President to provide aid to Russia under the Lend-Lease Act died in the 
Foreign Relations Committee.“ The appropriate provision of the Lend- 
Lease Act provided in general terms for termination of the lend-lease au- 
thority upon adoption of a concurrent resolution by both Houses.“* The 


Act did not provide for suspension by concurrent resolution of authority 


"67 Star. 408, Sec. 3, 9 (August 7, 1953) 
* 65 Star. 75, 80, Sec. 1 (j) (lune 19, 1951) 
"56 Star. 9 (1942) 


“HH. Con. Res. 9 and 10 (1943); H. Con. Res. 81, 93 (1944); S. Con. Res. 9, 18, and H. Con 
Res. 1, 2, 6, 15, 20, 24, 26, 56, 59, 70, 73, 74, 76, 77, 738, 79, 82 (1945) 

“H. Con. Res. 51 (1951) 

“55 Sear. 31, 32 Sec. 3(c) (1941) 
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to aid specified countries and the resolution probably sought to exercise a 
power which Congress had not reserved to itself in the Act. 

Pressure to terminate war controls intensified following the September 2, 
1945, signing of the Japanese instrument of surrender. On September 14, 
House Concurrent Resolution 84 was introduced, “to terminate the effec- 
tiveness of certain provisions of the Second War Power Act, 1942.” Sec- 
tion 1501 of the Act provided for termination of certain of the Titles of the 
Act by concurrent resolution.” The resolution did not emerge from the 
Judiciary Committee, to which it was referred. Another unsuccessful effort 
was made to invoke the concurrent resolution provisions of the Act two 
years later.** The year following termination of hostilities saw a short-lived 
effort to terminate by concurrent resolution a statute which did not in- 
corporate provision to this effect.* 

Some ten additional concurrent resolutions were introduced in the 
two years succeeding 1945, the effect of which would have been formal 
termination of the state of hostilities to which the lives of various statutes 
had been hinged.** None emerged from committee. 


(b) Enabling and Requiring Executive Action. Aside from action on 
reorganization plans submitted to Congress by the President, the sole strik- 
ing instance of successful employment of a concurrent resolution provision 
incorporated in a delegatory statute concerned initiation of a postwar high- 
way coristruction program, under the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1944. 
The Act, it will be recalled, enabled the Congress by concurrent resolution 
to stipulate the date the program was to go into effect. Senate and House 
concurrent resolutions were introduced in the Seventy-ninth Congress in 
1945 fixing the first postwar fiscal year under the Act as the year ending 
June 30, 1946." The House resolution passed in that chamber and was 
agreed to by the Senate.” 

The Neutrality Act of 1939 is the outstanding, in fact the only, recent 
instance of congressional effort to exercise power by concurrent resolution 
to require executive action.” The Act drastically curbed American car- 
riage to and trade with belligerents. The President could proclaim the exist- 


" 56 Star. 176, 187 (1942). “Titles I to [X, inclusive, and titles XI and XIV of this Act, and 
the amendments to existing law made by any such title, shall remain in force only 
until December 31, 1944, or until such earlier time as the Congress by concurrent 
resolution, or the President, may designate. . . .” 


“H. Con. Res. 21 (1947). 
“HH. Con. Res. 138 (1946), providing for termination of an Act of July 14, 1941, providing 


for priority in transportation by merchant vessels for national defense purposes. 55 
Stat. 591 (1941). 


ad, 5 Con, Se 85, 86, 91, 98 (1945); H. Con. Res. 132, 133, 156 (1946); H. Con Res. 5, 9, 
25 (1947). 


"S. Con. Res. 31, H. Con. Res. 81 (1945). 
"91 Cong. Rec. 9099, 9217; 59 Sear. 846 (1945). 
"54 Star. 4 (1939). 
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ence of war between two nations; or, upon passage of a concurrent resolution 
finding that war existed between two countries, the President must issue a 
proclamation identifying the belligerents.°* Thereupon the trade restrictions 
in the Act become effective and criminal penalty attaches to their violation. 

On the theory that Section 1 (a) “places on this Congress a responsi- 
bility corresponding with that which has been placed on the President in 
the matter of finding a condition of war to exist,” * individual members 
introduced concurrent resolutions declaring the existence of war between 
the U.S.S.R. and Finland,” Japan and China,*’ and Germany and the 
U.S.S.R.% These were decently interred in committee. 

(c) The Legislative Veto. Although the first Reorganization Act con- 
taining provision for legislative veto of reorganization plans was enacted in 
1939, concurrent resolutions disapproving such plans were introduced in 
vain until 1946. In July of that year both houses agreed to House Con- 
current Resolution 155 disapproving President Truman’s Reorganization 
Plan No. 1.% The next May a new Congress disapproved Reorganization 
Plan No. 2 of 1947. The third and last reorganization plan to be defeated 
by concurrent resolution was Plan No. 1, 1948, which incurred congres- 
sional disapproval in March of that year.*' The Reorganization Act of 1949 
permitted veto of the President's plans by simple resolution of one house. 
President Truman's efforts to elevate the Federal Security Agency to de- 
partmental status were frustrated by Senate Resolution 147 of 1949, which 
was adopted by that body on August 16, 1949." All of the veto resolutions 
passed by Congress were favorably reported from committee to the house 
of origin. , 

During the period studied three veto resolutions died in committee,” 
three (all favorably reported from committec) passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives only to be rejected by the Senate,’ and four were adversely 
reported from committee and defeated in the chamber in which they 
originated.“ Only one veto resolution was discharged from committee. 
It subsequently passed the House but failed in the Senate.” 


“ Ibid., Sec. 1 (a). 

“The words are those of Senator Gillette at 76 Cong. Rec. 355 (1940). 
“S. Con. Res. 35 (1940). 

"S. Con. Res. 36, and H. Con. Res. 44 (1940). 

“HH. Con. Res. 44 (1°41). 

"92 Cong. Rec. 7911, 8994; 60 Sear. Pr. 2 (1946). 

"93 Cong. Rec. 6722, 7857; 60 Seat. Pr. 2, 1023 (1947) 

“H. Con. Res. 131, 80 Cong. Rec. 1721, 2921; 62 Stat. Pr. 2, 1428 (1948) 
* 63 Seat. 203, 205 (1949). 

"95 Cong. Rec. 11561 (1949). 

“S. Con. Res. 42 and H. Con. Res. 61 (1940); H. Con. Res. 50 (1947). 
“H. Con. Res. 151, 154 (1946); H. Con. Res. 5 (1947). 

“S Con. Res. 16, H. Con. Res. 19 (1939); S. Con. Res. 43 (1940); S. Con. Res. 66 (1946). 
“H. Con. Res. 60 (1940). 
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CONCLUSION 


In an era in which governmental controls invade every sphere of human 
activity, from economic to cultural and political, administrative responsi- 
bility is essential to the maintenance of the democratic system. Adminis- 
tration which is responsible is lacking in the elements of bad faith, arbitrari- 
ness, or capriciousness. It constitutes a reasoned effort, in good faith, to 
approximate the legislative intent. 

Congress is one important source of oversight of administration. Its 
effectiveness in performing this role is a function of (a) the adequacy of its 
tools, and the skill, conscience, and sustained interest of the members in 
wielding them, and (b) the standards it applies in measuring the adequacy 
of administrative action. 

Experience with the concurrent resolution indicates that Congress is 
more imaginative in fashioning tools for checking and influencing the 
administration of delegated powers than it is skillful and determined in 
employing them to hold administrators to clearly defined standards of 
performance. 

The national legislature has reserved power by concurrent resolution 
to enable or require executive action, to terminate or suspend the con- 
ditions authorizing it, or to restrict the application of programs to specified 
groups. Not infrequently it has made the exercise of delegated powers 
contingent upon prior congressional approval or disapproval. 

With the exception of the last category, however, Congress has not 
effectively wielded the tool it engineered. The veto resolution has received 
ample use because the executive automatically initiates congressional review 
when it invokes the delegated power which is subject to veto. Where 
Congress must initiate review, the concurrent resolution provisions tend to 
lie dormant, or congressional action tends to be directed at vindicating 
sectional interests (revocation of daylight saving time), or direct participa- 
tion in the framing of administrative decisions, case by case (deportation 
suspensions ). 

Perhaps the moral of the story is that we must free congressmen from 
constituency loyalties and subject them to strict party discipline if we wish 
to insure that available techniques for the legislative control of administra- 
tion are effectively employed to serve an interest which is broad and public. 





THE NEED FOR LOCAL GOVERNMENT REFORM 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
Wirttiam C. Havarp anp ALrrep DIAMANT 


University of Florida 


OR A NATION which has displayed so much administrative and 

political ingenuity and has been so much concerned with the deduc- 

tion of systematic general principles from detailed studies of govern- 
mental organization, the United States has shown a curious disregard for 
the over-all problem of local government. Even scholars in the field have 
tended to compartmentalize local units into various types rather than to 
relate the different units to one another as parts of a total level of govern- 
ment.' No public attempt, for example, has been made to explore the 
implications of new sociological, political, and administrative conditions for 
the traditional forms, areas, and functions of local government. By way of 
contrast, this country has experienced several successive waves of official 
as well as private studies of administrative organization at both national 


and state levels; and more recently a number of attempts have been made 


at reappraising the intergovernmental relationships involved in the federal 
structure, including, most prominently, the Report by the President's Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations. 

In terms of further contrast, the British, from whom the United States 
inherited its local structure, have been much concerned with the general 
problem of local government. A long list of royal commissions could be 
cited whose investigations and reports have influenced the structure and 
functions of local government ranging in time all the way from the Royal 
Commission on the Poor Law, 1834, to the Local Government Boundary 
Commission which submitted reports in 1946 and 1947. The unitary 
nature of British government makes possible uniform treatment of local 
government through acts of Parliament, such as the Municipal Corporation 
Acts of 1835 and 1882 and the Local Government Acts of 1888, 1894, 
1926, 1933, and 1948. This is not to suggest that local government in Brit- 
ain functions perfectly and meets all the needs of a highly urban society 
in 1955. Actually there has been continuous and insistent demand for local 
government reform, especially since 1945, but the political strength repre- 
sented by local political organizations, the association of local public offi- 
cials, and other interest groups has prevented far-reaching reforms. This 


‘The authors concur with Professor Roger H. Wells in his judgment that the tendency 
to divide all American government into the three water-tight levels of national, state, 
and local is apt to prove defective. See his American Local Government (New York 
McGraw Hill Book Co., 1939), p. 1 Local government literature, however, has tended 
to give far more attention to these vertical relationships than to the horizontal relations 
among cities, counties, townships, and special! districts 


967 
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was the case even when a Labour Government was in office between 1945 
and 1951, intent on the establishment of uniform national services and 
standards. For the Labour party, long before it became a major party on 
the national scene, had elected many local government officials, especially 
in the industrial cities. There were, therefore, a large number of Labour 
members in the House of Commons who resisted any sweeping alterations 
of local government, with which they have been identified for many 
decades.’ 

Several tentative suggestions may be advanced to explain the relative 
neglect of the general problem of local government in the United States. 
In the first place, the federal system greatly complicates the situation. In a 
unitary state, such as Great Britain or France, attention can easily be fo 
cused on the national legislature, which has the power to create, modify, 
and abandon the local units of government. This capacity to carry out 
reforms which will apply to all units of local government makes it possible 
to rationalize local government units and functions to a degree not conceiv- 
able in a federal system. 


Not only does federalism in the United States multiply the sources from 
which local authority derives by forty-eight, but the slowness of the states 
in adopting certain types of governmental programs has proved a serious 
handicap to the development of a general concern with local government. 
Aside from the city-manager group, for instance, there is little in the way 


of a career service in American local government, despite the fact that 
many cities now operate their own merit systems. In the unitary states of 
Western Europe, on the other hand, and particularly in Great Britain, local 
government service is a profession in every sense of the term. Not only are 
the formal protections of a merit system maintained, but the sociological 
characteristics of the English local civil servant differ markedly from those 
of his American counterpart. Whereas the British local administrator's 
position definitely places him in a class status which is national in scope 
and identifiable in terms of a general occupational role, the Amercian local 
official is overwhelmingly cast in the role of local politician, and occupies 
a class status which varies widely from place to place and often depends 
less on occupational factors than on matters extraneous to his governmental 
position. The professional status of the English administrator encourages 
objective consideration of the condition of local government by removing 
the fear of political consequences from such inquiry; and supervision of 
local government on a national scale makes it possible for the investigator 
to be optimistic about the possibility of implementing his recommendations 


"Ie is interesting to contrast the bibliographical materials on British local government with 
those on its counterpart in the United States. The great majority of the former are on 
“Local Government” as such, while the latter are almost all specialized in terms of 

“Municipal,” “Metropolitan,” “County,” or “Rural” government. 
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throughout the entire system. The American local official is restrained by 
the absence of these advantages: he is compelled to think in terms of the 
politically acceptable, which often means that recommendations for change 
may be made only within the framework of the extremely provincial exper- 
ience of influential local groups. And he can certainly expect his efforts 
to be realized very slowly beyond the confines of his own locality or, at 
best, his particular state. Unhappily, too, a reciprocal effect between the 
voter and the administrator is produced from this condition of enforced 
silence by the practitioner on the question of over-all reform. The local 
official adapts himself more and more to the outmoded framework within 
which he works and the citizen becomes less and less aware that alterna- 
tives to the existing system are possible. 

One other important factor (in large part resulting historically from the 
complexities just discussed) contributes to the paucity of theoretical sources 
on American local government. That is the fact that for the past seventy 
or eighty years local government in the United States has been in a state 
of continuous crisis. As a result of this perpetual concern with matters 
of the moment, neither academic-minded officials nor local-government- 
minded academicians have had time to do more than seek expediential 
solutions to the problems confronting them. 


The earliest forms of local government in the United States were adap- 
tations from the experience of English local government, shaped in par- 
ticular instances by local patterns of settlement and other social and eco- 
nomic factors. Thus, in New England town government predominated; 
the South tended to follow the system of county administration; and a 
mixed town and county system prevailed in the Middle states.’ In addition 
to these local administrative districts, the practice of incorporating boroughs 
or cities may be traced, in the colonial experience, to the middle of the 
seventeenth century.‘ For the most part the functions performed by both 
the administrative districts and the municipal corporations during the colo- 
nial period and the early period of independence seem to have been fairly 
clearly delineated and to have satisfied the requirements of that period. 

Even before the rapid growth of the American city in the 1870's made 
large groups of Americans conscious of specific defects in municipal govern- 
ment, some of the factors which were to bind local government against 
future adaptability to social change had already been produced. The great 
emphasis placed on specific localism tended to make county and township 


*John A. Fairlie, Local Government in Counties, Towns, and Villages (New York: The 
Century Co., 1906), Part I 

*Ernest S. Griffith, History of American City Government, The Colonial Period (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1938), pp. 33-37 
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boundaries sacrosanct. The tenets of Jacksonian democracy, particularly 
the emphasis on popiilar election without distinction as to type of office, 
spoils, personalized government, and a wide dispersion of administrative 
responsibility, reached their peak of applicability at the county level. And 
the state, which was responsible for local government supervision, was only 
slightly more free of these conditions than were the local units. In case 
after case, the structure and areas of county government, conceived in 
Jacksonian terms, were placed beyond the possibility of rapid alteration 
by inclusion in the state constitution. And in the cities this same tendency 
toward dispersion of responsibility gave rise to the particular type of extra- 
legal party or factional co-ordination known as “bossism.” ° The deficien- 
cies of the state legislatures as power-granting authorities were manifested, 
too, in their unwillingness or inability to clarify the corporate powers of 
municipalities through general law. The result of this failure was a poor 
tradition of municipal charter-drafting and an excessive amount of legis- 
lative interference in municipal affairs. 

The beginnings of self-consciousness about the rapid process of urban- 
ization of the country occurred during the 1870's and following, a period 
characterized equally by the lowest depths of public corruption in Ameri- 
can history and a tremendous growth of industrialization. It is quite pos- 
sible that the failure of city governments adequately to apply the great 
technological discoveries of this period in the fields of sanitation, lighting, 
fire protection, and transportation to certain problems of urban living was 
in large part responsible for calling the public's attention to the inadequa- 
cies and outright corruption of their city administrations.* 

Between 1875 and the early years of the present century the spirit of 
urban reform was in the ascendancy. In terms of the dramatic qualities 
of the objects of its criticism and the eloquence with which it was ex- 
pressed, the climax was probably Lincoln Steffens’ The Shame of the Cities 
But the real force of the movement was in the more pedestrian, if no less 
indignant, reform organizations which were developed in city after city and 
culminated in the formation of the National Municipal League in 1894. 
Out of this unremitting and fervent reappraisal of certain aspects of muni- 
cipal government came a surprising number of specific reforms. The con- 
duct of city elections was overhauled by devices such as the short ballot 
and nonpartisan elections, new organizational forms were developed, fiscal 
controls were strengthened, and the concepts of city planning began to 
evolve. The focal point of the movement and its panacea, however, was 


*Cf. Ernest S. Griffith, The Modern Development of City Government in the United 
Kingdom and the United States (London: Oxford University Press, 1929), 1, 17-18. 
*See the excellent discussion of these technical innovations and their application to the 


conditions of urban life in Arthur M. Schlesinger, The Rise of the City, 1878-1898 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 1933), chap. iv 
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home rule: if only legislative interference could be controlled, the cities 
could solve their problems through the application of principles of reform 
which were readily available. This intensive concentration on home rule 
tended to divert attention from the interrelations of local units and, some- 


what ironically, even from consideration of certain necessary relations be- 
tween the local units and the state. After all, the state not only had the 
responsibility of supervising local units, but it also had developed programs 
of its own which were administered jointly with the local units, or it 
utilized local boundaries as state administrative areas. The ubiquitous prob- 


lem of finance was present, too, and in such terms that the state-local 
relationship could not be ignored if a balance was to be struck between the 
two levels in terms of functions exercised and the allocaticn of the tax 
burden. Thus, despite the many advances made by the reform troops, the 
battle was not on a sufficiently broad front. 

In 1920, for the first time, the census revealed that a majority of people 
in the United States lived in urban areas. By 1950 urban residents com- 
prised two-thirds of the total population. Once again many observers both 
within and without the circle of local officials were brought face to face 
with the question of the adequacy of existing local units to administer the 
complex functions for which they were responsible. And once again the 
response to this challenge was made in terms of the most obvious and 
immediately pressing problem — the metropolitan area — rather than in the 
perspective of the total operation of local government. Study after study 
has appeared in recent years on the metropolitan problem. Several of these 
surveys have concentrated on the general implications of metropolitanism, 
while others (and these by far the more numerous) are attempts to wrestle 
with the special problems of a single metropolitan area.’ And once more 
the content of these surveys reveals a tendency to isolate certain factors 
in need of reform and to present recommendations for change primarily 
in terms of local expediency. 


No time is more propitious than the present to reassess the structure of 
local government in the United States and to determine its suitability for 
performing its functions well. If that structure is deficient, it is certainly in 


' See, for example, John C. Bollens, The Problem of Government in the San Francisco Bay 
Region (University of California: Bureau of Public Administration, 1948): Plan of 
Improvement for the Governments of Atlanta and Fulton County, Georgia (Report 
of the Local Government Commission of Fulton County, 1950): A Future for Nash 
‘ lle (A Report of the ( ommunity Servic es ( ommission for Davids nm ¢ unty and the 
City of Nashville, 1952); Weldon Cooper, Metropolitan County: A Survey of Govern 
ment in the Birmingham Area (University of Alabama: Bureau of Public Administra 
tion, 1949); The Government of Metropolitan Miami (Chicago: Publ Administration 
Service, 1954); and the series of studies on metropolitan Los Angeles carried out 
through the assistance of the Haynes Foundation 
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order to outline suggestions for what Professor Anderson has called “A 
Rationalized Scheme of Local Government Units in the United States.” * 

The confused state of local government in this country may be deduced 
in part from the sheer numbers of units. In 1952 there were over 116,000 
units, including 3,049 counties, nearly 17,000 municipalities, over 17,000 
townships, 67,000 school districts, and more than 12,000 special districts.* 
This means that on the average there was a separately organized and 
operating local government unit for every 1,300 people. It is, however, the 
distribution and interrelationships of this agglomeration of units that calls 
special attention to the extent to which American local government has 
grown pragmatically wherever the need has been sufficient to call new units 
into being, and without any attention to the effects on the structure as a 
whole. Quite apart from the particular substantive defects of local govern- 
ment, the confusing pattern of the geographical coverage of these units 
alone attests to the need for theoretical reconsideration. 

In 1952 there were 16,778 municipalities in the United States, an 
increase of 558 (or 3.4 per cent) over 1942. Some 64 per cent of the United 
States population live under some form of municipal government. Over 
half of these separately organized municipalities contain less than 1,000 
inhabitants, and serve only 4.3 per cent of the total population.” On the 
other hand, the 168 (now 172) metropolitan areas of the United States, 
each of which contains a central city of at least 50,000, represent only about 
one per cent of the nation’s municipalities, but contain 56 per cent of the 
population living under municipal government."' 

Between these two extremes, the distribution of cities according to size 
and population served is interesting, too. Over 20 per cent of the total 
number of cities in the United States fall in the population class of 1,000 
to 2,500, yet these cities serve less than six per cent of the population. And 
an additional nine per cent of the cities, serving approximately six per cent 
of the total city population, contain less than 5,000 people each. Altogether, 
the cities of the United States of less than 25,000 constitute over 97 per cent 
of the nation’s municipalities, but serve only slightly more than one-third of 
its municipal population. 

It is not difficult to see that in the case of American city government 
alone there are really two major organizational problems which apparently 
are separate, but actually are closely connected with one another as well as 


* William Andersen, The Units of Government in the United States (rev. ed.; Chicago: 
Public Administration Service, 1949), p. 46. 


*Bureau of the Census, Governments in the United States in 1952 (State and Local 
Government Special Studies, No. 31, 1953), p. 1. 
* Ibid., p. 2. 


“ Bureau of the Census, Local Government in Metropolitan Areas (State and Local Govern- 
ment Special Studies, No. 36, 1954), p. 2. 
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with the problems of other forms of local government. On the one hand, 
the existence of a multiplicity of municipalities of very small size and low 
tax base raises questions with respect to the capacity of these cities to fur- 
nish their residents a decent leve! of services at a reasonable cost. On the 
other hand, the tremendous growth of the metropolitan area raises all of 
the problems connected with the narrow constriction of municipal bounda- 
ries and the consequent inability of the central city to plan for and to 
govern the entire urban complex surrounding it. The two problems inter- 
connect by virtue of the fact that many of the small cities are included 
within the geographical definition of the metropolitan area, and their 
existence constitutes a barrier to the creation of a single urban government 
for the entire area. 

The 168 metropolitan areas in existence in 1952, for instance, contained 
a total of 3,164 separately incorporated municipalities. Over 2,800 of these 
cities had less than 25,000 population.** Although studies of the popula- 
tion base necessary for the efficient administration even of a single function 
of a local government nature are not sufficient, and estimates of a more 
general type on the minimum population for efficient independent provision 
of general urban services are practically nonexistent, there is some evidence 
to show that there is serious doubt about the efficiency of administration 
of many functions in cases where the population served is less than 30,000. 
And it has been stated boldly that “Every integrated urban community 
having a population of over 35,000-50,000 should be organized as one local 
[“metropolitan”] government.” ™ 

Within these 168 metropolitan districts there are, in addition to the 
approximately 3,000 incorporated places other than the central cities, some 
13,000 additional units of local government. Leaving aside for the moment 
the nearly 8,000 school districts, the 256 counties, and the 2,328 townships 
(all of which certainly involve at least some overhead administration and 
expense) there are 2,598 special districts in metropolitan areas.’* Since 
approximately 45 per cent of the 12,319 non-school special districts in the 
United States as a whole may be said to be exercising functions wholly or 
predominantly of an urban nature,"* it seems safe to say that at least half 
of the special districts within metropolitan areas exist for the purpose of 
rendering urban services. Further it might be said that, since the Census 
Bureau was careful to delineate these areas in terms of their economic and 
social integration and since each such area contains in the government of its 


" Ibid., p. 7 

* Alvin H. Hansen and Harvey S. Perloff, State and Local Finance in the National Economy 
(New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1944), p. 91. Italics supplied 

“ Bureau of the Census, Local Government in Metropolitan Areas, op. cit., p. 7 

“Bureau of the Census, Governments in the United States in 1952, op. cit, p. 5. The 
computation of the total percentage of special districts rendering urban-type services 
was made by the authors from the table in this census report 
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central city a potential basis for over-all metropolitan government, there 
is little reason for the separate existence of so many urban districts. 

Taking the estimated number of special districts performing essentially 
urban functions and the municipal units in metropolitan areas together, one 
might conclude ideally that some 4,000 corporate-type local units of govern- 
ment could be abolished in metropolitan areas alone if it were possible to 
secure effective integration. Even allowing for the fact, however, that some 
of these separate cities and districts may occupy geographical areas or have 
other characteristics which make it feasible for them to operate inde- 
pendently of the existing metropolitan center, the overwhelming majority 
of them still appear to have been organized solely for the purpose of avoid- 
ing absorption by the central city or to have used their pre-existiig separate 
status as a bastion from which to defend themselves against integration. 
And in this defense they frequently have the alliance of laws which origi- 
nated in the consuming desire to protect home rule at all costs. Regardless 
of how the intransigence of such units thwarts the central city by taking 
advantage of its resources without contributing to its upkeep or by prevent- 
ing its effective planning for the future, and regardless of how poor or costly 
may be the urban services provided by them, the absolute independence 
of these overlapping units remains inviolate. 

What about the cities outside the metropolitan areas? Experience and 
the few separate studies that are available tell a story that closely resembles 
that of the metropolitan cities — larger nonmetropolitan cities have been 
unable to expand to take in outlying populations because of the intransi- 
gence of separately incorporated communities, special districts, or un- 
organized dependent suburbs. The smaller cities (both within and outside 
the urban fringes) are often rendering poor services because their size will 
not sustain needed programs; and they are unwilling to join a larger 
municipality if one is adjacent, or are unable to obtain necessary urban 
services from a larger unit of local government. 

A typical example may serve to illustrate this condition. The St. Peters- 
burg Gulf Beaches’*® are a string of three beach resort islands separated 
from the Florida mainland by the narrow Boca Ciega Bay. They lie 
opposite the city of St. Petersburg and are connected to each other and to 


the Pinellas County peninsula by a series of bridges and causeways. 


Although this chain of islands is included in the Tampa-St. Petersburg 
metropolitan area, its economic and geographical characteristics are such 
that they may be used to make a plausible case for continued urban separa- 


tion. The equivocal status of the beach area with reference to the general 


“The subsequent discussion is derived from William C. Havard, An Administrative Sur- 
vey of the Greater Gulf Beaches Opposite St. Petersburg (University of Florida 
Public Administration Clearing Service, Studies in Public Administration, No. 13 


1955) 
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urban complex adjacent to it, however, enhances rather than diminishes 
its usefulness as an illustration, because from the standpoint either of the 
connection with the general metropolitan community of which the beach 
community is a part or of its independent urban status it is exaggeratedly 
typical of the prolixity and inadequacy of urban government in the United 
States. 

The Gulf Beaches form a single urban area by almost any standards. 
The total length of the three islands is about twenty-five miles, but their 
extreme narrowness means that they contain only about ten to twelve 
square miles. The area has a permanent population of from 25,000 to 
30,000 and can accommodate an additional 40,000 tourists. It is a rapidly 
growing community and has an unusually good tax base. Despite many 
natural advantages of the area, its urban government can be described as 
little short of chaotic. Until last year, when the four small municipalities 
on the middle island merged, there were thirteen separately incorporated 
municipalities on the beaches (ranging in size from 100 to 4,500 in popula- 
tion), four overlying separate districts (some of the communities were 
served by as many as three of these), and several sizable unincorporated 
areas. In addition to these units of government, one of the most important 
urban services of all — water supply — was provided by a special county 
authority. 

Nearly all of the municipal services provided by the governmental units 
on the beaches are substandard and in many areas certain types of service 
are entirely lacking. At the time of the survey, for instance, two-thirds of 
the population relied on septic tanks for sewage disposal; one-fourth had no 
fire protection; and only one city had anything like sufficient police protec- 
tion. The services that are available are procured in such a variety of ways 
that it is extremely difficult to determine how much is being paid for what. 
However, when all of the public revenues that could be isolated as such 
were totaled, it was apparent that the taxpayers of the area were laying out 
for these completely inadequate urban services at least two-thirds of the 
amount which would be required to effect an adequate level of services. 
Naturally, much of the administration of functions is part-time and 
amateur, much of the capital equipment is duplicatory and uneconomically 
applied, and no possibility for the central planning so vital to such an area 
is possible. 

Although the people in the Gulf Beaches community are aware of their 
problems and are attempting to do something about them, the type of 
resistance encountered is typical. Not only is local identification used to 


resist integration into the larger metropolitan area, but it is also called upon 


for defense against merger of the small, inefficient cities on the beaches 
themselves. A major assumption seems to be that the smaller the unit of 
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administration, the more effective the citizen control and the less the taxes; 
whereas in actual fact this multiplicity of small and overlapping units 
makes for an overly personalized administration of functions which is very 
difficult to control democratically, and disperses tax sources so widely that 
the taxpayer is lulled into believing that his contributions are negligible. 
Even in municipal government, where some measure of citizen sophistica- 
tion should be produced by the fact that the results of city administration 
are visibly apparent as an integrated whole, the Jacksonian emphasis on 
personalism, dispersal of authority, amateurism, and anarchistic decentral- 
ization are still very much in evidence. 

When the local government of rural areas is considered, multiplicity 
and overlapping combine to produce a picture similar to that of the 
municipality. And two things should be remembered in this connection. 
First, in the present state of technology, pattern of settlement, and demand 
for governmental services it is dificult to draw a clear line between urban- 
and rural-type governmental functions in all instances. Apart from the fact 
that rural areas now utilize many services previously available only to the 
city dweller, where in the rural-urban classification, for example, does the 
town of 1,000 fit? Obviously a close settlement of this size requires some 
urban services, but it is nonetheless likely to be predominantly rural: it is 
too small to provide efficient!y for all of its needs as an independent unit, 
yet its population is too concentrated to do without certain services of an 
urban nature. Second, in most cases where there is a clear-cut urban com- 
munity, it is overlaid by county or township which performs some functions 
within the city; and many cities cover, in whole or in part, more than one 
county. Whatever distinctions may have been made in the original alloca- 
tion of local areas and functions have long since disappeared, and much of 
the complexity of today’s situation is a result of the attempt to adjust to the 
older divisions, upon which local government law is in many cases predi- 
cated. 

The distribution of population and subsidiary units of local government 
among the 3,049 counties of the United States closely resembles the pattern 
of the urban units. In 1950, 84 per cent (2,573) of the counties had popula- 
tions of less than 50,000 and served nearly 35 per cent of the population 
living within county areas. The 476 counties in excess of 50,000, on the 
other hand, served over 65 per cent of the population, and the 77 counties 
(2.5 per cent of the total) with more than a quarter-million each contained 
more than 46,000,000 people, or nearly 35 per cent of the total population 
of separate counties. The average county population was 43,770."" 

Since the 1920's (when a few of the states were still adjusting to 
sparsely settled areas), the boundaries of counties and their separate 


" Bureau of the Census, Governments in the United States in 1952, op. cit., p. 2 
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identity have become fairly clearly fixed. In the decade of the thirties the 
tota! number was reduced by three and from 1942 to 1952 there was a net 
reduction of one. Anderson says that “it appears that the pattern of county 
areas throughout the country is rather firmly fixed, and that all the recent 
talk of consolidating counties and reducing their numbers has resulted in 
very little action up to now.” * 

Like the metropolitan center (and in many cases the smaller city, too), 
the fixed boundaries of the county result in an area too narrowly delimited 
to perform its functions effectively. Widely varying sources report that in 
three fields for which counties (or in many cases even smaller units) are 
often responsible for local administration — education, public health, and 
welfare — a population of 50,000 is the approximate minimum necessary 
for a full level of services and for optimum use of personnel and resources. 
In a more general way, two separate studies carried out in different areas 
seemed to show that county government costs per capita diminished with 
increases in population up to about 35,000, at which point the figures 
leveled off to some extent.'’* Since 84 per cent of the counties have popula- 
tions under 50,000, it is small wonder that Professor Wager could say that 
“Taking the county as a whole it is apparent that the structure of county 
government is not well suited to the tasks which it has to perform.” * 

The rigid county lines in America are duplicated by conditions in Great 
Britain and France. In Great Britain, where the administrative cour:ties 
replaced the historic counties in 1888, there is today a wide spread in the 
size and population of the administrative counties and attempts to realign 
local boundaries have failed. In France the départements, administrative 
units of local government, were created during the French Revolution and 
have remained virtually unchanged to the present day. In Great Britain 
the creation of administrative regions during World War II did not lead 
to any permanent arrangement for grouping counties for certain adminis- 
trative tasks. In France, on the other hand, though the creation of govern- 
mental regions by the Vichy regime identified regionalism with fascism av 4 
collaboration, the postwar regimes were forced to provide for some form 
of regional grouping of départements for internal security, arising out of 
Communist-inspired unrest in 1947. Though this regional grouping of 
départements has not been extended to other functions since that time, 
there is a growing concern in France with creating local units of government 
which can cope with problems which transcend the narrow boundaries of 
the ninety départements of metropolitan France. In both cases then, the 
local units corresponding to the county have resisted adjustment to chang- 


* Anderson, op. cit., p. 5 


* Hansen and Perloff, op. cit., pp. 74-80. 
* Paul W. Wager (ed.), County Government Across the Nation (Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1950), p. 31. 
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ing conditions because they have become encrusted with political and local 
loyalties. They are no longer viable units and cannot effectively perform 
the services assigned to them.*' 

Of two of the remaining three forms of local government (which are 
generally considered subsidiary in type to the city and county) little need 
be said beyond the fact that they are even more limited functionally and 
tend to be smaller than the county or urban units: and in every instance 
except in parts of New England they are wholly included within some 
unit of local government which conceivably could administer the functions 
assigned to them. In the case of both townships and school districts, the 
ten years between censuses have witnessed a considerable diminution in 
numbers. The 38 per cent reduction in school districts (from 108,579 to 
67,346) and the somewhat less impressive reduction of townships from 
nearly 19,000 to slightly over 17,000 (nine per cent) is a belated concession 
to the absolute futility of trying to maintain single school districts and 
tiny multipurpose administrative units in scattered rural areas. The super- 
fluity of most townships and special school districts may be indicated by 
noting that almost two-thirds of the townships in the United States have 
fewer than 1,000 population and that an equal proportion of school districts 
have fewer than fifty pupils each.** While it is true that townships vary tre- 
mendously in size and function, and in the New England states they may 
be large, multipurpose, and have corporate characteristics, there is still 
the fact that “In a third of the states, the presence of townships prevents 
even a county-wide attack on its [the county’s] problems with a uniform 
county-wide tax.” *" 

The one remaining form of local government, the special or ad hoc 
district, is in a different situation from townships and special school districts. 
Whereas the latter two groups are gradually being reduced in number as 
a result of their manifest impracticability, special districts are increasing, in 
part certainly because of the 'ack of adaptability o, city and county areas 
and functions to new demands on them. The total number of special 
districts in the United States rose from 8,299 in 1942 to 12,319 (over 48 
per cent) in 1952. This change represented the largest proportional altera- 
tion of any form of local government in the country, and is said by the 
Census Bureau to be “one of the most striking developments in American 
government structure during the past decade.” Like other forms of local 
government, the great majority of special districts tend to be very small. 
Although figures do not seem to be available on a population basis, the fact 


* For the French experience, see Alfred Diamant, “The Department, the Prefect and Dua! 
Supervision in French Administration: A Comparative Study,” Journal of Politics 
XVI (1954), 472-90. 


™ Bureau of the Census, Governments in the United States in 1952, op. cit., pp. 3-4 


™ Wager, op. cit, p. 31. 
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that 74 per cent (9,132) of these districts operate with a revenue of $10,000 
or less per annum and that over 80 per cent of thera employ five people or 
less would indicate the limited nature of their functions. On the other 
hand, a very few of these districts, about two per cent, had annual revenues 
of more than $500,000, and five per cent more had revenues of $100,000 
to $500,000.** Although there is little doubt that the special district may 
in certain instances serve a purpose that could not be fulfilled effectively by 
any other form of local government, especially in administering certain 
types of conservation programs,”* the preponderant majority of these 
districts are created because existing units of local government are too 
small, lack the power, or are unwilling to provide needed services under 
the special conditions of the area. More than twenty-five years ago F. H. 
Guild anticipated the current development when he noted in reference to 
special districts that “The chief danger lies not in the agency itself but in 
the chaotic multiplication of overlapping governments in those communities 
which attempt to solve complex problems by the augmentation of ad hoc 
bodies rather than by systematic reorganization of their entire governmental 
regime.” *° 

In Great Britain, ad hoc districts were created in large number in the 
second half of the nineteenth century, in the decades preceding the great 
local government reform acts of 1884 and 1894. After that the flood sub- 
sided — the existing units of local government were able, in structure and 
powers, to cope with the problems of the day. But after 1930 there began 
another move toward the creation of ad hoc units, for by that time chang- 
ing conditions created by world depression and continued industrialization 
left the existing local units without the necessary powers. 


Ill 


The great conglomeration of overlapping units of government indicated 
in the foregoing survey*’ is more a symptom than the disease itself. The 
real problems lie in the fact that the area and powers of what might be 
cailed the primary forms of Amerftan local government (i.e., the county 
and city) are not adapted to the functions of a local type which are 
demanded today. The Commission on Intergovernmental Relations took 
cognizance of this situation by noting that “More or less hidden in this 


picture is a paradox that constantly plagues the States and bars an easy 


* Bureau of the Census, Special District Governmens in the United States (State and Local 
Government Special Studies, No. 33, 1954), p. ! 


F. H. Guild, “Spex ial Municipal ¢ orporations, National Mun ipal Review, XVII (1929), 
319-26 


*Ibid., p. 323 
* Ar the risk of overpowering ihe reader with figures, it might still be noted that ten states 
yntain over 5,000 units of local government each, that two-thirds of the counties have 
10 or more local governments within them, and 274 counties contain 100 or more units 
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solution of achieving the decentralization of government — too many local 
governments, not enough local government.” * If local government is to 
fulfill its responsibilities without the duplication, overlapping, and conse- 
quent inefficiency and lack of economy which now exist it seems clear that 
some area-functional adjustment will need to be made. But the futility of 
curing the ills of local government by purely structural or area reforms 
alone is well illustrated by the experience of Great Britain after World 
War II. A Local Government Boundary Commission was established in 
1945** with powers to investigate, make recommendations, and even make 
certain minor boundary adjustments. However, the Labour government 
abolished the Commission in 1949 after the latter had reported that it 
would be futile to attempt a reform of the boundaries of local units without 
considering a redistribution of functions — a field of endeavor closed to the 
Commission under the enabling legislation.*° 

But area-functional adjustments cannot be made arbitrarily; they need 
to take into account the functional shortcomings or substantive problems 
facing major local-government units. Although many of these problems 
have been delineated time after time, it seems in order to reiterate them 
here briefly in order to see their connection with the “numbers game” out- 
lined above. 

One of the major problems of the metropolitan area has resulted from 
the booming expansion of the suburban fringe. Nearly half of the popula- 
tion growth of the entire country between 1940 and 1950 took place in the 
outlying communities of the metropolitan areas."* Despite the integrated 
economy of the entire metropolitan galaxy, political control remains scat- 
tered ameng the multiple units which make up the area. Although there 
have been steady rises in the annual number and size of annexations of 
territory by cities—a method of settling fringe problems which once 
seemed to satisfy the needs of municipal expansion — the fringe growth 
is so rapid that no real inroads are made on the problem. The central city 
of the metropolitan area is not only faced with the necessity of meeting the 
demands that arise. from its own taxpayers, but also must take care of the 
great flow of traffic from the fringe area into the city and back again in 
order to carry on occupations, attend city schools, or make other uses of 
facilities within the corporation. Faced by these increased needs for services 
and a rising cost of providing them which outruns present or anticipated 


* The Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, A Report to the President for Trans- 
mittal to the Congress (June, 1955), p. 47. 


* Local Government Boundary Commission Act, 1945, 8 and 9 George VI, c. 30. 


* Report, Local Government Boundary Commission (London, 1947), p. 19. See also David 
G. Teraple, “The Impact of the British Labour Government Upon Local Government 
in England: 1945-1951" (Master's thesis, University of Florida, 1955), pp. 43-47. 


" Today nearly one-quarter of the national population live in these satellites. 
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revenues, the central city finds itself actually losing ground. Many cities 
are experiencing central deterioration and a stabilizing or declining property 
tax base in this period of increasing demand for services. 

Even the resources which are available cannot be applied efficiently in 
most instances because the power of the city stops at its boundary while 
urban problems continue beyond it. As a pure matter of self-protection 
the city must extend at least sore services to the residents of the immediate 
perimeter of the municipality, even if they are provided entirely at the 
expense of the city. And the attempt to plan the urban community's 
development, with all that such planning involves in the way of co-ordina- 
tion of services and construction, aesthetics, and encouragement of the type 
of development that the city residents desire, is rendered ineffective by the 
lack of power to protect itself against encirclement by unrestrained resi- 
dential and commercial growth. In a recent survey of 174 cities with popu- 
lations of 5,000 and above, it was found that 17 out of 20 cities had compre- 
hensive zoning within their own limits, but only two of the 20 can extend 
their zoning beyond the territorial jurisdiction of the city."? Supplementa- 
tion in the form of county power to zone in the fringes was by no means 
adequate either; only 46 per cent of the counties are permitted to zone in 
the nine-tenths of the areas not subject to municipal extraterritorial zoning 
authority, and even those counties with zoning powers were either limited 
or did not use the powers comprehensively. The extraterriturial power of 
cities was somewhat greater in the regulation of subdivisions (amounting 
to about 37 per cent of the cities investigated),”* but in the important 
processes of co-ordinating the planning and construction of major public 
facilities such as roads and utility systems the central city has to rely on 
such voluntary co-operation as it can effect with the adjacent units. 

Although many of the suburbanites originally moved out of the city to 
avoid congestion, to take advantage of lower taxes, and to enjoy more 
spacious surroundings, they often find that their problems differ more in 
form than in degree as compared with those of the city resident. The 
major problem of the fringes is procurement of services, and even though 
the tendency is to keep these at a minimum, some are still vitally necessary. 
The fringe community either turns to the existing local units — the county 
or the adjacent city —or creates a new unit of government. Although 
nearly four-fifths of fringe areas receive at least some urban services from 
local units of government, there is a tremendous variety in the type and 
cost of these services and too frequently they lead to a multiplicity of small, 
expensive operating units such as those in existence on the Gulf Beaches."* 


"John C. Bollens, “Controls and Services in Unincorporated Urban Fringes,” Municipal 
Yearbook, 1954 (Chicago: International City Manager's Association, 1954), p. 54 

* Ibid., pp. 55-56 

* Ibid., pp. 5741. 


‘ 
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In the case of the counties, too, there has been a lag in the development 
of areas and activities as compared with sociological change. The counties 
continue today in their traditional role of major administrative agents of the 
state in the fields of law enforcement, judicial administration, the conduct 
of elections, and other important functions. In some other instances, par- 
ticularly in the case of welfare, health, and similar services, the state has so 
centralized the supervision and financing of activities that the counties are 
used merely as geographical areas for what is in effect central administra- 
tion. At the same time, however, the unabated tendency to urbanize has 
meant that the “county governments have gradually been acquiring func- 
tions and powers of a municipal character, some of them transferred from 
municipalities with inadequate area and resources.” **° For the most part, 
however, the counties not only remain too small to perform traditional 
functions, but completely lack the powers to provide adequate govern- 
mental services for unincorporated urban areas. Many of them remain 
solely as administrative units with no general ordinance powers, despite the 
fact that “the local needs of the counties are so different in one county 
from what they are in another that it is unrealistic not to give county boards 
more legislative power. ... The time has come when.county governments 
need a substantial grant of police power.” * It is undoubtedly true that 
many of the unincorporated urban places are within the orbit of a city and 
the provision of municipal services by the county in such cases is an 
expedient which further complicates the metropolitan problem, but many 
of these communities also lie completely outside existing urban complexes 
and it is not administratively or fiscally feasible for them to incorporate. 
In addition, the ready availability of transportation has brought to the rural 
communities problems of an urban nature which require the use of regu- 
latory powers of many different types. 

If increased police powers are granted the counties, however, their 
effective use will almost certainly depend on a considerable reorganization 
of the internal structure of county government. Among other things it has 
been suggested that the governing boards need to be made larger and more 
representative; but far more important is the necessity of integrating admin- 
istration through the establishment of a county executive officer.*” 

The problems of the cities and counties are entangled to a great extent. 
When it is considered that the 168 metropolitan areas alone cover 256 
counties and that urbanized strips or complexes are developing which cover 
areas that are actually regional in nature, it may be seen that the time has 
passed when one of the most significant functions of the larger municipality 


* Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, op. cit., p. 53 
” Wager, op. cit, p. 31 
" Ibid., pp. 31-32. 
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was to contain the seat of county government. The complex coverage of a 
county unit by an urban development and the spilling of municipalities 
over county lines have multiplied the problems of co-ordination and blurred 
the lines of the functional division between the two forms. The fact that 
many of the officers of the county are constitutional officers and that sources 
of revenue for the execution of functions are so tied to the existing situation 
has made it extremely difficult to work out a proper relationship between 
the two. There is little doubt that “much confusion has resulted from the 
fact that city and county authorities often endeavor to function over the 
same area. . . . Overlapping jurisdictions have resulted in considerable fric- 
tion, needless expense and profitless duplication of effort.” "* 

In summary, it may be said that the structure of local government in the 
United States is seriously inadequate. In the first place, the units are too 
small, too numerous, and tend to overlap even to the point of multiple 
layers in some places. As Brooke Graves puts it: 


Local units which had to be small in the early days are today too smal! for efficient opera 
tion in some areas and too small to function at all in others The conditions of modern life 
virtually compel government to function in larger units, if it is actually to function at all 
Such changes are not the result of the diabolical scheming of bureaucrats, they are simply 
the inevitable result of changed conditions of operation.” 

The consequences of this situation are a low level of services, high costs, 
and difficulty of maintaining both local popular control and state surveil- 
lance over the local units. Hansen and Perloff note that from the fiscal 
standpoint overlapping of units increases costs unnecessarily, makes fixing 
of responsibility for efficiency and economy difficult, hampers the develop- 
ment of a sound tax structure, and creates inequities in the tax burden.” 
It might be added thar the problem of securing state aid is increased because 
of the number of units competing for funds and the consequent lack of 
possibility of clearly determining needs, local fiscal capacity, and effective- 
ness of expenditure. For better or worse, the interaction of state and local 
government in the form of administrative supervision, shared responsibili- 
ties, and financial assistance is increasing, and both levels stand to gain by 
clarifying the lines of local areas and their operations. From the stand- 
point of effective democracy, the complexities of the local units are debili- 
tating because of the resulting inability of the citizen to understand the 


allocation of local authority, the frequency of elections, and the multiplicity 


of officials to be elected and scrutinized in their administration. 


"William B. Munro, “Municipal Government,” Encyclopedia of the Social § 
XI, 114-15. 

"WW. Brooke Graves, Some Current Problems in State and Local Government (University 
of Mississippi: Bureau of Public Administration, State Administration Series, } 


16, 1954), p. 72. 
“Hansen and Perloff, op. cit., p. 85 


ciemers 
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IV 


Most of the proposed solutions to these problems of local government 
have been based on the experience of the particular community and the 
recommendations for change have been worked out in a framework of 
existing boundaries and laws. In a comprehensive survey of what was 
being done to reorganize metropolitan government,*' Betty Tableman found 
three major alternative methods of reform: structural reorganization, co- 
operative techniques, and the use of metropolitan special districts. All 
three forms, however, appear to have serious deficiencies, in large part 
resulting from the fact that they are not related to the necessity for over-all 
transformation of local government. 

In the use of either co-operative techniques or special metropolitan 
districts for integrating services over the entire metropolitan area, expedi- 
ency is clearly prior to an effective long-range solution. The main drawback 
to interunit functional co-operation is the tendency to break government 
into segments based on functional specialization, so that the total govern 
mental problems of the metropolitan area are ignored.**? Aside from their 
administrative duplication, metropolitan special districts also demonstrate 
other shortcomings. In a large majority of the cases they lack compre- 
hensive coverage of the entire metropolitan area; they tend to over- 
routinize their operations at a very early stage and do not take cognizance 
of new needs which they might be able to satisfy; and even where they are 
willing to expand their responsibilities, other units are suspicious of their 
activities and frictions result.** 

Structural reorganization is a more drastic method than either of the 
other two, but in the cases in which it has been attempted it, too, seems to 
bear many of the earmarks of expediency and lack of comprehensiveness. 
Structural reform in metropolitan areas may occur in a number of ways, 
including annexation, the creation of a federated metropolis, city-county 
consolidation or city-county separation, and the formation of city-states. 

The attempt of an urban area to expand sufficiently to solve its prob- 
lems by annexation is likely to be frustrated by the laws governing the 
extension of municipal boundaries. In a great majority of the cases the 


“Betty Tableman, Governmental Organization in Metropolitan Areas (University of 
Michigan: Institute of Public Administration, Michigan Governmental Studies, No. 
21, 1951). 

* Ibid., p. 78. 

“ Ibid., pp. 76-77. 


“ Ibid., p. 11. At the hazard of falling prey to our own criticism of the overuse of expedi- 
ency in dealing with local government, this paper will not touch upon the possibility 
of creating city-states because, while a proposal for transformation from traditional 
states to regional federalism has much to commend it, it seems so far beyond the 
bounds of political possibility at the present time that there is no need to give it 
special attention. 
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fringe area has the exclusive right to initiate proposals for annexation or 
to determine the outcome of a proposal by a separate vote.** The other 
side of the annexation coin is in certain areas where annexation laws have 
been drastically changed, presumably as a cure-all for metropolitan growth. 
In Texas any home-rule city can annex adjacent unincorporated territory 
by ordinance and can freeze an area against separate incorporation or an- 
nexation by another unit by passage of an ordinance on first reading.” 
The tendency to annex beyond the needs either of the city or of the out- 
lying areas in such instances may be set down as overcompensation for past 
frustrations of growth, but at the same time it is another symptom of re- 
liance on expediency and failure to treat local government as a unified 
whole. 

The federated metropolis idea involves a system whereby the separate 
identity of fringe units and some of their powers are preserved, but a central 
metropolitan government is created to handle problems of a broader nature. 
Where the metropolitan area does not spill over county lines and the prob- 
lem is primarily in the form of a cluster of contiguous incorporated munici- 
palities, this plan seems to have distinct possibilities for solving the problem 
of integration of specific metropolitan areas. Elements of such a plan 
(but also containing aspects of city-county consolidation) have been recom- 
mended for the twenty-six incorporated places that make up the Miami 
metropolitan area.*’ Though attempts to establish a form of metropolitan 
federation were voted down in Oakland, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and St. 
Louis, there is one city on the North American continent which has 
successfully carried through the creation of a metropolitan federation.” 
Toronto, Canada’s second largest city, has exhibited a growth pattern 
similar to that of other metropolitan areas in North America: between 
1945 and 1951 the population of the metropolitan area increased 15 per cent 
while the central city lost population. Toronto in 1952 suggested reor- 
ganization to the Ontario Municipal Board, but the final form of this plan 
was shaped largely by the Board and adopted by the provincial legislature. 

A Metropolitan Council of twenty-five members was created on which 
the central city was represented by twelve members and each of the sub- 
urban communities by the chairmen of their municipal councils. The new 
metropolitan government assumed control of water supply, sewers, roads, 


“John C. Bollens, “Metropolitan and Fringe Area Developments in 1952," Municipal 
Yearbook, 1954 (Chicago: International City Manager's Association, 1954), p. 44 


“J. M. Claunch, “Land Grabbing — Texas Style,” National Municipal Review, XLII (1953), 
494-96 


“See The Government of Metropolitan Miami, op. cit., p. 87 & 

“See John C. Bollens, “The Challenge of Urban Growth,” Journal of American Chamber 
of Commerce Executives, [V (April, 1955), 11-17 

* Winston W. Crouch, “Metropolitan Government in Toronto,” Public Administration 
Review, XIV (1954), 85-95. 
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health, and welfare services; it was authorized to undertake public housing 
and redevelopment projects, and to establish a Metropolitan Planning 
Board to prepare master plans for land use, parks, transportation, etc. The 
powers of the Toronto Transportation Commission, which had been estab- 
lished in 1920 to serve the city, were expanded to cover the entire metro- 
politan area. Though a Metropolitan School Board was established, the 
existing municipal school boards continued; but their powers are reduced 
and they now rely on the metropolitan board for finances. The Metro- 
politan School Board also prepares an over-all capital outlay program and 
must approve any borrowing by the municipal school authorities. 

The dominant position of the Metropolitan Council in the fiscal field 
was insured by giving it power to prepare an annual budget covering cur- 
rent expenses and debt service requirements. Furthermore, the borrowing 
programs of the municipalities became joint municipal-metropolitan re- 
sponsibilities and the metropolitan government must approve the borrow- 
ing. Metropolitan taxes are raised from levies made on the thirteen munici- 
palities which must collect the levies and pay them into the metropolitan 
treasury. This survey of the Toronto reorganization indicates that the 
metropolitan federation, though it is an improvement over existing chaotic 
arrangements in metropolitan areas, is clearly a makeshift device which 
bears the earmarks of expediency and lack of comprehensiveness. 

City-county consolidation would entail the merger of a city (or cities) 
and county into one area under a single government. This form of struc- 
tural reorganization has had some application in the United States. It has 
been achieved in the case of at least ten cities, and others are considering 
such a move. The governments of consolidated areas vary widely in their 
organization. In places like Philadelphia, New York, New Orleans, Baton 
Rouge, Boston, and Atlanta the constitutional provisions for county officers 
are retained and the county still may be said to be a legal entity, while in 
St. Louis, Baltimore, San Francisco, and Denver the merger does not retain 
these vestiges of the older system, the two former being cities separated 
from all counties, and the two latter, city-counties.*° In addition, several 
of these communities, though consolidated with the county, operate some- 
thing like a federated metropolis because of the prior existence of satellite 
corporations. Aside from the internal organizational restraints imposed by 
the state constitutions, city-county consolidation is feasible as an inde- 
pendent solution to metropolitan problems only where the urban unit is 
entirely in the county (about half of the metropolitan areas in the United 
States are multi-county) and not likely to develop beyond it very soon. 


“Tableman, op. cit, o. 15. The Atlanta-Fulton County consolidation, which may be 
termed more a functional than a city-county consolidation in some respects, took place 
subsequently and was not included in Mrs. Tableman's count 
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And even where this is true, special problems may very well arise where 
substantial rural areas are involved. In Baton Rouge, for example, which 
has a joint city-parish government rather than a single government, trouble 
has been experienced with the allocation of overhead administrative costs 
between the parish council and the city council, whose memberships over- 
lap.”’ It appears that the attempt to consolidate within the general local 
framework already in operation will always entail adjustments and con- 
cessions which may cause the system to break down. City-county separa- 
tion, which is a form of complete division of areas and the creation of 
unified governments over each of the two types, is discussed below as part 
of a plan of reorganization of local government. 

In the matter of separate recommendations on county government 
reform, most of the attention has centered on internal structure and gen- 
erally parallels the commentaries of Professor Wager cited above.** The 
only other major recommendations include many general suggestions re- 
garding the enlargement of county boundaries and occasional suggestions, 
such as Wager’s, that the counties be given more corporate powers to deal 
with special types of problems where they do not already have these 
powers. 

At least two works, which concern themselves in large part with local 
government, contain generalized suggestions for its reform. In his study 
of the Units of Government in the United States, Professor Anderson con- 


cludes that almost total reduction could take place in the minor subdivi- 
sions of local government and that the major units could be rationalized to 
take adequate care of the functions required of them. This rationalization 
is described in three points of his program for reform as follows: 


Fifth, for the more local and urban purposes cities, villages, boroughs, incorporated 
towns, and many of the towns of New England would remain as they now are, although 
many of the smallest villages have little reason for separate corporate existence 

Sixth, in the main urban centers there would be the city-county type of unit, like the 
county-borough in England, handling ell the functions of a city, a county, and a school 
district. 

Seventh, in rural areas, and in areas partly urban and partly rural, the county would be 
the main unit for performing services ol cuapatde importence, including education, and 
also for providing the rural local services. It might also take over water supply, street 
maintenance, and street lighting for the smaller villages. The number of counties would, 
however, be reduced, since many counties today are too smal! and too poor to provide 
effectively for the services expected of them, and the prospects as to further population 
increase are generally discouraging.” 


Out of their experience with the difficulties of local finance, Hansen 
and Perloff have made suggestions for local reform even more drastic than 


™ Draft of Master's thesis to be submitted ro Louisiana State University by Donald G 
Rhodes on The Baton Rouge City-Parish Consolidation: A History and Evaluation 
pp. 91 ff 

" National Municipal League, The Counry Manager Plan (rev. ed.; New York, 1950) 

” Anderson, op. cut., p. 46 
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those of Anderson.** They recommend a separate, comprehensive, “metro- 
politan” government for integrated urban units of suitable size, with the 
entire fringe area included within this unit. Areas outside the metropolitan 
districts would be organized into unified “administrative counties” with a 
considerable degree of self-government. Although other conditions would 
be considered, the controlling factors in determining the size of the adminis- 
trative counties would be the efficiency and economy with which major 
functions of local government could be administered. Where these coun- 
ties contained fairly large urbanized districts, the districts could be organized 
into administrative divisions to perform certain functions of a predomi- 
nantly urban nature, but for other purposes they would be part of the 
county. All local services, of whatever nature, would be performed by the 
county for rural and small urban areas; and in the case of variations of 
service in different areas special assessment districts would be laid out by 
the county in place of the functional ad hoc district. Finally, certain 
sparsely populated areas unable to support local services would be directly 
administered by the state government as “unorganized territories.” 

If acted upon, these suggestions could provide a suitable basis for local 
government reorganization. Most of the points made by Anderson and 
Hansen and Perloff have worn so well that they are even more applicable 
today than when they were originally written. In the following discussion, 
several of their major premises are included almost per se, while others 
which seem to need enlargement are extended to account for contingencies 
that are more apparent now than they previously were. 


Vv 


The problem of reorganizing local government requires concentration 
on the essential unity of the entire local structure if the units are to be 
effective in the performance of their functions initially and adaptable to 
change in the future. Such a reorganization seems possible only in terms of 
a complete clarification of functions in accordance with the area served and 
appears to involve the following general postulates: 1. As nearly as pos- 
sible, a unified administration should be responsible for the local govern- 
ment of the entire area. 2. Following the practice of city-county separation, 
units of local governmeat should be divided into the two major classes of 
metropolitan and nonmetropolitan, and the governments thereof designated 
as metropolitan and county governments respectively. The areas of these 
two predominant forms should be enlarged; the metropolitan form of 
government ought to cover an entire urban complex, and the boundaries 
of the county should conform wherever practicable to a unified regional 
area characterized by the homogeneity of its socioeconomic pattern and 


“ Hansen and Perloff, op. cit, pp. 90-95. 
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large enough to sustain the major programs with which it is charged. 
3. Both types of units should be given sufficient powers to furnish the 
services needed for the particular type of area and each should be responsi- 
ble for effecting state programs for whose administration local units are 
required. 4. The metropolitan form should be protected by allowing it 
certain controls over outlying areas and by placing annexation procedures 
on a basis of demonstrated need. 5. The state should establish agencies 
to assist in the supervision of local units, and particularly to maintain cur- 
rent information on local government throughout the state so that intel- 
ligent proposals may be made regarding general legislation. 

These recommendations for a rationalized local government structure 
are based for the most part on a combination of specific practices now in use 
either in this country or in Europe. Although in many respects the 
projected changes resemble the basic English local division into counties 
and county-boroughs, the nearest approximation in this country to the 
system outlined above is the Virginia plan of city-county separation.” At 
the present time all Virginia cities of the first class (those with populations 
in excess of 10,000) are autonomous units of local government, carrying 
out the functions of both the city and the county. Cities of the second class 
(5,000 to 10,000) are also entirely separate from the county except for the 

yurt of record, which the city shares with the county in which it is located; 
und one city wf the second class even has its own court of record. Some 
thirty incorporated areas in Virginia are thus in a position similar to the 
county-borough in England. There appears to be no single explicit constitu- 
tional or statutory authority for the Virginia arrangement, but the combina- 
tion of long experience®* and certain statutory and constitutional provisions 
recognizing it in practice form the basis of its legal authority.*" 

In Great Britain the problem of coping with the rapidly growing in- 
dustrialized city was tackled first in 1835.% But not until 1888 did the 
pressure of industrialization become heavy enough to create the need for 
separating the city entirely from the authority of the county. Under the 
provisions of the Local Government Act of 1888°° county-boroughs were 


” Much of the following information on the Virginia experience was furnished in a letter 
dated July 14, 1955, from Mr. Chester W. Bain, research assistant in the Bureau of 
Public Administration, University of Virginia. We are indebted to Mr. Bain, who is 
at present working on the problems of municipal government in Virginia, for a very 
clear exposition of the pertinent factors 


* Raymond B. Pinchbeck, in an article on “City-County Separation in Virginia,” National 
Municipal Review, XXIX (1940), 467-72, holds that the practice has prevailed from 
the ecerliest colonial times in Virginia, going back 228 years (as of 1940) to the incor 
poration of Williamsburg 

“Ie is Mr. Bain's opinion (supra, n. 55) that the perfect statemcat of the city-county separa- 
tion principle is to be found in the act incorporating the City of Hopewell, Acts of the 
Virginia General Assembly, 1916, chap. 65, p. 93 

” Municipal Corporations Act, 1835, 5 and 6 William IV, c. 76 

"51 and 52 Victoria, c. 41 
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established which were to be one-tier units of government; i.e., they contain 
no autonomous units within themselves and are responsible directly to 
Whitehall without interference by the county in which the county-boroughs 
are located. 

This seems a very attractive arrangement for city-county separation, 
provided the criteria under which a city can become a county-borough are 
not arbitrarily fixed and can easily be modified in the light of changing con- 
ditions. Unfortunately, the conditions of urban life in Great Britain have 
changed considerably since 1888 while legislation has remained almost un- 
changed, and Parliament has done very little to create new county-boroughs 
or to re-evaluate the legislation of 1888. 

There thus appear tc be ample precedents both here and abroad for the 
plan of city-county separation. Most observers, moreover, feel that the 
general practice has many points in its favor. Pinchbeck points out, for 
example, that its use in Virginia “has obviated the controversy which con- 
tinues in other states where this complete separation does not prevail. 
It eliminates duplicated offices, services, and equipment and completely 
avoids overlapping of political authority.” 

But if the application of single-unit government with functional dif- 
ferentiation according to type of area has proved successful in some ways, 
it is important also to observe its shortcomings. In both the Virginia and 
the English experience the main drawbacks seem to be the arbitrariness 
of the population figure and a certain measure of inflexibility in adjusting 
local government lines. Undoubtedly the population figures now in use in 
Virginia allow separation of cities which are far too small to maintain them- 
selves as efficient autonomous local units. A majority of these cities would, 
under the British system, be non-county-boroughs or at best urban districts 
with very little independence from the county. In Great Britain, however, 


the converse may very well be true; the requirement of a minimum popula- 


tion of 100,000 for separation may prevent an effective solution to duplica- 
tory administration in cases where a city of say 50,000 or more inhabitants, 
with a substantial tax base, is operating within a county. 

Because of its method of annexation, the autonomous city in Virginia 
does not have to face the problem of completely inflexible boundaries. 
Since 1904, municipal annexation has taken place through the use of a 
special three-judge court. The decision of the court is based on the evi- 
dence presented by the city desiring to expand and the county from which 
the annexed territory will be taken, and no referendum or other political 
expression has a bearing. Only four of sixty-six annexations petitioned have 


* Pinchbeck, op. cit., pp 469-70 
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been refused in the fifty-year operation of the practice.” If this situation is 
favorable to the city, however, it creates serious problems for the county. 
Virginia still has one hundred counties and, as in the other states, the 
tendency is for county boundaries to remain static. As a result, every 
municipal annexation of county territory lowers the population and tax 
base of the county, sometimes leaving it too small to operate effectively. 
Within twenty-five years, for instance, Henrico County twice lost 50 
per cent of its assessed valuation.” 

If a unified system is instituted on the basis of city-county separation, it 
seems clear that provision will need to be made for somewhat more 
flexibility in over-all boundaries than is the case where it is now being used. 
To initiate the plan the state would need to designate the cities which 
would be autonomous initially, probably starting with existing metropolitan 
areas, and provide certain general criteria of population, rate of develop- 
ment, tax base, and other factors by which future separations would be 
judged. Existing county lines could be redrawn for the nonmetropolitan 
areas, with regional homogeneity and suitability for performance of major 
services as the controlling factors. General provision also should be made 
for merging these new counties in cases where metropolitan annexation 
or other factors reduced an existing county to a level not commensurate 
with efficient service. No attempt is made here to treat the problem of 
cities which spill over state lines, not because these are unimportant, but 


because the outlines of American federalism lend little hope for successful 


solution beyond state-by-state reform, the rise of uniform local government 
laws, and greater use of interstate cormpacts to create some degree of inter- 
state metropolitan integration. 

The separate metropolitan areas and the counties would function 
entirely independently of one another. The metropolitan areas would be 
responsible for all of the functions required of the counties by the state 
and the counties would be given police powers to deal with urban needs 
in their own areas. Both units would be chartered; and in the case of the 
counties, traditional offices would be abolished and optional plans of 
integrated governmental organization would be available, as is now the case 
for most cities. Although in most instances the counties themselves would 
provide urban services on the basis of tax districts for the smaller urban 
areas in order to utilize goods and services most efficiently, some inde- 
pendent functions might be exercised by urban districts within the county. 
Substantial county supervision could be maintained, however, through the 
use of budget review and a system of assessment and tax collection cen- 


™ Bain, op. cut 
* Pinchbeck, op. cit., Pp 470 
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tralized in the county.” Professor Robson suggests that, especially for the 
large metropolitan areas, two-tier city government may also be a useful 
device for preserving local identity and at the same time securing over-all 
responsibility for major functions. If this were done, the same system of 
comprehensive authority for planning, co-ordinating, and financing govern- 
mental activities suggested for the counties would be vested in the metro- 
politan government, and the local communities would operate decentralized 
services under metropolitan supervision.** 

Provision for controlling their fringes and for expanding their boundaries 
would also need to be made for metropolitan areas. This goal could be 
accomplished by extending comprehensive planning authority and zoning 
control over a surrounding shelter belt. The areas within this shelter belt 
would be subject to annexation by the metropolitan government as they 
reached a point of density of settlement and integration with the central 
city which indicated the necessity for inclusion. As new territory was 
annexed to the metropolitan area, its shelter belt dimensions could be 
enlarged correspondingly. On the whole, the application of the Virginia 
plan of annexation through judicial action seems well suited to such a 
system. Sufficient protection against uncontrolled fringes could thus be 
afforded the metropolitan area without the excessive annexation control 
involved in the Texas plan. 


The final proposal in this general suggestion for the reorganization of 
local government involves the creation of a state agency (or utilization of an 
existing one) which would concern itself with local problems. One of the 
big failures of the states has been the lack of objective attention given to 
local government. To be sure, much state intervention has occurred in the 
past and still continues. But the very success of excessive and exploitative 
state interference in loca! affairs has depended on the absence of statewide 
responsible concern for local affairs. The necessity for the states to assume 
the responsibility for local government which is theirs under a federal 
system was a major theme of the Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions. The Commission realized that federal intervention on a large scale 
will be inevitable unless the states act quickly to deal with the problems of 
local government organization and functions. 


“The trend in Great Britain since 1945 has definitely been in the direction of reducing 
local government units to two types: metropolitan government and county government. 
Within the framework of this ioodananana the small units of local government, the 
urban district and the rural district, and to a lesser degree the non-county-borough, 
are being absorbed by the county. For example, since 1945 these small units have lost 
all police, fire, and education functions to the administrative counties. See Temple, 
op. cit., PP 122-23. 

“William A. Robson (ed.), Great Cities of the World (London: George Allen & Unwin, 
1954), p. 63. 
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In this recommendation for state activity, too, it is possible to point to a 
successfully operating agency for precedent. The Ontario Municipal Board 
is an administrative tribunal of the province which hears applications and 
appeals regarding a number of municipal affairs, including changes in 
municipal boundaries. There exists, therefore, in Canadian provincial gov- 
ernment a degree of control over and responsibility for local government 
that is practically nonexistent in the United States. Thus, the Canadian 
experience points up forcefully this major problem of American local 
governments: the forty-eight states which have almost exclusive control 
over their local units have never provided the machinery to deal with 
their local units on a comprehensive and rational basis. 

The state machinery could be created in the form of a local government 
commission, or one of the existing agencies such as a state tax commission 
or development commission could be enlarged to undertake these responsi- 
bilities. The primary function of such an administrative body would be to 
maintain some measure of scrutiny over the functioning of the system. It 
could assist, for example, in developing criteria for the size of shelter belts, 
annexation, and change of county boundaries, and could prepare recom- 
mendations for legislation on broader questions pertaining to area-func- 
tional allocation. It could also obtain data on the fiscal aspects of local 
government and assist the state in its allocation of the more than five billion 
dollars annually distributed as grants to the local units. And on this point 
it would seem highly desirable to follow the practice instituted for local 
grants in parts of Europe and for education grants in some states. This 
practice consists of making lump-sum grants for all purposes under a dual 
system of proportionality and equalization, rather chan doling out a number 
of small sums for separate programs. Under such a system, the supervisory 
commission would develop criteria on the ability of local governments to 
meet their needs and would recommend to the legislature the amounts to 
be distributed proportionately and the amounts to be given additionally to 
areas which need revenues for equalizing their services. In this way an 
effective measure of local efficiency and economy could be maintained, 
whereas under the present system it appears that few reliable conclusions 
can be drawn from the comparative fiscal data available. 

These proposals to insure uniform administration of state grants to local 
units could easily be supplemented by an arrangement for ensuring more 
uniformity ef grant administration between states. A model for such an 
arrangement can be found in the Australian Commonwealth Grants Com- 
mission. This Commission, on which the Australian federal government 
as well as all the Australian states are represented, not only supervises the 
administration of federal grants to the states but develops a grant program 
based on proposals made to it by the various states. The grant program 
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finally worked out by the Commission has the approval of both state and 
federal governments and is then enacted by the federal Parliament. Such 
a device represents considerable progress over the American grant program, 
for American federal grants are usually voted by Congress on the basis of 
specific needs and pressures without any regard for a comprehensive grant 
system. 

The institution of the system outlined above would undoubtedly con- 
tribute much to the rationalization of local government in the United 
States; but can it be accomplished? There are certainly serious obstacles in 
the way of carrying out such a thoroughgoing reorganization: local identi- 
fication, the invariable tendency of people to judge as right the content of 
their particular experiences, fear of increased taxes, entrenched vested 
interests, the necessity for overhauling parts of the state constitution and 
the whole system of local government law, and the omnipresent fear of 
loss of power by rural areas are somewhat discouraging. But the advantages, 
too, are great: a responsible and effective local government, a single local 
tax system in each area, an allocation of tax burdens and resources based 
on objective criteria and with a clear program in mind, the opportunity to 
plan and function over a unified area, and a tremendous reduction in the 
hodge-podge of elective officials and functional units now in use so that 
democratic local responsibility can be maintained. These points will all 
have to be made time and time again in the state trying to effect these 
reforms. On the whole, the job is certainly comparable to, if not far greater 
than, the institution of unicameralism in Nebraska or complete state admin- 
istrative reorganization in the states where the latter has been carried out. 
The battle will have to be organized along lines similar to those used in 
carrying through these other types of change, too; the initial move will need 
to come either from a state where the need is so great as to defy expediential 
tactics, or from a state like Virginia which has gone far toward the realiza- 
tion of certain of these practices. From there the principles may spread 
to other states gradually and perhaps even on a piecemeal basis. 

Local government in the United States has reached a state of crisis 
which might long ago have evoked an adequate response if it were not for 
the intercession of depressions, wars, and rumors of wars. If nothing else, 
we should have followed Ruskin’s example in becoming aware of our needs 
as a result of the sheer ugliness of our cities. Today more is needed: 
services are required which cannot be produced effectively (if at all in some 
places) through the use of existing units of local government. And our 
urban areas, especially, are growing so rapidly and so haphazardly that they 
threaten in the future to become vast slums. Effective areas for planning 
are yreatly needed and the powers to plan are needed to accompany the 
change in areas, particularly in the case of cities. Whether one is a follower 
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of the principles of municipal isolation implied in the vertical construction 
of Corbusier, or the merger of city and country values through judicious 
provision of open spaces put forward in the planning theories of Frank 
Lloyd Wright and Lewis Mumford, only a complete reorganization of local 
government can make either form possible. If life is to be bearable under 
the congested conditions of the present, it will become so in large part 
through an effective system of local planning and local services. 
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Survey of International Affairs 1939-1946. The Far East 1942-1946. By 
F. C. Jones, Huan Borton, and B. R. Pearn. (London: Oxford Uni- 


versity Press. For the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 


Pp. xiv, 589. $14.00.) 


1955. 


Careful selection of detail, judicious analysis, and clarity of style 
combine to make this volume an outstanding interpretive account of Far 
Eastern international affairs during World War II and the critically im- 
portant months following its dramatic end. So well is the 1942-46 period 
handled that the book also serves as an excellent foundation for an under- 
standing of subsequent developments not mentioned in the text. 

Professor Jones was responsible for two major sections, the diplomacy 
of the Far Eastern phase of World War II and the role of China in inter- 
national affairs from 1945 to 1947. His sections are worthy companion 
pieces to his recent Japan’s New Order in East Asia 1937-45. He now 
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undoubtedly ranks as the West's leading historian of Far Eastern diplomacy 
during the past quarter-century. 

Professor Borton wrote the sections dealing with the occupation of 
Japan from 1945 to 1947 and the Korean situation during the same two 
years, and a brief one on the Territory of the Pacific. The Japan section 
is given added value by the fact that the author was able to deal with some 
of the policy aspects of the early occupation on the basis of personal 
experience. A minor criticism of this material is that a substantial portion 
of it involves issues of significance to the internal development of Japan 
under the occupation, but not directly related to its international aspects. 

Professor Pearn, not as widely known in the United States as his 
colleagues, has written a brief (about 85 pages) but extremely enlightening 
account of the vastly confused situation in Southeastern Asia (including 
the Philippines) from August 15, 1945, to December 31, 1946. He has 
achieved great clarity in dealing with a mass of factual material without 
falling into oversimplification. This section, in combination with Professor 
Jones’ excellent sketch of Japan’s Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere, 
provides a clear view of the manner in which Westcin colonialism in Asia 
was brought to the verge of dissolution in four short years. 

There is a long but regrettably unbalanced series of appendices con- 
taining principal documents relating to the text. Twenty-five of the twenty- 
nine documents deal with Japan and none at all with China. The elimina- 
tion of some of the minor Japanese documents and the inclusion of even 
a few on China (for example, the Sino-Soviet treaty of 1945 and related 
agreements) would have added considerably to the value of this section. 

Both the specialist and the intelligent layman can read this volume 
with great profit. It is to be hoped that the same excellent team can be held 
together to do a similar volume on Far Eastern international affairs in 
subsequent years. Joun M. Maxt 


University of Washington. 


International Mandates and Trusteeship Systems: A Comparative Study. 


By R. N. Cuowpnurs. (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1955. Pp. xvi, 
328. Guilders 16.50.) 


Professor A. J. P. Tammes notes in the Foreword that ten years after 
launching the United Nations “from all sides attempts are being made to 
strike a balance,” and the question is being asked: “Has the Charter ful- 
filled the anticipations and has it been a directing force in international 
affairs?” Dr. Chowdhuri’s book may have been intended to strike a balance 
and answer the pertinent question with reference to the Trusteeship Sys- 
tem, which has been one of the principal fields of United Nations action. 
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However, the book is only in small measure devoted to the actual opera- 
tions of the system and to the confrontation of Charter objectives and 
current achievements. Such a confrontation would have been immensely 
useful. The author apparently considered it his main task to confront the 
Trusteeship System with the Mandates System, although he is of the 
opinion that the latter “because of its dissolution, has passed into oblivion.” 
He certainly made a determined effort to rescue it from limbo. 

The book begins with a brief history of international concern with 
colonial peoples and areas; it proceeds with chapters on the drafting of the 
Mandates and Trusteeship articles, the establishment, the territorial appli- 
cation, and the agencies of supervision of the two systems; and it concludes 
with some seventy pages devoted to the operation of the Trusteeship 
System. For the most part the first few chapters cover familiar territory 
interspersed with useful pieces of information. The discussion of the 
procedure of the Trusteeship Council and its handling of petitions will 
be found useful, although the same cannot be said of the survey of the 
old problem of sovereignty in or over mandated or Trust Territories. How- 
ever, if sovereignty is a problem, the author makes no contribution to its 


solution when he says that “once the goal of full self-government or in- 


dependence is reached by the inhabitants of the Trust Territories on the 
termination of Trusteeship . . . sovereignty would automatically be vested 
in the people of the Trust Territory.” No one will want to quarrel with 


this verité a la Palisse; but the problem of sovereignty, to the extent that it 
exists, is concerned with the location of sovereignty during and not after 
Trusteeship. 

Speaking of visiting missions the author notes that “the right of inquiry 
was recognized by the League [of Nations] Council in several exceptional 
cases.”” He does not seem to be aware that this competence of the Council 
was derived from its general powers under Articles 11 and 15 of the 
Covenant or from specific consent of the parties, and that the United 
Nations would also be in the position to investigate and not merely to visit 
in cases falling under Article 34 of the Charter or under the general powers 
of the General Assembly. The author, rightly it is believed, considers the 
trend towards ad_,..istrative, customs, fiscal, and other unions between 
Trust Territories and neighboring colonies as a retrogressive step. He 
presents the arguments for and against such unions but he fails to evaluate 
the strength of either side in terms of the Charter and the applicable 
Trusteeship agreements. A section on the Togoland problem will be found 
useful but the discussion of the “complex” problems of political advance- 
ment, land alienation, monopolistic practices, taxation, health, education, 
and related matters is very brief though rich in informative material. One 
wonders, however, whether in condensing the treatment of these key prob- 
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lems to a few pages each, the author could do justice to the objectives of 
the Charter, the policies of the Administering Authorities and the s«pira- 
tions of the indigenous and other peoples. 

The author has attempted — and to a remarkable degree has succeeded 
— in being fair to the viewpoints of the Administering Authorities and of 
the non- or anti-colonial states. It may be said that the Trusteeship provi- 
sions of the Charter itself are characterized by a similar spirit. It appears 
from the author's study, however, that the Administering Authorities have 
the power to determine both the objective and the pace of their own 
policies and that the United Nations can very often do nothing more use- 
ful than to offer more-or-less enlightened counsel and more-or-less informed 
criticism. The resolutions of the General Assembly which try to force the 
Administering Authorities to hasten the achievement of self-government 
or independence, or of independence rather than self-government are prob- 
ably neither enlightened nor informed. It appears that in some cases, at 
any rate, the pace of evolution will depend on that of neighboring colonies, 
and that some Trust Territories will achieve their self-government or 
independence only vicariously, that is as integral parts of a colony. 

Dr. Chowdhuri’s is an able and very useful contribution to a better 
understanding of the functions and limitations of the Trusteeship System. 


Leo Gross. 
Tufts University. 


The Gold Coast in Transition. By Davin E. Aprer. (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press. 1955.) 


During the first half of the twentieth century the revolt of Asia against 
European domination was one of the major political developments. It may 
well be that during the second half of the century public attention will be 
directed in large measure to the revolt of Africa against white overlordship. 
For this reason, a serious study of contemporary social and political de- 
velopments inside “the Dark Continent,” such as Dr. Apter’s study of the 
Gold Coast, is of especial value. 

Africa is far from being a unified or a homogeneous area, and the prob- 
lems which affect one portion of this continent are of little significance else- 
where. In like manner, plans and policies offered as solutions to these 
problerns may well be useful in some section and utterly useless in others. 
In the Congo the natives have as yet developed very little political con- 
sciousness, so that the problem of administration is relatively easy, but in 
most other parts of Africa south of the Sahara social and political tensions 
have become acute and have frequently led to bloodshed. Generally speak- 
ing, this tension focuses around the relationship between the various Negro 
peoples and European settlers. The situation in West Africa is much easier, 
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for though this area has long been dominated by various European powers, 
there are very few permanent white residents because of climatic condi- 
tions. For this reason it has been much easier to grant political privileges to 
the natives of Nigeria and the Gold Coast. 

In the Gold Coast the British, as the result of pressure and agitation led 
by a small but well-organized group of Westernized natives, have granted 
a very wide measure of self-government. It is expected that in a year or 
two the former colony will be given complete independence with the right 
to choose whether or not it will remain within the framework of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 

The Gold Coast is thus a very interesting laboratory experiment; and 
upon the success or failure of its newly installed government may well 
depend what decisions are made by European governments with respect 
to political demands of the natives in other parts of Africa. Dr. Apter’s 
scholarly book handles this subject in an unbiased and objective way. After 
a brief describtion of earlier times, and of how the British seized control 
of the Gold Coast, he discusses in greater detail the developments of the 
twentieth century — how the demand for self-government arose, how it 
was met, and how the new political institutions are working. He also dis- 
cusses at some length the problems with which the new government is 
likely to be faced in the immediate and also in the more distant future. 

Dr. Apter points out that although conditions in the Gold Coast are 
less complex than in many other parts of Africa, they are still far from 
being simple. Though all of the inhabitants are Negroid, they consist of 
many different physical types. There is a wide diversity of native languages 
so that all national political activity has to be carried out in English, a 
language known to only a small percentage of the total population. Many 
of the natives, especially in the large towns near the coast, are almost 
completely detribalized; but in the interior, especially in the territory of 
the old Ashanti Confederation, the vast majority still follow tribal customs 
and law and pay great respect to tribal chiefs, who play little or no part 
in the new institutional life erected in imitation of English patterns. In the 
north there are still semi-independent little kingdoms, with traditional 
Mohammedan culture, where there are many persons who would prefer 
British rule rather than be subjected to political control by their southern 
neighbors, whom they still regard as barbarians. 

Dr. Apter gives a vivid description of the personality of Kwame 
Nkrumah, the first native prime minister, and his rise to leadership and 
political power. But he also shows that even under this leadership the 
Gold Coast has not yet achieved political stability. The new native ad- 
ministrative bureaucracy has its efficiency undermined by widespread 
nepotism and corruption. Dr. Apter concludes that there is a chance that 
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the new political institutions may work out successfully, but that there is an 
equally good chance that they may be overthrown either by the revival of 
traditional tribal organizations on the one hand or by the growth of a 
Marxist-type organization on the other. 

Dr. Apter is to be congratulated on his handling of a difficult subject. 


Wittiam M. McGovern. 
Northwestern University. 


Verdict on Schacht: A Study in the Problem of Political “Guilt.” By Ear 
R. Beck. (Tallahassee: Florida State University Studies, Number 20. 
1955. Pp. 201. $3.50.) 

Inasmuch as Earl R. Beck’s study of Schacht’s part in the Nazi era is 
the most thorough and systematic to date, it would be a pity if it were 
buried in the bowels of university libraries, as so many University Studies 
are. Leaving aside Schacht’s career in the twenties as the saviour of the 
mark, Beck opens with the Nazi-Schacht rapprochement of 1931. Step 
by step the study follows Schacht’s machinations within the coils of the 
Nazi system, as he gradually became aware of what he was up against. 
Beck shows him tentatively critical, continuously putting out feelers and 
pulling them in again, truly a study in political guilt. The author has gone 
to considerable trouble to get material reflecting the attitudes of all kinds 
of people toward Schacht at various times. He has made the fullest use of 
the Nuremberg documents, of the denazification protocols on Schacht, and 
has a sizeable section on the Schacht cause célébre itself. It is somewhat 
surprising and regrettable, therefore, that Beck does not succeed in drawing 
together the threads of Schacht’s responsibility for some of the faults of the 
Nazi era. Having identified these threads, he passes on to a superficial, 
Schachtian-type defense of “a man nct without henor.” Compared with 
Edward N. Peterson's Hjalmar Schacht: For and Against Hitler (Boston, 
1954), Beck’s work is the more scholarly and careful; yet it is strangely less 
sound and less perceptive in the larger view. 


Rosert Koen. 
University of Nebraska. 


Nationalization and Industrial Conflict: the Example of British Coal- 
Mining. By S. K. Saxena. (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1955. Pp. 
185.) 


This study represents an effort to ascertain how the nationalization of 
the British coal industry has affected the nature and duration of industrial 
disputes in that industry. Although the various labor organizations which 
are represented in the coal industry are treated, the book in large measure 
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is necessarily concerned with relations between the National Union of 
Mineworkers and the National Coal Board. 

The author describes the condition of the industry in the postwar period, 
and the elaborate conciliation and arbitration machinery employed to 
prevent work stoppages. Statistical evidence of the number and duration 
of disputes since nationalization is presented, and six important disputes 
are described and analyzed in some detail. A chapter is also devoted to 
unofficial strikes. Lastly, the results of a field inquiry with a questionnaire 
designed to elicit the miners’ opinions on strikes and the settlement of 
disputes in the industry are reported. 

Dr. Saxena concludes that the wage issue is the most important factor 
underlying miner unrest and that this is exacerbated by the workers’ con- 
sciousness of the history of their industry, which has given them a high 
propensity for striking. Still further rationalization of the wage and benefit 
structure in the industry combined with more effective techniques for 
giving the workers a sense of participation in the conduct of their industry 
are his principal proposals for securing industrial peace. 

The weakness of the book lies in the fact that no serious effort is made 
to compare the pre-nationalization period with the post-nationalization 
period. The study confines itself almost exclusively to developments since 
the mines were taken over by the government. As a result no very clear 
picture emerges of what effect nationalization itself has had upon industrial 
conflict in Britain’s coal industry. 


RicHarp F, Scuier. 
Franklin and Marshall College. 


The Philippine Answer to Communism. By Atvan H. Scuarr. (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press. 1955. Pp. ix, 165. $4.00.) 


This is an account of how an active armed Communist rebellion was 
suppressed and finally defeated in the Philippines. The study opens with 
a detailed investigation of the Philippine Communist organization known as 
the Hukbalahap movement, short for the Tagalog Hukbong Bayan Laban 
sa Hapon, originally known as the United Front Against the Japanese, and 
provides information about the life conditions and problems which stimu- 
lated the Communist cause. 

The account tells how the Philippine government discovered, by experi- 
ence, a formula — comprised of effective military force and constructive 
friendly programs — which eventually won out against the Communist 
movement. In the words of President Ramon Magsaysay, then secretary 
of national defense, the reason for the policy is stated: 


... when a persevering governmental program has been able to bridge the gap of misunder- 
standing [among Filipino peasants} and has succeeded in inspiring their confidence, and 
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when they have become convinced that governmental authorit.es excrcise their power as 
a means for their liberation, then they respond with unfailing enthusiasm and loyalty. Left 
to themselves, they were easy victims for the clever international swindlers who are buying 
men's souls with empty promises. 

Special emphasis is given to EDCOR, the Economic Development 
Corps, the Philippine army project, for winning over the rebellious Huks 
to a happy existence as self-respecting farmers with land of their very 
own. The author, using interviews with ex-Huks, reveals the impact of the 
government program, and relates the grievances of the peasants with the 
former regime and the reasons for supporting the Communist rebellion. 
The EDCOR project in its attack on the Huk campaign was effective first 
because it was an idea which put to rout the Communist appeal of “land 
for the landless,” and second because it was an actual program of land 
settlement where democratic communities flourished. The study thereby 
gives the reader an insight into the Philippine rural social pattern as it 
accommodates itself to change, and demonstrates a successful approach to 
the Communist problem applicable in other parts of Southeast Asia. 

The publication includes appendices relating the detailed national or- 
ganization of the Communist party in the Philippines — with its numerous 
administrative committees, together with the military, educational, and 
finance departments. Documentary references and an index conclude the 


study. 
y Ceci. Hopss. 


Library of Congress. 


Foreign Policy and the Democratic Process. By Max Betorr. (Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press. 1955. Pp. 134. $3.00.) 


The author is Nuffield Reader in the Comparative Study of Institutions 
at the University of Oxford and is known widely in the political science 
field as a long-time student of both authoritarian and popular governments. 
He presents in this brief book his contribution to the Albert Shaw Lectures 
on Diplomatic History (1954) sponsored by Johns Hopkins University. 

The over-all service performed is that of giving Americans a friendly 
but penetrating criticism of the institutions, procedures, and content of 
their foreign policy as it seeks to achieve its objectives in a divided world. 
As Mr. Beloff correctly points out, “one of the basic problems in foreign 
relations is the inability to see one’s own country from an external view- 
point.” A highly competent analysis by an outsider is at least a mild 
corrective. 

In choosing a title for the collected lectures, author and publisher have 
engaged in a mild deception; for what impresses the reader is not so much 
Mr. Beloff’s concern with foreign policy and the democratic process gen- 
erally but his close attention to American democracy and the foreign prob- 
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lems which confront it. The “core of the current American debate” is 
rather neatly exposed as that area where the argument over domestic policy 
and that over foreign policy meet. 

Moving logically from the problem of democratic foreign policy to the 
presuppositions and institutions and concluding with an assessment of its 
new dimensions, two themes are developed. The first is concerned with 
the growing impact of external events on American society during the past 
half-century. In the second, the reader is moved to the heart of the analy- 
sis, “whether the traditional political equipment of the [democratic] com- 
munity is adequate” to cope with the international problems it must face. 
Essentially, the question being posed is whether the institutions of the 
United States, conditioned by a history of introspection, can be effective 
in meeting external problems in a far more primitive community where 
the units are not people but states. The difficulties of so doing are naturally 
enhanced, but not fundamentally changed, by the fact that some of the 
members of the world community are dictatorships. 

One could wish that Mr. Beloff had been as thorough and satisfying 
in proposing ways in which the United States and other democracies might 
use their systems to solve foreign policy problems as he has been perceptive 
and cogent in explaining the difficulties inherent in democratic procedures. 
The reader is left without a real guide to the future improvement of these 
procedures. That democracies, as opposed to dictatorships, “do not always 
make the most of their counterbalancing advantages” — such as a greater 
freedom to make contacts and better understand the rest of the world — 
is hardly more than a partial alternative. 

In short, what the author has done in his lecture series is to present a 
valuable and readable analysis of the problems confronting democratic 
foreign policy with particular emphasis on the United States while evi- 
dencing timidity on the question of means by which these problems can be 


resolved. ; ‘ 
inal CHEEVER CRESSY. 
Oglethorpe University. 


Woodrow Wilson and the Balance of Power. By Eowarp H. Buenaric. 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press. 1955. Pp. x, 325. $5.00.) 


Professor Buehrig has added a noteworthy volume to the prolific litera- 
ture dealing with America’s involvement in World War I. His book deals 
with basic causes rather than superficial occasions for American policy 
choices. In a remarkable analytical tour de force, the author considers 
problems from the American as well as the British and German points of 
view, speaking not only in terms of what actually happened, but also in 
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terms of perceived alternatives as well as their likely consequences. The 
picture, in other words, is multidimensional. 

There have been widely varying interpretations of the reasons for our 
involvement in World War I, including explanations based on the effects 
of submarine warfare, violations of neutral rights, propaganda, and eco- 
nomic interests. Strangely enough, the impact of security considerations has 
seldom been seriously traced. Professor Buchrig not only fills this obvious 
gap, but does so in a manner which illustrates the difficulties of analyzing a 
policy which was based on different emotional and intellectual grounds 
depending upon the period and the person under discussion. His major 
point is that icterpretations of the laws of neutrality, reliance on rules of 
naval warfare, definitions of economic interest, recourse to legal and moral 
norms, historical habits, cultural affinities, and security calculations all 
pointed in the same direction. This facilitated the task of the American 
policy-maker. But it also meant that everyone concerned, including the 
public, could neglect the task of defining solid reasons for policy choices. 
And it explains the difficulties of historians in trying to disentangle the 
various strands of thought which contributed to American policy. 

The submarine was, of course, the original point of departure for Ameri- 
can policy toward the war, but Wilson soon saw that reliance on legal 
rules did not furnish a suitable basis for the definition and protection of 
our interests. Bryan and Lansing stressed, respectively, the utility of moral 
principles and the struggle between democracy and autocracy. Colonel 
House pursued a most active diplomacy in an attempt to get a negotiated 
peace settlement before American participation should become inevitable. 
Wilson himself had an instinctive bias in favor of legal norms, but in a 
sense he accepted most of the other premises as well. And, although he 
might have denied it vigorously, he was not unreceptive to considerations 
of power balance as a method of protecting American interests. 

‘Tinese brief comments will suffice to outline the complexity of the 
problems with which Professor Buchrig grapples. As in any work of such 
scone, one may disagree on matters of emphasis or judgment. It seems 
to this reviewer that the background of German-American tensions and 
the role of Colonel House might have been developed more fully. The 
assertion that Wilson was handicapped by the state of public opinion in 
America sounds plausible; but the point is not definitely established, 
especially since the President did not necessarily take public opinion as a 
guide for his actions. 


But any possible shortcomings are insignificant when placed against the 
solid achievement of a work which combines clear historical insight with 
skillful political analysis. A thorough understanding of Professor Buehrig’s 
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thesis and the supporting evidence will henceforth surely be the admission 
ticket for any further consideration of America’s involvement in her first 
great foreign conflict. 


Colorado College. 


Frep A. SONDERMANN. 


The British General Election of 1955. By D. E. Butter. (New York: 
St. Martin’s Press; London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1955. Pp. 236. 
$5.00.) 


As Mr. Butler explains, “This book, the fourth in a series, attempts 
primarily to follow its predecessors in supplying a faithful record of the 
facts about the background of the election and about its contestants, its 
issues, its course and its results.” Three constituency campaigns are de- 
scribed by local observers, and the addition of an appendix, “Trade Unions 
and the Election” by Mr. Harrison, is also helpful. 

The additional attention given by Mr. Butler to the process of nomina- 
tion of candidates in the constituencies is most welcome. While no satis- 
factory description of elections in the United States would neglect nomina- 
tions, this matter has been too long overlooked in Britain with a bland 
assumption of domination by the party central offices. Some recent text- 
books published on this side continue to follow a literary tradition on this 
matter, without examining the facts. British parties are not as monolithic 
as is sometimes imagined and Mr. Butler shows that the “chosen candidates 
reflect the prejudices and preferences of the active rank-and-file of each 
party, and the headquarters in London can do little to change the situation 
so long as, both in theory and in practice, selections are made by the local 
party organizations.” 

Transatlantic comparisons are treacherous. Mr. Butler contrasts British 
and American platforms by telling us that in Britain these manifestoes are 
really significant political documents. Perhaps campaign promises are not 
lived up to in the same way in the United States as in Britain; but if these 
platforms have no importance, why should there be often such a severe 
struggle over precisely this item of the United States campaign repertoire? 


An able introduction defends psychology against its critics. However, it 
complains unjustifiably about the backwardness of this science in Britain 
as compared with the United States. I hope the Wardens of Nuffield 
College continue to sponsor these studies. 


Although this study provided no breath-taking conclusions, some 
deserve mention. While it is generally true that neither campaign or- 
ganization nor the personality of the candidate has great influence on 
constituency results, there were a number of localities where their influence 
was appreciable. The 1955 election also showed slightly greater individual 
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variations in the swing of votes from constituency to constituency than the 
preceding three. 

The election was a quiet one; and it was aptly characterized by the 
Conservative agent who remarked, “Issues? Issues? There are no issues. 
This is just a national census to see who’s Labour and who's Conservative.” 


Wisconsin State College. Ricarp W. Taytor. 


Implications of the Ideology-Concept. By KrisHNA PrasaNNA MUKERJI 
(Bombay: Popular Book Depot. 1955. Pp. xvi, 222. Rs. 11/4.) 


Dr. Mukerji, Professor of Politics at the University of Bombay, here 
explores a question of the most fundamental importance to all social 
science. Is objective truth about human affairs possible? Are ideas bound 
to be only ideologies? Marx, Freud, Mannheim, and many others have 
increased our awareness of the prejudices we are entangled in, as individ- 
uals and as members of society. “Such a development in the sphere of 
thought is inherent in the scientific attitude which is, par excellence, a 
sceptical attitude. At a certain stage of its maturity the sceptical, scientific 
attitude becomes sceptical about itself and, when this happens, it gives rise 
to an intellectual revolution.” 


Dr. Mukerji insists that this scepticism is justified, but he nevertheless 
finds a solution to the defects of science. He will not be very convincing 


to most Westerners, however, for his ultimate answer will almost inevitably 
seem to outsiders to be an expression of his own culturally determined 
ideology. One may agree that the socially influenced scientist represents an 
inescapable flaw in scientific method, which therefore can never reach a 
purely objective truth. One may further agree that science will be much 
sounder to the extent that it recognizes this flaw and claims no more than a 
multitude of partial truths. But one who has not been initiated, culturally 
or temperamentally, into the discipline which Dr. Mukerji claims can 
transcend science and its defects, will be reluctant to spend much time 
trying “to see if it is possible to go beyond ‘science’ and contact reality by 
supra-intellectual method or yoga.” 

Truth-seekers of both East and West have spent centuries looking for 
a way through or across appearances to a Reality on the other side. Each 
new religion or sect, every new philosophical system finds some merit in its 
predecessors for the glimpses of truth they have achieved, distorted and 
fragmentary though they were. And then the prophet, sage, or theologian 
claims to synthesize and extend these previous fragments, to reach a final 
orientation which will never need fundamental revision. This claim, how- 
ever, is always denied by the next generation or another culture. So Dr 
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Mukerji will convince those who are predisposed to be convinced, but not 
the rest of the world. 

The Hindu outlook, which Dr. Mukerji recommends to social scientists 
of all nations, holds that “freed fromm the bondage of desire, thought can 
become free from ideological perversions.” To the social scientist who 
claims to have discovered that desires are an ever-present part of human 
nature, the Hindu may reply that he is misled Ly his own imperfection, and 
that his culture has not given him the opportunity of observing a really 
pure soul. Here is a crucially important difference of opinion, and it would 
seem wise for each side to admit at least the possibility of its being wrong. 
Whether our knowledge is or is not forever subject to limitations, we will 
hardly settle the matter merely by announcing how it seems to particular 


groups. 
P WitiiaM KENT. 


University of Utah. 


The Later Plantagenets: A Survey of English History Between 1307 and 
1485. By V. H. H. Green. (London: Edward Arnold, Ltd. 1955. Pp. 
438. $4.00.) 


History as a narrative of the past is constantly being rewritten; new 


facts are made known as archival materials are investigated; long-known 
facts take on a different significance as we view problems from new per- 
spectives. So, periodically, the historian presents a revised version of his- 
tory. Such Professor Green undertakes to do in his account of England, 
1307 a.p. to 1485 a.p. His task has been to incorporate the findings and 
theses of the past two or three decades so that “the undergraduate and... 
the general reade:’’ may have an accurate, up-to-date account of “a fas- 
cinating and important era.” 

His approach is to give a good, brief introduction to English society of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries in the first three chapters, then to 
orient materials around the monarchs from Edward II to Richard III — 
usually a chapter per monarch — with separate chapters devoted to “The 
French Wars” and to “England’s Relations with Ireland and Scotland.” 
This monarchical orientation results in much more stress on the Planta- 
genets and their councillors than on England and its people. Wyclif alone 
of nonroyal personages gets his name into a chapter heading: “John Wyclif 
and the Lollards.” 

Professor Green is very careful not to commit himself when his authori- 
ties disagree or when the evidence is scanty, fragmentary, or contradictory: 
“but,” “however,” “ 


” 4 


nevertheless,” “it would seem,” introduce so many of 
his remarks that the reader is left wondering whether anything definitive 


has been added to our knowledge of history by the writers of the past 
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generation, and if so why Green hasn't been more forthright in separating 


the wheat from the chaff. Frequently, too, the narrative is incomplete 
because “there is no need to dwell on the complicated sequence of events.” 
[he result of such an approach is mention but not description of Crecy 
and Poitiers, and the omission of occasional items that might not be pleas- 


ing to an English reader, for example, the massacre of Limoges. On the 
other hand, John Coke achieves such measure of immortality as historian 
Green can confer on him simply because he was a typical Sunday back- 
slider who went fishing. 

Political problems receive major attention; and kings, their councillors 
and the “magnates,” rather than Parliament, are treated as the prestige- 
bearing political element of the day, even though the monarchs were debt 
ridden, forced to dissemble to achieve their goals, dismissed officials to 
please the Commons, faced endemic disorder, and in a couple of cases 
were deposed. Clearer pictures of several of the councillors such as 
Humphrey, duke of Gloucester and William de la Pole, duke of Suffolk, 
emerge than in the case of the monarchs. The great earls and several of 
the baronial families are given vitality by the treatment they receive in the 
text, by the use of numerous geneological tables and by a map showing 
their scattered estates. 

Commerce overshadows agriculture in the economic section of the nar- 
rative. However, no significant account is given of the company of the 
staple; and when an attempt is made to depict the extent of the wool and 
broadcloth trade on a chart the statistics there given fail to agree with 
those of the text. Literature and fine arts receive almost no mention. 

Indeed, as the author states: “England has been seen ‘through a glass 
darkly.” A good picture has been painted, but a definitive treatment of 


the subject has not been achieved. ; 
W. Haroitp DaLoiesu 


University of Utah. 


Medieval Political Ideas. By Ewart Lewis. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
1954. 2 Vols. Pp. xii, 661. $12.50.) 


Mrs. Lewis has undertaken an enormous task and has discharged it well. 
She has prepared — in most cases translated — selections from thirty-eight 
authors or tracts in the period from the eleventh century through the 
fifteenth and has grouped them in eight chapters: The Idea of Law; 
Property and Lordship; The Origin and Purpose of Political Authority; The 
Individual and the Community; The Structure of Government in the 
State; The Structure of Authority in the Church; The Problem of the 
Empire; Regnum and Sacerdotium. Several authors appear in more than 
one chapter: William of Occam, in six; Aquinas, Egidius, and Marsiglio 
in five. 
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The introductions to the eight chapters account for nearly half the 
book. They show a thorough familiarity with the critical literature and 
are written on a very high level —are, for example, enormously more 
intelligent and sophisticated than the work of the Carlyles. Not all readers 
will agree with all of Mrs. Lewis’ views, and of course there is room for 
difference of opinion on the selection of topics and of authors. But it is 
doubtful that a more generally satisfactory job could have been done in the 
space available. 

But the problem of presentation of readings in medieval thought seems 
to be insuperable. Most teachers would prefer full texts or longer cuttings 
from fewer works, chronologically arranged. The topical arrangement, and 
the exclusion of materials not susceptible to subsumption under one of the 
eight headings, give a misleading appearance of finality. On the other 
hand, under no other plan could the ground be covered at all. These two 
volumes cover a great deal of ground, and will be extremely useful in the 


teaching of political theory. , 
tal ’ Francis D. WorMuTH. 


University of Utah. 


Our Long Heritage. Edited by Witson Oper CLtoucu. (Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press. 1955. Pp. xv, 297. $4.50.) 


Professor Clough, of the Department of English at the University of 
Wyoming, has here performed a significant service to the study of early 
American political thought. 

There are, of course, numerous books of readings in classical and later 
political thought. The particular purpose of Our Long Heritage, however, 
is to provide a collection of excerpts from the writings regularly reed and 
admired by the founders of this republic. Introductory to each reading, 
and to each topical section of the book, is a statement wherein Professor 
Clough quite ably places the quoted theorist in proper historical context, 
and provides some evidence of the attention given to the theorist in eigh- 
teenth-century northeastern America. 

At the same time, Professor Clough leaves no doubt that in his opinion 
the frontier was of great importance to.the development of our freedoms. 


Such an assurance may leave in the minds of some readers the impression 


that a legitimate controversy can exist between the defenders of the frontier 
and the defenders of the ideological heritage as influences on our later free- 
doms. The two elements, and many others, of course complemented each 
other. Certain unusual features of English settlement were conducive to 
preservation of a frontier. Without the friendly soil provided by the fron- 
tier, it is doubtful that any free heritage could have long endured. Without 
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the heritage of freedom, it is doubtful that any frontier could alone have 
been sufficient for the establishment of liberty. 

There seems little doubt that Professor Clough has succeeded in select- 
ing the theorists and basic documents most instrumental in molding early 
American thought. The editor’s problem must have lain primarily in deter- 
mining what to quote from each theorist or document. It is to be doubted 
that in less than three hundred pages anyone could have improved on 
Professor Clough’s mode of selection, and the problem of space was certain 
to harass the author. Certainly the short excerpts from such theorists as 
Plato, Aristotle, Polybius, Plutarch, Harrington, Grotius, Burke, and many 
others, can hardly be adequate to present more than a taste of their contri- 
butions to American political thought. Even thirteen pages from Locke or 
eleven from Montesquieu are far from sufficient. 

The problem of selection being uppermost to a book of this sort, the 
editor would have done well always to have included in his bibliography, 
among the many commentaries and occasional direct references to source 
materials, some more explicit instructions to the student or popular reader 
as to how, today, one might obtain unabridged editions of writings by the 
theorists from whom he quotes. 

It is quite possible that Our Long Heritage may prove useful as a text 
in courses in American political theory. If political scientists have been 
asleep at the switch in this area of their discipline, they should especially 
credit Professor Clough for venturing into a field of research so pertinent 


to problems of American democracy. 
James L. Busey 


University of Colorado. 


The Missouri Basin’s Pick-Sloan Plan: A Case Study in Congressional 
Policy Determination. By Marian E. Rinceway. Illinois Studies in the 
Social Sciences. Volume 35. (Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 
1955. Pp. xi, 403. $4.00; paper $3.00.) 


At the time of the writing of this review the Pick-Sloan Plan for the 


development of the water resources of the Missouri Basin was approxi- 
mately one-half completed. Professor Marian Ridgeway'’s book analyzes 
the political and economic forces which participated in this legislation for 
the Missouri Valley in 1944, legislation which over a decade later is nearing 
the stage of testing in usage. 


Introductory chapters describe the Missouri Basin’s economic contrasts 
and water problems, and recount its early history of water resource de- 
velopment. The heart of the volume is found in Chapters 4-8 which trace 
the activities of personalities and groups, both in the basin and in Wash- 
ington, D.C., which attempted to promote or to block the Pick-Sloan legis 
lation in Congress in the last months of 1944. The maneuvers are de- 
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scribed which brought together the Army Corps of Engineers with its 
advocates (Pick Plan) and the Bureau of Reclamation with its boosters 
(Sloan Plan) into the celebrated “shotgun marriage” (Pick-Sloan Plan) in 
the face of the proposal for a Missouri Valley Authority (MVA). Chap- 
ter 9 narrates the abortive efforts of 1945 to secure approval of a, valley 
authority to managé, if not to replace, the Pick-Sloan Plan. Chapter 10 
offers a brief summary of the events and decisions following the Pick-Sloan 
Plan to the Missouri Basin floods of 1951. 

Dr. Ridgeway’s volume is a valuable study in group politics. She 
describes and analyzes the relationships between interest groups, lobby 
“front” organizations, administrative agencies, the Congress, and the Presi- 
dency in the determination of such water resource policies as those for 
reclamation, flood control, hydroelectric power generation and distribution, 
navigation, and related purposes. She shows dependence upon the “private 
and public government” concept developed by the late Charles E. Mer- 
riam, but for which she gives credit to Marshall and Gladys Dimock. A 
related concept is her transference of the “interlocking directorate” from 
the world of “private government” to that of “public government.” 

This reviewer would point out two shortcomings in the Ridgeway vol- 
ume as a basic source on the politics of Missouri Basin development. In her 
analysis of the political activity which led to congressional approval of the 
Pick-Sloan Plan the author perhaps overemphasizes the process as one of 
group politics to the exclusion of the individual citizen and public opinion. 
Secondly, her conscious decision virtually to ignore problems of federalism 


and state government activity in water development weakens the worth 


of the volume as a well-balanced study of public policy formation. Despite 


these omissions the book stands as an important contribution to the study 
of the legislative process in the national government. 


Arizona State College Ross R. Rict 


BRIEFER NOTICES 
American Government 


Paut N. Yuvisaker. Intergovernmental Relations at the Grass Roots. Inter 
governmental Relations in the United States as Observed in the State of 


Minnesota. (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1956. Pp. xiii, 
186. $3.00, paper.) 


This research monograph is a study of intergovernmental relations affect- 
ing Blue Earth County, Minnesota. Perhaps it is best described by the com- 
ment of the author: “There is no such thing as intergovernmental! relations. 
There are only relations between people who govern.” 
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Paut C. BarTHOLoMEW. American Government under the Constitution 
(Dubuque: Wm. C. Brown Co., 1956. Pp. xii, 342. $3.75.) 


A good high schpol text. It uses the constitutional sections as guides or 
lead paragraphs. 


Hecen Micrter Baitey and Eucene L. Lazare. Your American Govern- 
ment: The Citizen's Approach. (Second Edition. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1956. Pp. ix, 502. $4.75.) 


An elementary textbook designed for the high school and junior college 


level. 


Hitman M. Bisiop and Samuet Henpec. Basic Issues of American Demox 
racy. (Third Edition. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1956 
Pp. xv, 484. $3.75.) 

The third edition of a standard book of readings. One needs but compare 
the present edition with the first to become convinced that all textbooks 
should go through at least three editions before being made available for 
class use. 


JouNn H. FerGuson and Dean E. McHenry. The American System of Gor 
ernment. (Fourth Edition. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1956. Pp. x, 757. $6.75.) 

A complete change of format as well as a new edition. Double columns 


make for easy reading. The book is overlarge in size, rivalling law school 


books. 


Wittiam H. Youna. Ogg and Ray's Introduction to American Government: 
The National Government. (Eleventh Edition. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1956. Pp. x, 719. $6.00.) 


Witttam H. Youns. Ogg and Ray's Introduction to American Government 
(Eleventh Edition. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1956 
Pp. x, 953. $6.50.) 

Professor Young has made almost a complete revision of this text on 
which so many political scientists cut their eyeteeth. Many of the objection 
able features of former editions have been eliminated 


Austin F. MacDonaLp. American City Government and Administration 
(Sixth Edition. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1956. Pp 
xvi, 656. $6.50.) 


Almost regularly, every five years sees a new edition of this standard text- 


book. The major changes are found in Chapter 18, a new chapter on reform, 
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and Chapter 5, a rewritten chapter on national-city relations. The other 
changes are textual to bring each chapter up to date. 


Haroip F. Atperrer. American Local Government and Administration. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1956. Pp. xxi, 662. $5.90.) 


A new textbook covering the local government field. Its best feature is 
its over-all survey of the tertium quid as a whole rather than city or county, 
rural or urban. It follows a standard outline. 


Political Theory 


Peretz Beanstrein. Jew-Hate as a Sociological Problem. (New York: The 
Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. 300. $3.75.) 


A translation of a work published in German in 1926. Frustration and 
consequent aggression are basic elements of interpersonal behavior. Fear 
leads to the formation of social groups: these polarize against like groups to 
discharge the accumulated frustrations of their members. Anti-Semitism 
therefore results from the very nature of human society. Although the psy- 
chology is schematic and incomplete, this is the most useful work in group 
theory for political scientists; it is an enormously significant book. 


WittiaM Epenstein. Great Political Thinkers: Plato to the Present. (Second 
Edition. New York: Rinehart & Co., Inc., 1956. Pp. xx, 940. $7.50.) 


This second edition of a standard text is larger than the previous edition. 
The new selections greatly increase its usefulness. 


Racpu Henry Gaprier. The Course of American Democratic Thought. 
(Second Edition. New York: Ronald Press Co., 1956. Pp. xiv, 508. 
$6.00.) 


A revision of a book first published in 1940. The author uses the latest 
research to revise his text, rewriting much of the material after Chapter 2. 


A. T. Mason. Free Government in the Making: Readings in American 
Political Thought. (Second Edition. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1956. Pp. xxi, 896. $5.75, paper.) 


The major revisions of this text are in Chapters 21 and 22, which portray 
events since 1953, 


Political Parties 


Witttam GoopMan. The Two-Party System in the United States. (Prince- 
ton: D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1956. Pp. xii, 649. $6.00.) 
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The title of this book suggests the approach; it is largely a study of 
bipartisanism in the political party field. Third parties are mere incidentals 
worked in wherever their activity affects an activity of one of the major 
parties. 


IVAN HinperaKer. Party Politics. (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 


1956. Pp. x, 694. $6.50.) 


This textbook likewise adopts the bipartisan approach to the study of 


political parties. Yet parties exist which never have achieved and never will 
achieve majority status. While these minor parties never win decisive elec- 
tions, they influence the stream of politics by offering a focal point for dis- 
contented voters. The author’s treatment of third parties is cavalier, to say 
the least. 


Evron M. Kirkpatrick and Jeane J. Kirkpatrick, Editors. Elections — 
USA. (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1956. Pp. viii, 119. $1.50.) 


A selection of readings from the New York Times Magazine. The very 
nature of the source makes the present edition ephemeral. Every two years 
a new selection and a new edition will be almost a necessity if reader interest 
is to be maintained. 


AusTIn RANNEY and WittMoore Kenpatt. Democracy and the American 
Party System. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1956. Pp. xiv, 
550.) 


A new textbook, the joint effort of a pair of college professors professing 
opposite political beliefs. It does not follow the standard format of the more 
recent textbooks on political parties. 


International Politics 


M. Maroaret Bact and Huon B. Kittoucn. International Relations. (New 
York: Ronald Press Co., 1956, Pp. viii, 667. $7.50.) 


An interdisciplinary approach to international relations by a political 
scientist and an economist. 


W. FraiepMAnn. An Introduction to World Politics. (Third Edition. New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1956. Pp. xviii, 454. $5.00.) 


This edition incorporates new material but the basic presentation remains 
the same. 


MarsHaALt KnNaprpen. An Introduction to American Foreign Policy. (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1956. Pp. xiii, 593. $6.00.) 
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A new text designed for a course taught without the prerequisites of other 
basic courses. The author has in mind the sophomore student. 


Cuarres O. Leacne, jr. Principles of International Politics. (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1956. Pp. xi, 430.) 


A stimulating new text by a former teacher at Utah. The book, as its 


title indicates, is a survey of principles, some of which may be questioned by 
the reader. 


Lennox A. Mitts and Cuartes H. McLauocnun. World Politics in Transi- 
tion. (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1956. Pp. x, 757. $6.50.) 


An introductory textbook for the international relations course. The 
author has endeavored to leave minor details out of his book. The result is 
a readable rather than an encyclopedic text. 


James T. Watkins, [V and J. Wittiam Ropinson. General International 
Organization: A Source Book. (Princeton: D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 
1956. Pp. xi, 248. $4.50.) 


The documents in this volume cover the period from the Concert of 
Europe to the United Nations. 


Wittiam Rerrzet, Morton A. Kaptan, and Constance G, Cuslenz. 
United States Foreign Policy 1945-1955. (Washington: The Brookings 
Institution, 1956. Pp. xi, 535. $4.50.) 


This book analyzes the postwar objecrives of United States foreign policy 


and attempts to explain why the United States was unable to achieve many 
of its goals. In some respects it is a summary of the annual volumes Major 
Problems of l Inited States Foreign Poli y. 


Comparative Government 


Haroip S. Quiotey and Joun E. Turner. The New Japan: Government 
and Politics. (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1956. Pp. 
viii, 456.) 


The authors present a new textbook on Japanese government and politics 
with a historical approach. Prewar and wartime governments, the occupa- 
tion, and the writing of the new constitution comprise the first eleven chap- 
ters; the balance of the book analyzes the new goverrmment under the con- 
stitution. 


Harotp M. Vinackxe. Far Eastern Politics in the Postwar Period. (New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1956. Pp. xiii, 497. $5.00.) 
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A study of the international struggle for power within the countries of 
Japan, China, Korea, and the countries of Southeast Asia and Oceania. 


Witwiam S. Livineston. Federalism and Constitutional Change. (Oxford: 
The Clarendon Press, 1956. Pp. xi, 380. $6.75.) 


A new and needed text in the field of comparative government on coun- 
tries where the theory of federalism prevails. The various methods of con- 
stitutional amendment are weighed and analyzed and their effectiveness 
measured for Canada, Australia, Switzerland, the United States, and then 
in a single chapter South Africa, the United Kingdom, Northern Ireland, 
New Zealand, Germany and Latin America. The book in its first form was 
a doctoral dissertation at Yale, but it has been completely rewritten and 
bears little if any resemblance to the original. 


Herman Finer. Governments of Greater European Powers. (New York: 
Henry Holt and Co., 1956. Pp. xii, 931, xciv. $6.95.) 


This textbook approaches the study in the conventional manner, taking 
each government and treating it separately. The countries selected are Great 
Britain, France, Germany, and the Soviet Union 


Economics 


Harotp Koontz and Ricnarp W. Gasre. Public Control of Econom 


Enterprise. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1956. Pp. xii, 851. 
$7.00.) 


An interdisciplinary approach to the problem of government and busi- 
ness. The authors treat functions rather than areas. The part on government 
organization and the constitutional bases is rather thin. 


Social Science 


Department of Social Science, The Basic College, Michigan State University. 
Readings in Social Science. Volume Three. (East Lansing: Michigan 
State University Press, 1956. Pp. 704.) 

Volume Three of this series is an attempt to answer the question, “How 
does society regulate and control behavior?” 


Speech 
A. Craic Bairp. American Public Addresses 1740-1952. (New York: M« 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1956. Pp. xiii, 301. $4.50.) 


This text for speech students is a collection of thirty-eight speeches which 
have shaped attitudes and opinions over the years from Jonathan Edwards to 
Adlai Stevenson. 





NEWS AND NOTES 


The 11th annual meeting of the Western Political Science Association 
will be held at the University of California, Los Angeles, Friday and Sat- 
urday, February 22 and 23, 1957. John Vieg of Pomona College is Chair- 
man of the Program Committee and Dean McHenry of the University of 
California, Los Angeles, is Chairman on Local Arrangements. The pre- 
liminary program follows. 

Friday: 8:00 a.m., breakfast conference on the use of ICP case studies 
in public administration; 9:00 a.m., registration; 9:45 to 11:45 a.m., round- 
tables on political theory, metropolitan areas, and international relations; 
12:15 p.m., luncheon; 2:00 to 4:00 p.m., roundtables on the 1956 campaign, 
state government, and Communism; 4:15 p.m., meetings of the Executive 
Council and Association committees; 6:30 p.m., dinner and Presidential 
Address by Russell H. Fitzgibbon; presentation of WPSA Awards; soiree. 

Saturday: 8:00 a.m., breakfast and discussion of proposed SSRC project 
for comparative study of western politics; 9:45 to 11:45 a.m., roundtables 
on politics and natural resources policy, comparative government, and 
public law; 12:15 p.m., luncheon, President Russell H. Fitzgibbon presiding; 
business meeting, with committee reports and action thereon; 2:00 to 4:00 
p-m., projected trip for interested members. 


The Executive Council of the Western Political Science Association 
has announced “The Annual Award of the Western Political Science 
Association,” to be granted for distinguished research on some aspect of 
political science in western states. Studies dealing with public policies, law, 
politics, public administration, or other topics, domestic or international, 
of particular significance for the Western region of the United States will 
be eligible for consideration. The award may be made for either a pub- 
lished or unpublished study. Preference will be given to a manuscript 
completed within three years prior to the date of the award. There are 
no restrictions with respect to the qualifications or residence of the author. 
Nominations for the current year were due in the hands of Professor Ernest 
Engelbert, Department of Political Science, University of California at Los 
Angeles, not later than November 20. 


It is with regret that the Publications Committee of the Institute of 
Government of the University of Utah is forced to announce an increase 
of one dollar in annual subscription rates for the Western Political Quar- 
terly. This action has been made necessary by the increase in the cost of 
printing from 1948 to 1956, a rise of almost fifty per cent. The increase was 
approved at the business meeting of the Western Political Science Associa- 
tion in the annual convention held at Logan, Utah, March 30, 1956. 
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The Department of Political Science at the University of California, 
Los Angeles, in co-operation with the American Institute of Planners, 
sponsored a Planning Institute June 8 and 9 on the subject “Transportation 
and Metropolitan Planning.” Professor Ernest A. Engelbert served as 
Director of the Institute. The research papers presented will be published 
in the near future. 


The 14th Annual Institute on World Affairs was held at San Diego 
State College, August 6-24, under the direction of Professors Minos D. 
Generales and Ned V. Joy. The theme this year was “20th Century Reali- 
ties in Internationa! Relations — New Dimensions in the Quest for Peace.” 
Among the speakers were Dr. A. M. Kahn de Farrokh from Iran; Dr. Cur 
rin Shields, Professor of Political Science, University of California, Los 
Angeles; Mr. Nugroho, Minister Counselor, Embassy of Indonesia; Mr. 
James Avery Joyce, British author, barrister, economist, and educator; 
Mr. C. Easton Rothwell, Director, the Hoover Library on War, Revolution, 
and Peace; Mr. Georges Bathelemy, Consul of Belgium; Mr. Hashim Khalil, 
Counselor, Embassy of Iraq; Mr. Avraham Biran, Consul General of Israel, 
Los Angeles; Mr. Kenneth T. Young, Director, Office of Southeast Asian 
Affairs, United States Department of State; Mr. André Michalopoulos, 
Special Adviser to the Royal Greek Embassy; Mr. Nejat Somnez, Director, 
Turkish Information Office, San Francisco; Benton W. Decker, Rear Ad- 
miral, Retired, United States Navy; Mr. Ernest F. Wise, Acting Consul of 
Great Britain, Los Angeles; Mr. Romain Gary, Consul of France, Los 
Angeles; Mr. Shigeru Nakamura, Consul General of Japan, Los Angeles; 
Mr. Loewe, Acting Consul of Germany, Los Angeles; Mr. Albert Hut!er, 
Executive Director, United Jewish Fund of San Diego; Dr. Robes Neu- 
mann, Professor of Political Science, University of California, Los Angeles; 
Senator Richard Richards, Democratic Candidate for United States Sena- 
tor from California; Dr. L. Vincent Padgett, Assistant Professor of Political 
Sc lence, San Diego Strate ¢ ollege; His Excellen y, Mr. | . H. Me hta, Am- 
bassador to the United States from India. 


The Metropolitan St. Louis Survey is under the direction of John (¢ 
Bollens of the University of Cal.tornia, Los Angeles, who is on leave 1956-7. 
The survey is financed by grants of $250,000 from the Ford Foundation and 
$50,000 from the McDonnell Aircraft Corporation Trust to St. Louis and 
Washington universities. It will consist of a series of comprehensive govern 
mental, social and economic studies of the St. Louis metropolitan area, 


with particular reference to the City of St. Louis and St. Louis County. 


The survey began in June, 1956; the planned completion date is September, 
1957. 
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The project has four principal purposes: 

(1) To prepare proposals for consideration of a board of freeholders to 
he appointed in accordance with Article 30(a) of the Missouri Constitution. 
The objectives of the proposals will be to (1) remedy the major ills arising 
out of the present pattern of government in St. Louis and St. Louis County 
and (2) provide means of meeting major. metropolitan needs, present and 
future. If approved by separate popular votes in the city and the county, 
the charter drafted by the board will adjust intergovernmental relations 
between the City and the County of St. Louis. 

(2) To furnish for consideration of citizens in other metropolitan areas 
(1) an appraisal of methods used to gather information on metropolitan 
problems, (2) an analysis of the attitudes toward government of residents 
in a metropolitan area, and (3) an evaluation of referendum campaign 
techniques and an assessment of their effectiveness. 

(3) To aid in the development of a systematic conceptual framework 
within which research in the general field of metropolitan government 
may be more meaningfully conducted. 


(4) To increase the supply of research workers trained in metropolitan 


government. This end will be accomplished by student participation in 


each main phase of the project and by a formal seminar conducted by the 
senior staff members. The students enrolled in the course will receive 
academic credit from either St. Louis University or Washington University. 

The research design currently consists of six major types of investiga- 
tions: governmental jurisdictions; functional services; finance and revenue; 
population, land use and economic developments; social areas; and citizen 
participation and interest in government. Data in these fields will be col- 
lected and collated primarily on the basis of a number of working hypothe- 
ses, some of which will be tested by an attitude and participation study. 

The Metropolitan St. Louis Survey welcomes communications from 
individuals and organizations recently completing analyses or presently 
working in any of these fields of inquiry or. in allied areas of investigation. 
Correspondence should be addressed to John C. Bollens, Executive Officer 
and Director of Research, Metropolitan St. Louis Survey, 8147 Delmar 
Blvd., University City 24, Missouri. 


Charles Aikin has been appointed chairman of the Department of 


Political Science at the University of California, Berkeley. 


W. Richard Bigger, from San Diego State College, has accepted an 
appointment as assistant professor of political science at the University of 
California, Los Angeles. 
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Leonard Binder, who received his Ph.D. at Harvard in June, 1956, after 
spending the year 1954-55 in Pakistan under auspices of the Ford Founda 
tion, has accepted an appointment as instructor at the University of Cal 
ifornia, Los Angeles. Dr. Binder’s special fields of interest are Middle 
Eastern politics and Moslem political theory 


Philip W. Buck has returned to Stanford after a year's leave for research 
in England. 


Ben G. Burnett of Whittier College has received a Haynes Foundation 
grant for research in Latin America. 


Gay!on L. Caldwell, associate professor of political science at Brigham 
Yo ung University, has returned to his post after t hing urses in Ameri 


i 
’ 


can government and political parties during the past summer as visiting 


Professor of Government at Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut. 


David T. Cattell, University of California, Los Angeles, spent the latter 
part of the summer in Moscow on an Interuniversity Travel Grant; he 
returned to Los Angeles early in October. 


James Coleman, University of California, Los Angeles, is spending the 
academic year 1956-57 on leave studying political developments in Central 
and Eastern Africa. 


Professor Winston Crouch has assumed the chairmanship of the D 


partment of Political Science at the University of California, Los Angeles. 


Dr. Crouch continues as Director of the Bureau of Governmental Research 


Howard E. Dean has been promoted to the rank of associate professor 
at the University of Oregon. 


David G. Farrelly of the University of California, Los Angeles, ha 
returned from a sabbatical leave spent in Italy where he held a research 
award under the Fulbright Program. For two months, December 1955 and 
January 1956, Professor Farrelly was Acting Representative of the Uni 
versity of California at Bologna, italy. On leave from his Fulbright project 
for that period, he served as temporary American advisor in the establish 
ment of a Graduate Course in Public Administration under a contract 
involving the University of California, the University of Bologna, and the 
International Co-operation Administration. Mr. Farrelly delivered a series 


of nine lectures on “American Political Science and Public Administration 
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Robert Y. Fluno has been promoted to the rank of professor at Whit- 
man College. 


Merrill R. Goodall has been appointed associate professor of Asian 
studies and government at the Claremont Graduate School. 


Professor J. A. C. Grant has resumed his teaching duties at the Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles, after a year’s research in Western Europe. 
Professor Grant served as special advisor on legal and constitutional matters 
to President Diem of the state of Viet Nam during the summer months 


of 1956. 


John J. Hebal is serving as acting instructor at the State College of 
Washington. 


Robert S. Hill has been appointed assistant professor of political science 
at the University of North Dakota. 


Ivan Hinderaker, University of California, Los Angeles, is on leave 
during the year 1956-57 as Associate Director of the Citizenship Clearing 
House Project in New York. 


Robert Huckshorn, who received his Ph.D. at the State University of 
lowa, has accepted an appointment as instructor at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 


Thomas P. Jenkin, currently on leave in New York for the academic 
year 1956-57, has been promoted to the rank of professor at the University 
of California, Los Angeles. se 


Claudius Johnson of the State College of Washington is serving as 
visiting professor this semester at the University of California, Berkeley. 


Mrs. Joyce McLeod, formerly at the University of California, Berkeley, 
has accepted an appointment as instructor at the University of California, 
Los Angeles. 


Douglas H. Mendel, Jr., has been promoted to the rank of assistant 
professor at the University of California, hos Angeles. 


r 


Robert L. Morlan has been promoted to the rank of professor at the 


University of Redlands. He is on leave during the current year serving as 
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a visiting lecturer in political science at the Municipal University of Amster- 
dam in the Netherlands. 


Daniel M. Ogden, Jr., of the State College of Washington, is on sab- 
batical leave this year. He is spending the year in Washington, D.C. 


Vincent Ostrom has returned to the University of Oregon after a year 
at the Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences. 


Foster Sherwood of the Universitv of California, Los Angeles, has been 
promoted to the rank of professor. Dr. Sherwood is on sabbatical leave 
for the year 1956-57 at Lincoln’s Inn, London, engaged in research and 
study in Roman and Mohammedan law under the auspices of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation., 


Currin V. Shields has been promoted to the rank of associate professor 
at the University of California, Los Angeles. 


Professor H. Arthur Steiner has returned to the University of California, 
Los Angeles, after a six-month tour of South and Southeast Asia, sponsored 
in part by the International Educational Exchange Program of the Depart- 
ment of State. 


Hobert P. Sturm has resigned as associate director of the Idaho Munici- 
pal League to accept the position of executive secretary of the Wyoming 
Association of Municipalities and supervisor of public administration proj- 
ects and associate professor of political science at the University of Wyo- 
ming. 


Ross B. Talbot, assistant professor of political science at the University 
of North Dakota, has accepted an appointment in the Carnegie internship 
program at Columbia University for 1956-57. 


Howard Taubenfeld of Golden Gate College is serving as lecturer in 
political science this semester at the University of California, Berkeley. 


Henry J. Tomasek has been promoted to the rank of associate professor 
at the University of North Dakota. 


Henry A. Turner has been promoted to associate professor of political 
science at the University of California, Santa Barbara College. He taught 
at the University of Nebraska during the 1956 summer session. 
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Egbert S. Wengert of the University of Oregon is on sabbatical leave 
and is serving as visiting professor of public administration in the Institute 
of Public Administration in Manila. 


J. D. Williams of the University of Utah served as a member of the 
staff of the House Foreign Affairs Committee during the NATO conference 
on economic resources in Paris, November 19-23, and participated in 
writing the report of the conference. 


John A. Vieg of Pomona College served as a member of the summer 
session staff at Cornell University during the past summer. 





IN MEMORIAM 


Ten years ago this past fall Arnaud B. Leavelle was called to Stanford 
University to be assistant professor of political science. He was then 
thirty-two. Last October late on the afternoon of the 22nd he answered 
another call; this time it was one that took him from the unfinished busi- 
ness of a happy and successful career into that larger service which is the 
promise of the Christian faith. Death came suddenly with a massive 
coronary thrombosis while he was exercising his polio-crippled limbs in 
the swimming poo’ vf his campus home. 

For the decade of his sojourn at Stanford his colleagues, the scores of 
graduate students who passed through his hands and that much larger 
number of undergraduates who crowded his classes in political theory 
are bound to return thanks. These are the grateful beneficiaries of his 
brilliant mind, the high standards he demanded of us all, his patient 
counsel and unfailing encouragement. But, more than that, we were 
witnesses to an heroic triumph daily renewed as his indomitable spirit 
wrestled with the angel of infirmity. Yet, though he got through each 
day only with great effort, no word of complaint and no hint of his abiding 


fear that his almost useless legs might sometime fail were ever given to others. 
Only forty-two at the time of his death, Professor Leavelle'’s earthly 
life was arrested in mid-career. Born a native of California, he had spent 


part of his youth in China. There he contracted the polio that incapaci- 
tated him for long and ravaged him to the end. A powerful will, rigorous 
self-discipline and the sustaining love of family and friends helped him to 
achieve in spite of his handicap both professional success and a large meas- 
ure of happiness. 

Professor Leavelle prepared at the University of California, Los Angeles, 
where he received the bachelor’s degree in 1937, the master’s in 1939 and 
the doctorate in 1940. Always an outstanding student, as an undergraduate 
he won scholarships and was elected to Phi Beta Kappa and as a graduate 
was made a teaching fellow. 

The need to help others and a special syrnpathy for the young led him 
to choose the career of a teacher. After beginning his professional work at 
Swarthmore College, which later called him back twice, first from UCLA 
and then from Illinois, he came to Stanford University there to remain 
except for one year as Fulbright Research Professor at Nufheld College, 
Oxford. Reasons of health and the desire to husband his resources in 
order to get on with his research led him to decline repeated invitations 
to go as visiting professor to other institutions, although for one term while 
continuing his work at Stanford he did give a seminar at the University 
of California, Berkeley. 

Both as a teacher and as a research scholar, Professor Leavelle was 
primarily interested in the political theory field. An exciting if exacting 
classroom :teacher, he became a general favorite among undergraduates 
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both within and beyond the ranks of political science majors. It is a testi- 
mony to his popularity that the current junior class at Stanford has estab- 
lished a perpetual memorial in his honor, the Leavelle Prize in Political 
Theory to go to the best student in the introductory course, for which he 
was famous on campus. The campus paper, usually chary of compliments, 
mourned his passing as the loss of one of Stanford’s “most brilliant, re- 
spected and beloved professors.” But the favorite anecdote remembered 
by the Department secretaries tells of a levi-clad undergraduate putting his 
head in at the Department office door and exclaiming as he pointed his 
thumb at the back of Professor Leavelle retreating heavily down the hall, 
“There goes the best damn professor at Stanford.” 

He was equally respected by the graduate students, for whom, in most 
cases, he was the first faculty contact. Sometimes, however, these were 
slow to read in his sometimes severe demeanor the near-exhaustion to 
which he drove himself. To himself he gave no quarter; for them, how- 
ever, he had an endless patience. 

It is a grievous loss to scholarship that Professor Leavelle’s career was 
cut short while his writings were still few. Except for articles in scholarly 
journals, the sole literary monument he has left is the manuscript of a 
volume to be posthumously published on the political philosophy of Justice 
James Wilson, member of the Constitutional Convention and Justice of 
the Supreme Court. Leavelle held firmly to the view implied in the first 
admonition of Ecclesiastes 12:12, but, though his perfectionism was partly 
to blame, the chief brake upon his program of publication was the fatigue 
which plagued all his days. 

Stanford University recognized Professor Leavelle’s signal talents by 
rapid promotion, to an associate professorship in 1949 and to a professor- 
ship in 1954. Even earlier he had acted as executive head of his Department. 

He was a devoted member of the American Political Science Associa- 
tion, on whose Executive Council he had served; the American Association 
of University Professors, of whose Stanford chapter he was a moving spirit; 
and of the American Civil Liberties Union. At the time of his death 
he was bibliographical editor in the theory field for the Review, editorial 
consultant for the Western Political Quarterly and President of the North- 
ern California Political Science Association. 

The short life was a triumphant life and a complete one. Coming from 
a closely-knit family, he was happily married and the proud father of three. 
He knew the love and respect of students and colleagues. He loved his 
work and the University. He gave himself without stint. Sorely tried as 
it is the lot of few in our profession to be, he had not been found wanting. 
For himself and for his example he will be long remembered. 


James T. Watkins IV 
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